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1909 AND AFTER 


OW hopeless would your condition be if the world were 

perfect—if there were nothing left for you to do to im- 

prove conditions—if those who had gone before had finished 

the job! Can you imagine a condition more discouraging, 

more hopeless to an oncoming generation? Happily, this 
is not your situation. 





There is a great deal to be done—a great deal of prac- 
tical work that will be of practical value. We have had a 
few years of attacks on corporations. These attacks had a 
justification. This country has been awakening to a higher 
grade of business morality. ‘Things that were right fifty years 
ago have been discovered to be wrong in the last ten. That 
has happened again and again through all history. 


Fifty years ago thousands of people owned slaves— 
people of as high moral sense as ever lived. Now if they 
held slaves, they would not have a moral sense that could 
pass muster. ee. 

Twenty years ago railroads gave rebates to big shippers. 
Those lists of railroad men and shippers contained people of 
as high moral sense as could be desired. To-day these same 


men would consider it a business immorality to take rebates. 
Copyright, 1908, by D. Appleton & Co. All rights reserved. 
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So with many principles of business and of corporate 
interests. ‘The morality of the community has taken a step 
forward. 


Our corporations have made mistakes. Many of these 
have been pointed out. Things have been done wrongly. 
Many of these wrongs are now being corrected. But in those 
mistakes, in that mismanagement, lies the opportunity of 
the man of to-day and of the young man of to-morrow. 
Your task will be to search out and eliminate the bad in 
all that preceded you, retaining the good, preserving and 
adding to it for the benefit of yourselves and of those who 
follow you. 


Let us, then, take the best that we find, cut out the worst 
that we find, improve, develop, make more useful and bene- 
ficial. ‘There is much to be done in this that is not only a 
good work, but an admirable game in life. 

No country offers a better chance to men both young 
and old. No country has so awakened to the need of this 
step forward. With all the criticism against our newspapers 
and journals, there is no nation which has had the higher 
standard presented to it as these same newspapers and 
journals have presented it to us here in the last few years. 


In this great country of ours there stands out preémi- 
nently the inventive genius, the masterful ability, the re- 
sourcefulness, the courage, the optimism of America’s busi- 
ness men. At no period in the world’s development have 
there been in any given country at any one time so many 
opportunities standing ready. and so many young men able 
to embrace them and to move on to such splendid achieve- 
ments, as we have in our United States to-day. 





It cannot be possible that these young men will be pes- 
simists, that they will miss the legion of opportunities that 
are theirs ! 
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And this is no waving of the American flag or screaming 
of the American eagle. The business enterprises — the 
healthy checks organized labor puts on capital—the strong, 
conservative check which those who have put upon those 
who have not, combined with the extraordinary freedom 
which our government gives us to come out and criticise 
one another—all this gives promise that the right course 
will be found and followed. 


Where else in the world is this true? It is the healthiest, 
the most hopeful sign of our great future for good. It is 
the clearest indication of the extraordinary opportunities 
ready at hand for those of us who have brains and who 
will play the game to its limit. 


We wonder if many of you realize, you who are young 
men of America, how fortunate in one respect alone you are 
as compared with the young men in many other countries. 
You are not obliged to spend a number of the most im- 
pressionable years of your lives in compulsory military 
service, learning to obey orders which have no relation to 
the realities of life and its actual successes. 


These precious years in this country are given to you to 
observe, to learn, and to prepare for the practical work of 
the world. Your individuality is not hampered or circum- 
scribed by your being molded into a machine in your early 
manhood. You are free to make of yourself what you 
will. What would the young men of Europe give for their 
opportunities if some magic wand could give them one cur- 
rency, one language, one government, one people, from 
London to Moscow! 





What chance has a young man in the older countries to 
win out for himself and for the good of all compared with 
yours here? 
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The very growth of our enormous corporations gives a 
million opportunities that do not exist in the old-established 
business of Europe. How can any board of directors of a 
giant corporation dare to take any officers except those best 
fitted to carry on the great machine—so great that no one 
man, no little group of men even, can begin to control it, 
or swing it to their own selfish ends? How can any great 
millionaire leave such a business to his son with which he 
may do as he likes? 





The socialists talk of a millennium to come in the distant 
future. Itiscoming now! It is coming in the giant business 
organizations whose employees are day by day becoming 
owners of a larger share of the stock of the business for 
which they work. It is growing more evident day by day 
that success lies to the hand of him who will but work for it. 
It is work—hard, persistent work! It would not be worth 
while if it were not hard. It is a good game, worth playing 
with all your heart and soul, because it 7s hard. Yet it is 
within the reach of persistence and brains and intelligence. 


Success does not come by chance. It is an opportunity 
that has been lassooed and organized. We doubt if a man 
ever met with success, worthy to be called success, who was 
not an optimist, who did not believe in something heart and 
soul, and who did not play fair. And remember that when 
you set about a task which you really want to accomplish, 
the work involved is not drudgery, it is the most invigorating 
sort of play. 





It is the contest that keeps you jumping. 





The autumn days of the great football games have just 
come and gone. Why do hundreds of boys play such a 
game? Why do thousands go to see them play? Because 
the game is a hard one, and the victory when won is worth 
much because it requires so much study, so much work, so 
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much energy, and so much hopeful optimism to carry it 
through to a successful finish. So it is with the other harder 
game of business life. 





It is not all the getting of money. It is not all the win- 
ning of success. It is partly these and partly that we are so 
made in this human world that he who tries for nothing—hé 
who does nothing for his kind or himself—is not given a real 
place among us. And if we could get inside his soul we 
should find that he did not believe in himself, that he even 
did not give himself a place among his fellows. 


Do not lose your red blood! Whatever you are, wherever 
or however you are situated, keep your heart warm and 
your humanity at par. Push forward! Be of good cheer. 
Believe in our people, in our methods, in our country, in 
your neighbor and in yourself. 





And remember, if you are going into business, that, after 
all is said and done—after your fortune is made, however 
great it may be—in the small hours of the night, in your 
heart of hearts, the thing you are really going to enjoy, take 
satisfaction in and be proud of, the thing that will carry you 
over the rough places, that will keep your heart strong and 
your brain clear, will be the thought of what you have done 
to help others, what you have left to a world that has offered 
so much to you. 





THE STAR OF LOVE 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Author of “ Titus,” ete. 


CHAPTER I 
TWO QUEENS 


HE Queen Amestris, known 
also by her Median name 
of Vashti, was reposing 
herself from the fatigues 
incident to many court 
functions in the cool re- 
cesses of a marble hall 

open on its eastern side to a green embow- 

ered garden. She was quite alone in the 
great room, save for the black slave who 
stood behind her couch wielding a gilded 
fan of palm. Without on the vine-wreathed 
terrace a score of attendants waited the will 
of their royal mistress in discreet silence, 
while in an adjoining chamber her tire- 
women were setting forth the scent bottles 
of gold, studded with uncut jewels, the sil- 
ver brushes and combs, the boxes of pre- 
cious unguents, and the ewers of scented 
waters. A great mirror of burnished sil- 
ver reflected these noiseless activities, as, 
also, the high carven chair where the queen 
would presently sit while her hairdressers 
arranged her abundant tresses in the most 
elaborate of the many coiffures affected by 
the royal ladies of the court of Xerxes. 
The drowsy quiet of the luxurious room 
was presently interrupted by an imperious 
voice from the terrace without and the 
low-voiced replies of the attendants. 
Amestris languidly opened her eyes and 
frowned at the gilded ceiling above her 
head; she had given orders that in no case 
was she to be disturbed before sunset; but 
she well knew that there was one person, 

at least, in the palace before whose im- 

perious will orders of any sort were use- 

less. ‘This person presently entered unan- 
nounced, pushing aside the heavy draperies 





of purple and gold with more than royal 
rudeness. She was an elderly woman of 
low stature, her small feet encased in elab- 
orately embroidered shoes with high golden 
heels which clicked energetically as she 
walked. Perhaps to keep herself from slip- 
ping on the marble stairs and floors, pol- 
ished to an almost mirrorlike surface by 
the daily labor of innumerable slaves, she 
carried a tall staff of myrtle wood, curi- 
ously carved and tipped with a ball of glit- 
tering jade enwreathed with gold. Her 
dress was a closely fitting tunic of deep 
violet, embroidered about the neck and 
sleeves with gold and pearls, and beneath 
this fell rich folds of figured silk which 
rustled about the small feet. The face of 
the woman beneath the high headdress 
of gold-embroidered stuff bore the remains 
of great beauty, despite her age of well-nigh 
threescore years, and her blue eyes beneath 
the faultlessly modeled brows were almost 
as beautiful and keen as in youth. But her 
abundant yellow hair, braided with pre- 
cious stones, too obviously owed its rich 
color to the hands of the hairdresser, while 
the brilliant red and white of her complex- 
ion, lavishly and skillfully applied as it 
was, quite failed to hide the cruel lines 
which the passing years had graven on the 
fair and rounded contours of cheek and 
chin. Queen Atossa had enthralled three 
kings by the sheer wonder of her beauty, 
and now that beauty was vanished she ruled 
a fourth by the indomitable spirit which 
hid itself behind the faded exterior of her 
once exquisite body. 

Amestris had not troubled herself to rise 
to her feet before the mother of her hus- 
band, as etiquette demanded, but she lan- 
guidly motioned her to a seat on the oppo- 
site divan. 

“TI am really too fatigued for cere- 
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mony,” she said somewhat peevishly, “ and 
I was trying to sleep that I might be re- 
freshed for the evening banquet with the 
king.” 

The older woman laughed, the light mu- 
sical laugh of her lost youth. 

“So your slaves told me; but naturally 
they dared not refuse me admittance.” 
The queen dowager spoke with the proud 
insolence which brooks no contradiction, 
her blue eyes dwelling the while upon the 
haughty face of the recumbent queen, an 
inscrutable smile lingering in their depths. 

Amestris had been a very beautiful 
woman in the first bloom of her youth; but 
now, in her thirtieth year, she plainly 
showed the evil effects of the too luxurious 
life to which she had been accustomed 
from childhood. The exquisite lines of 
brow and nose had changed subtly into 
something less exquisite. The mouth, once 
fragrantly red like the passionate heart of 
a rose had coarsened somewhat and become 
dull in tint. The haughty chin curved 
boldly into a heavy fold of flesh, whence 
it descended into the broad colymnar 
throat with its encircling lines of a beauty 
overripe. The rounded arms and the 
magnificent bust and_ shoulders still 
gleamed white and wonderful through the 
folds of rose-colored tissue which half cov- 
ered, half revealed them, and her small 
hand with its slim pointed fingers and oval 
nails like pink pearls lay warmly white on 
the coverlid like some wondrous flower. If 
Atossa was a rose stripped of its glory of 
summer leaves, Amestris was assuredly a 
rose full-blown and already at the point 
of fading. 

The queen mother continued to gaze at 
the graceful, indolent figure of her daugh- 
ter-in-law, the smile in her eyes softening 
into a look which in another might have 
been construed into pity or contempt, or 
a subtle mingling of both; but the daugh- 
ter of Cyrus had been too long complete 
mistress of herself and her emotions to al- 
low her features to speak for her. 

“Tis a pity that you did not have the 
counsel of one wiser than yourself yester- 
day at this hour,” observed Atossa at length, 
and by way of emphasizing her speech she 
tapped briskly upon the floor with the jade 
ball of her staff, which she habitually held 
planted before her after the manner of the 
Persian monarchs. 


Amestris had permitted the thick curtain 
of her long lashes to fall over her dark eyes. 

“Tt pleases the revered mother of the 
Great King—may he live forever—to speak 
in riddles,” she answered, without trou- 
bling to lift them. 

“Has no one, then, told you what hap- 
pened at the banquet yesterday?” demand- 
ed Atossa, her voice suddenly honied and 
soft as the distant cooing of doves. 

Amestris opened her eyes and flashed 
a frightened look at the queen. When 
Atossa spoke in that tone it was time to 
be afraid; and of this the queen consort 
Was quite as well aware as the meanest 
slave in the palace. 

“TI have heard nothing,” she said, a 
shade of anxiety crossing her handsome 
face. ‘‘ Nothing—save that the king will 
set forth immediately on his Grecian cam- 
paign. All the satrapies will furnish troops, 
and the victory of the Persian arms is al- 
ready well assured.” 

Atossa laughed musically—quite as mu- 
sically as in the old days when she had led 
kings and princes captive by the magic of 
her charms. 

“TI condole with you—princess,” she 
said, dropping her words slowly as though 
the better to observe their blighting effect; 
“you have faded early—too early. You 
know I warned you years ago against many 
sweetmeats and the constant sipping of 
sherbets.” 

“What do you mean? And why call 
me princess—who am reigning queen, and 
queen alone?” demanded Amestris, rising 
and looking down angrily upon the shrunk- 
en figure of the woman at her feet. | 

Seen thus, her tall majestic form drawn 
to its full height, Amestris looked every 
inch the queen she had declared herself. 

“If you may no longer be called queen 
and consort you have only yourself to 
thank for it,” said Atossa, quite unmoved. 
“ But I must go; I meet my son, the king, 
at supper to-night. Doubtless he wishes 
to advise with me.” 

She arose and drew her mantle of the 
royal violet and white about her shoulders 
with elaborate care. 

“Tt is suffocatingly hot in here,” she 
drawled, ‘‘ but a cool wind from the moun- 
tains has sprung up; you would do well to 
direct your slaves to draw the curtains and 
allow it to enter.” 





Amestris had grown pale to the lips; she 
advanced almost timidly and laid her hand 
on Atossa’s mantle, as if to detain her 
against her will. 

“Tt still pleases the great queen to speak 
in riddles,” she said; ‘“ but I am dull to- 
day from lack of sleep, perchance——” 

“You were always dull, Amestris,” the 
queen mother said with cutting emphasis. 
“T knew it right well when I married you 
to my son; but you were healthy and hand- 
some, and Ahasuerus was only a princeling 
in those days. I had determined, it is true, 
that he should sit on the throne of his 
father Darius and of the great Cyrus, my 
father; for he alone of all the princes was 
of the blood royal, unpolluted by any com- 
moner strain.” 

“I also am royal,” interrupted Ames- 
tris, with a return of her queenly hauteur. 

“Not altogether,” said Atossa. “ Your 
father was the brother of Darius, it is true, 
but his mother was a slave. Still, you were 
of the royal house, and I chose you for my 
son.” 

She paused and looked piercingly into 
the pallid face of the queen. ‘‘ You have 
borne Ahasuerus three sons,” she went on 
with merciless distinctness, “‘ and so far you 
have done well; one of those sons shall one 
day sit on the throne of his father. But 
you, daughter of Otanes, are no longer 
his queen. The decree has already gone 
forth—the decree of the Medes and Per- 
sians which cannot be altered.” 

Amestris staggered back as though she 
had received a mortal blow. ‘“ You—you 
are mad! I do not believe you! ” 

“Why did you not come to the banquet 
yesterday when the Great King Xerxes, my 
son—may he live forever!—sent for you 
and commanded you to appear in his pres- 
ence?” 

“ Yesterday—” faltered Amestris, press- 
ing her hand to her head as though in mor- 
tal pain. ‘‘ Why, yesterday, I myself en- 
tertained the wives of the princes and their 
honorable women at a banquet in my gar- 
den here, as you yourself know. The king 
had commanded me so to do, and I— 
obeyed. The Queen Atossa did not honor 
me with her presence, it is true, though I 
had desired it.” 

“T dined in the great hall of columns, 
sitting at the right hand of my son, as is 
my divine right,” answered Atossa proudly. 
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“T care not for women, and a banquet 
where no men are present is a weariness 
to the flesh. But the king sent for you; 
in my hearing he dispatched Aspamitres 
with a message bidding you present your- 
self before the King’s Majesty without de- 
lay. But you—did not see fit to obey.” 

‘‘ How could I leave my guests?” fal- 
tered Amestris. “It would have been a 
gross insult. The Princess of Media was 
on my right hand and the wife of Meres, 
who is a Princess of Thebes of the blood 
royal, on my left. It was impossible, I 
tell you. Besides, I was not attired in my 
robes of royal state, without which I could 
not appear in the presence of the king. To 
have gone to the hands of my tire-woman 
would have consumed an hour or more; it 
would then shave been too late.” 

Atossa laughed—a harsh, cruel laugh 
this time, which lashed the other like the 
blow of a whip. 

“You are wondrous fertile in excuses— 
now that it is indeed too late,” she said. 
“I beg of you do not exhaust your breath 
in rehearsing them to me.” 

“But I—I sent a writing to the king 
by the hand of Aspamitres, explaining the 
matter,” Amestris went on, her voice trem- 
bling more and more. “I begged Xerxes 
to do me the favor to excuse me until some- 
what later, when it would be possible for 
me to come to him without offending my 
guests. I entreated him to send me word 
of his royal will in the matter. Then 
ee 


“You already knew his royal will,” 
Atossa interrupted coldly. “ The word 
had gone forth—the word of a Persian 
king—and you chose to spurn his command 
—to flout his Divine Majesty to his face 
like an ignorant shepherdess. Not alone 
did you affront the supreme royalty, but 
all the assembled princes of Media and 
Persia, who were cognizant of the mat- 
ter.” 

“ But my writing was to the king alone 
—as a wife to her husband I wrote, and 
I directed the eunuch Aspamitres to give 
it into the hand of Ahasuerus and to no 
other. He would have understood. He is 


ever most kind and considerate.” 

“Too kind and too considerate,” mocked 
Atossa. “ And you, unseeing fool that you 
are, have grown ever bolder and more pre- 
suming in your treatment of the king, with 
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that familiarity which breeds contempt, as 
an overripe pomegranate produces within 
itself the maggot which destroys it. So 
have you destroyed yourself, princess, and 
I cannot find it in my heart to pity you 
overmuch. Farewell! I came only to 
break the news to you somewhat more 
gently. The king’s decree in the matter, 
which has already been written by the 
hand of his scribes, will reach you in good 
time.” 

Amestris sank back half fainting on her 
couch as Atossa passed out, and her fright- 
ened women crowded about her, with bot- 
tles of scent and restoratives. Atossa’s 
voice had not been loud, yet the quick ears 
of the attendants had heard most of the 
conversation, and consternation had fallen 
upon them one and all like an untimely 
frost on a bed of bright flowers. As the 
personal attendants of Vashti—as the sole 
queen of Ahasuerus was generally called 
in the palace—they had enjoyed special 
privileges and emoluments which might 
now be taken from them. They looked at 
one another with distraught glances full 
of a growing fear. It might well be that 
the fainting queen would shortly be visited 
by the palace executioner. Such grim pro- 
ceedings were not altogether unknown at 
Shushan, where swift poison or the silent 
bowstring were the convenient mediums 
by which superfluous or inconvenient per- 
sons were summarily caused to vanish from 
the stage of gay court life. One by one 
on noiseless feet the women vanished from 
the great chamber, while the stricken queen 
lay moaning among the purple and golden 
pillows of her couch, her dress disordered, 
her rich hair hanging in heavy masses to 
the floor. At last only the black fan girl 
remained, standing like a statue of ebony 
behind the couch, her great gilded palm- 
leaf swaying back and forth in the per- 
fumed air with rhythmic regularity. 


CHAPTER II 
THE LAW OF THE MEDES AND PERSIANS 


It was already early in the day, yet the 
great northern approach to the palace of 
Xerxes presented a brilliant scene of bustle 
and activity; on the double flight of grand 


sculptured staircases, which connected the 
city of Shushan with the terraced platform 
which dominated both city and plain like 
a vast and beautiful throne, a constant pro- 
cession of people came and went in a parti- 
colored, glittering stream—nobles, slaves, 
citizens, soldiers and officers of the guard, 
the latter riding their well-trained horses 
directly up the wide marble stair, con- 
structed with a view to this very end. The 
portico itself, its lofty roof supported upon 
eight magnificent columns, was in effect a 
hall of audience and a summer throne 
room, since it stood open to all the winds 
of heaven, save for the marvelous hang- 
ings of white, green, and blue fastened with 
cords of the royal white and violet, which 
conveniently shielded it from too ardent in- 
cursions of the brilliant light of the cloud- 
less spring sky. In and out under the car- 
ven capitals swallows flitted, cleaving the 
bright air like swift arrows sped from an 
unseen bow, while the cool marble pave- 
ments far beneath resounded to the sub- 
dued ring of armor and the sound of in- 
numerable feet, coming and going between 
the columns from every side. In the midst 
of this vast columnar hall, the burning 
cynosure of every eye, sat the monarch him- 
self upon a raised dais which commanded 
a view not only of the varied groups of 
courtiers, who appeared to gather and dis- 
solve beneat!. his eye like the gayly colored 
figures of a kaleidoscope, but of the fertile 
plains of Shushan stretching away like a 
lilied carpet to the mountains of Lauristan, 
rising dim and cold in the purple of their 
distant majesty. 

The earlier business of the day had con- 
sisted chiefly in receiving the official re- 
ports of the various princes and satraps 
who were about to accompany Xerxes upon 
the long-contemplated expedition into 
Greece. The son of Darius had begun his 
rule over the hundred and seven and 
twenty provinces—wrested from the grasp 
of weaker potentates by the doughty enter- 
prises of Cyrus, Cambyses and the no less 
valiant Darius—by the notable putting 
down of an insurrection in Egypt, and the 
quelling of minor revolts in less distant de- 
pendencies. Having done all this, and 
being now at such terms of peace with the 
world as promised a period of luxurious 
inaction, Xerxes had opposed, as vigor- 
ously as a rather facile and yielding temper 
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would permit, the hazardous campaign to 
which he now found himself, the resources 
of his kingdom and his honor pledged. 
Just how the easy-going monarch had trav- 
eled thus far on the road of an ambition 
not his own he could hardly have told; his 
advisers undoubtedly had interests at heart 
directly opposed to his own more peaceful 
inclinations, and they skillfully worked 
upon the imagination of the king, causing 
to appear there such pictures of further 
glory and aggrandizement as they chose 
for him, somewhat after the fashion of 
the cunning jugglers and magicians who 
amused the court in its idle hours. 

Certain it was that Mardonius, uncle of 
the king by marriage, and lamentably de- 
feated in Thrace a decade ago, burned to 
retrieve his military reputation, expecting 
for himself the rich prize of conquered 
Greece. Certain refugee princes of Athens, 
resident for some years in the Persian court, 
hoped to be established as dependent des- 
pots in their native city, where they prom- 
ised themselves glorious orgies of revenge 
upon their enemies. Demoratus, the Spar- 
tan, concealed similar ambitions under a 
show of loyal devotion to the Persian mon- 
arch, whose creature he had become; while 
the vast number of Persian and Median 
nobles, soldiers, sycophants, and hangers-on, 
accustomed to war and subsisting chiefly 
on the fat spoils of battle, looked forward 
with impatience to an expedition promising 
glory, plunder, and captives innumerable, 
both male and female, upon whom they 
would work the will of the conqueror upon 
the conquered. 

So it had come to pass in this the third 
year of his reign that the great King Xerxes 
was about to undertake a task, the magni- 
tude and difficulty of which he scarcely 
yet realized. For more than six months 
the work had been going on in all parts 
of his dominions, and on this day the final 
results were being summed up—reports 
given of work previously ordered, and let- 
ters and edicts prepared by the learned 
scribes who sat near the throne, armed with 
the inkhorns, parchments, and pens of their 
profession. These numerous letters, re- 
ports, and edicts must be translated into the 
more than seventy languages spoken in the 
various provinces. When finished they 
were read aloud in the king’s hearing and 
stamped by his seal-bearer with the royal 


seal ; thereupon they were given to the hand 
of couriers, riding night and day on the 
king’s business on horses swifter than the 
wind. 

Xerxes had now listened to many de- 
tailed reports relating to vast levies of 
troops and their equipment; orders for hun- 
dreds of triremes and thousands of vessels 
of inferior sorts to be furnished by the 
maritime states. Magazines of corn, he 
was informed, had been built and stocked 
at various places along the line of march. 
The great bridge of boats over the Helles- 
pont, superior in solidity and strength to 
any bridge of the sort ever attempted—a 
veritable high road, over which troops, in- 
fantry and cavalry, baggage and supplies 
might be transported with perfect safety, 
was reported well-nigh completed; gangs 
of laborers relieving one another night and 
day, under supervision of competent engi- 
neers and a division of troops commanded 
by Meres, one of the seven hereditary 
princes. The grandeur of the forthcom- 
ing campaign and the almost infinite extent 
of his resources had been unfolded and 
spread out before the youthful monarch 
with a fulsomeness of phrase and a tedious 
repetition of his own divine prerogatives, 
which as the hours passed became almost 
nauseating in their effect upon the man. 

In person Xerxes, like his father Darius 
before him, was dark, both as to complex- 
ion, hair, and beard; but under his black 
brows and lashes there gleamed unexpect- 
edly a pair of deep blue eyes inherited from 
his mother, the fair Atossa. Unlike the 
proud, scornful regard of the militant 
daughter of Cyrus, these eyes of the royal 
despot were singularly soft and sparkling. 
His ready smile revealed rows of perfect 
teeth in the depths of his beard, which he 
wore trimmed and curled in close soldier 
fashion. Xerxes would have been called 
a handsome man anywhere; in the language 
of his courtiers he was the divine one, the 
lightning of whose glance could make alive, 
though it had slain; the beauty of whose 
brow rivaled the grandeur of the moun- 
tains; whose breath was sweeter than the 
perfume of roses—even though they were 
roses of Shiraz; whose thighs and shoulders 
were mightier than the foundations of the 
earth; and whose will was inflexible like 
the will of Auramazda, the All-Wise God. 
He was king of kings; the lord of the 
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whole earth—invincible, inflexible, all 
glorious! Yet Xerxes yawned wearily and 
very like a common man behind his broad 
brown hand, even while the acclamations, 
in which every soul of all the hundreds in 
his presence joined, rang through the great 
carved rafters, till the vast columns hewn 
from the colored A°gean marbles, appeared 
to rock on their carven bases. 

While the tumult was loudest the king 
grasped the arms of his chair as if to rise, 
the signal for terminating the audience. A 
man who stood at the left of the monarch, 
with watchful eyes upon his every move- 
ment, bent forward and whispered a word 
in his ear. 

“ Another edict still?” muttered Xerxes, 
mouthing his words as if disgusted with 
them. ‘ Let the scribes dispatch it, then; 
I will do no more to-day. Nay, if I were 
immortal as Auramazda I should weary 


- of the ceaseless streams of affairs. Bid 


Aspamitres and Bigthana attend me, and 
do you, Haman, follow me to the garden. 
Even a god must eat and drink, and by 
Bel and Nabon I am parched as the desert 
and empty as a beggar’s purse! ” 

The man addressed as Haman glanced 
dubiously at the scroll which an attendant 
had just thrust into his hand, then he beck- 
oned to one of the scribes to follow, as he 
in his turn joined the train of his royal 
master. 

The scribe in question was a tall, grave 
man apparently well past middle age, his 
untrimmed beard and certain peculiarities 
of his dress setting him apart from the 
company of scribes from whom he had just 
been singled out. 

“You heard what our royal master said 
with regard to the edict pertaining to the 
queen?” asked Haman in a half whisper. 
“You have only to affix the royal seal and 
dispatch it to the various provinces.” 

“Nay, but the Great King—may he 
prosper exceedingly—has not yet heard the 
writing of the decree. I must read it in 
his presence, according to the law; else I 
cannot send it.” 

“You are 'too particular as to the law, 
Matacas. The king is the law. He has 
passed his royal word to divorce the queen; 
and it only remains to finish the business, 
as he commanded.” 

The scribe looked troubled. 

“The king knew not what edict it was. 
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Perchance he will repent himself of an act 
done in haste. The queen is the wife of 
his youth and the mother of his sons. She 
is a great princess, moreover, and of the 
blood royal.” 

Haman fixed the scribe with a lightning 
glance of displeasure. 

“Who are you, Jew, to instruct me, a 
noble of Persia? Hold your craven tongue 
and follow in silence. I will see to it that 
the royal seal is affixed in the presence with- 
out delay.” 

Xerxes lolling at his ease in a latticed 
marble pavilion, where his cup-bearers 
poured for him the exquisite wines of 
Shiraz and Ecbatana into golden goblets 
cooled with snow, glanced up with a laugh 
of relief and pleasure as Haman again ob- 
truded his brilliant presence within the 
range of the royal vision. 

“ Drink, Haman,” he bade the courtier, 
“and forget care!” 

“But the edict, Great King, which re- 
quires only the affixing of the royal seal 
to become a law.” 

“ What edict have I issued of late which 
requires this unseemly haste?” demanded 
the king impatiently. ‘‘ Cannot I refresh 
myself for an hour in my garden without 
an edict being thrust into my face? Take 
it away!” 

“May the King’s Excellent Majesty 
pardon his servant; but I act under the 
king’s express command of yesterday.” 

Xerxes raised his hand meditatively to 
his beard. 

“ Yesterday—yesterday? Why, yester- 
day I feasted the princes. There was no 
state-craft mixed with the victuals of the 
king’s table; no royal commandments is- 
sued, save as to the wine and the disposition 
of the garlands.” 

“The King’s Majesty cannot have for- 
gotten the refusal of the Queen’s Majesty 
to appear at the banquet, and the decree 
that went forth from the all-wise tongue 
of the king,” faltered the courtier, paling 
a little before the blue lightning of the 
king’s gaze, yet secure in the knowl- 
edge of the unalterable nature of the 
writing, which had already been made by 
the most skilled of all the king’s learned 
scribes. 

“You are talking foolishness, Haman; 
I remember nothing of what you say; 
yet—” The king paused and passed his 
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hand across his eyes as if to brush from 
them some hindering substance. ‘“ Why, 
the queen was present at the banquet, and 
sat at my side,” he exclaimed. 

“The Queen Atossa, exalted mother of 
the Divine Majesty, sat at your right hand.” 
The courtier’s voice was low and smooth. 
He knew well that the king’s senses had 
been muddled with wine when the unal- 
terable words had issued from his lips, and 
also that his hasty decision had not ema- 
nated from his own mind, but, as too fre- 
quently happened, from the wily suggestion 
of Atossa herself, and of Memucan, a pow- 
erful prince of Media, who secretly hated 
the reigning queen. 

“The queen mother—yes; I remember 
now; but my wife—my Amestris was not 
there. I remember that I missed her. 
But—~ Why in the name of Auramazda 
do you all stare at me so? Read what you 
have written, Matacas; I see you are wait- 
ing, your hooked nose smelling the parch- 
ments like a bird of ill omen.” 

The scribe gravely unrolled the parch- 
ment which he held in his hand and pro- 
ceeded to read to the king, in full form 
and in the language of the decree, unal- 
terable after the manner of the Medes and 
Persians, the royal edict against Vashti 
Amestris, one time royal consort of Xerxes, 
the King of Media and Persia and of the 
one hundred and seven and twenty prov- 
inces—the names whereof were set down 
in due order; to the effect that since Vashti 
Amestris, the Queen’s Majesty, had refused 
to obey the direct command of the king, 
she was hereby set aside and divorced for- 
ever. Then followed also the kingly com- 
mand that all wives and maidens in all the 
excellent dominions and kingdom of Xerxes 
should hereby take warning to observe and 
do as they were bidden by those men who 
had rule over them, lest a similar evil fate 
overtake them. 

As the scribe’s sonorous voice intoned the 
formal words of the writing, which he had 
himself transcribed from the unthinking 
words of Xerxes, words cunningly sug- 
gested to him by Memucan, chief enemy 
of the queen, Xerxes turned exceeding pale, 
and his blue eyes blazed fiercely under the 
penthouse of his black brows. 

“*Tis a conspiracy,” he said hoarsely, 
“a foul conspiracy against the queen, and 
against myself, in that the queen is well- 


beloved by me, and I would not willingly 
do her harm.” His head sank forward on 
his breast, while unwilling memory held her 
torch over the events of the previous day. 
He began te realize, albeit vaguely, the 
unhappy circumstances which had caused 
this terrible writing. Some one—it might 
have been Memucan—had spoken softly of 
the queen in his ear. She was the most 
beautiful—the voice had said purringly— 
of all women in the world; and he had 
assented with a shout of approval. Like 
the lilies of Shushan for perfection, like the 
snows of Lauristan for purity, and like the 
throne of the King’s Majesty for splendor. 
Again and yet again his cup-bearers had 
filled the gem-encrusted goblet, and he had 
drunk deeply of both wine and flattery, till 
a great foolish longing had come upon him 
to display the superlative charms of his 
queen before the eyes of the assembled 
princes and potentates. He had pictured 
her in all the majesty of her beauty and 
the magnificence of her royal apparel, 
gleaming with the pearls and jewels which 
he had himself chosen for her. And for- 
getting all else save his fatuous pride in 
his queen, he had dispatched his chamber- 
lains to fetch her. 

She had not come. Aspamitres had pros- 
trated himself in the royal presence as one 
overcome with fear, and delivered the 
queen’s reply. “ The Queen’s Majesty,” 
he said, “sends greeting to Xerxes, King 
of Media and Persia, and regrets that 
she cannot accede to his request, inas- 
much as the etiquette prescribed by the 
King’s Excellent Majesty forbids the pres- 
ence of honorable women at _ banquets 
like the one at which the king is set 
down.” 

At this the queen mother, who sat glit- 
tering with jewels like an idol and quite 
unabashed at her son’s right hand, blazed 
with ill-concealed fury. 

“ Honorable women, indeed!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ What, then, am I, daughter, 
wife, and mother of kings? The queen has 
cast a base insult at me, Atossa, daughter 
of the Great Cyrus, founder of the Persian 
dynasty ; and to you, oh, king, I submit the 
matter. Shall this descendant of a slave 
defy your Excellent Majesty to your face? 
Shall she cast aspersions upon the mother 
of the divine one? Auramazda and all the 
gods forbid!” 
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And the seven hereditary princes who sat 
at the king’s table applauded these words 
to the echo; and Memucan, who because of 
his semiroyal birth sat at the king’s left, 
whispered in the king’s ear that she was 
not worthy who had done this thing, since 
certain of the foreign princes were even 
now laughing secretly, because the king of 
kings had been flouted to his face by a 
woman. 

The words had enraged Xerxes beyond 
measure—he remembered it all now; and 
he had shrieked out that no one should defy 
his authority or insult his Majesty. He 
had turned in his rage to the men who 
watched the scene from under drooping 
lids, as those who know not whither the 
event will turn under their eyes. 

“What shall be done to this woman, 
according to the law, because she has dis- 
obeyed me, and defied me to my face in this 
my own palace?” 

At first no one durst raise his voice 
against the queen, because every man of 
them knew that in his sober hours Xerxes 
was as wax in the hands of his women. 
And they: waited for Atossa to speak 
first. 

Atossa read their dubious glances aright. 
She had drunken much wine; but it had 
not made her merry at heart as the king 
had been but an hour since; only bitterness 
and wrath lurked in the cup. The great 
queen saw herself second who had always 
been first, and for the moment she hated 
Amestris with all the sullen fury of her 
nature. The cunningly devised insult of 
Aspamitres’ words, which were indeed 
true, but which it chanced Amestris had 
not uttered, were as oil upon the flame of 
her wrath. The scroll which Amestris had 
intended for the hand of her husband As- 
pamitres gave to Memucan, who glanced 
at it slyly and crumpled it in the palm of 
his hand. 

“Let Amestris be no longer queen,” 
Atossa said, in a high strident voice which 
reached the ear of the most distant reveler. 
“ Let her be strangled!” 

Memucan séized upon the words of the 
queen and himself spoke to the king, with 
grave assumption of prudence and forbear- 
ance, yet as one who plainly foresaw un- 
seen evils gathering in the train of the 
queen’s rash action. 

“May the divine one live forever,” he 
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had said, “ and may his wisdom be that of 
Auramazda, as is his excellent glory; but 
the queen hath wronged not the king only, 
but all the princes and all the people of all 
the provinces of the King’s Majesty. For 
this deed of the queen shall come abroad 
unto all women, so that they shall despise 
their husbands and them that have rule 
over them, when it shall be reported that 
the Great King Xerxes commanded his 
queen to appear before him, but she came 
not. Likewise shall the ladies of Persia 
and Media say this day unto all the king’s 
princes, which have heard of the deed of 
the queen. Then shall arise too much con- 
tempt and wrath. If it please the king let 
there go a royal commandment from him, 
and let it be written among the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, that it cannot be 
altered, that Vashti, who is also called 
Amestris, come no more before the king. 
And let the king give her royal estate unto 
another that is better than she. And when 
the king’s decree which he shall make shall 


‘be published throughout all his empire—an 


empire which is bounded only by the ends 
of the earth—all wives shall give to their 
husbands honor, both to great and small. 
Then shall great glory redound to the 
King’s Majesty, and all the men of the 
earth shall bow before him in praise and 
gratitude.” 

These words of the astute Memucan 
floated before the king’s mind like phrases 
muttered in a dream. Like a dream also 
was the memory of the great shout of ap- 
proval which shook the rafters of the ban- 
queting hall. But had he spoken the fatal 
words of the decree? He could not re- 
member. 

Suddenly he dropped his hands from his 
eyes and no one present ever forgot his 
face of anguish. He spoke directly to the 
scribe. 

“ Matacas,”” he said hoarsely, “tell me 
the truth, as thou art a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews and dost believe in thy invisible 
God, Jehovah; did I put away my wife 
Amestris because she refused to come to the 
banquet at my command?” 

The Jew looked at the ashen face of the 
king and a great pity was in his heart. 

“May the king live forever,” he began 
mechanically. 

But Xerxes interrupted him with an im- 
patient gesture. 
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“Forget empty ceremony for the mo- 
ment,” he said, with a frown of anger. 
“I asked the question of you, Matacas, 
because you were present. I saw you. 
You do not drink wine as we Persians 
drink it. I ask you for the truth—as man 
to man.” 

The scribe bowed his head. 

“The king spoke the words even as I 
have read them in his presence,” he said 
regretfully. 

Xerxes groaned aloud. 

“Then it is done, and no one, not even 
I, who am king of potentates, can undo 
it!” 

He clenched his great hand, and the 
muscles of his arm swelled visibly within 
the band of red gold that encircled it. 
Matacas, the Hebrew scribe, whose hand 
had dealt the final blow, stood like a statue 
of bronze in his place, bearing the fateful 
parchment; in the background Haman, 
licking his lips with the furtive satisfaction 
of a sleek animal, awaited the issue with 


unconcealed eagerness; while the meaner ° 


attendants and slaves durst not raise their 
eyes to the stern figure that dominated 
them all. 

In the midst of a silence which could be 
felt there came a rush of feet at the door 
without, and a woman’s voice upraised in 
passionate entreaty. 

“Let me pass! I care not if my life is 
forfeit. I must—I will see the king!” 

Xerxes started ; then a swift flush sprang 
to his dark face. He strode to the door 
and thrust aside the crossed spears with 
which the guards had barred the way. The 
tall figure of a woman pallid and disheveled 
staggered past them, gazed wildly at the 
amazed and curious faces for an instant, 
then dropped moaning at the feet of the 
king. 

“* Xerxes—oh, my husband, listen to 
me, I entreat thee! Nay, slay me if 
thou wilt! I cannot—I cannot bear it 
longer!” And the anguished voice broke 
into a loud sobbing wail of inarticulate 
grief. 

Xerxes stooped. ‘“ Amestris,” he whis- 
pered, raising the woman tenderly in his 
arms. “ My Amestris! ” 

Then he turned with a snarl of rage 
upon the watchful group. 

“ Out of my sight—all of you! I would 
be alone with my—wife.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE HIDDEN STAR 


In the courtyard of a modest house near 
the eastern gate of the city of Shushan a 
maiden stood feeding her doves. From the 
red-tiled roof overhead, and from the 
gnarled boughs of the ancient olive tree 
that cast the deep shadow of its silver 
leaves upon the pavement came the pretty 
creatures with eager swoop and flutter, 
crowding about her feet with outstretched 
necks and a peculiar winnowing sound of 
their broad pinions. The girl allowed the 
yellow grain to trickle slowly through her 
slim brown fingers, laughing the while at 
the antics of a couple of iridescent beauties 
bolder than the others, who ventured to 
snatch the food from her very hand. 

“’There—there! my little ones; it is 
enough!” she cried, clapping her hands 
over the empty bowl. “See! There is 
no more, and you are not hungry, only 
greedy; you shall drink first, then fly 
away.” 

She pushed back the cover from the stone 
cistern, drew out a brown jug full and 
poured it slowly into a broad basin of pol- 
ished copper; then stood aside to watch 
the thirsty creatures as they plunged their 
pretty heads deep into the cool water. A 
flock of chattering sparrows had gathered 
and were hopping nimbly about picking 
the fragments left from the pigeons’ hasty 
meal from between the stones. The girl 
glanced at them thoughtfully, her red lips 
parting in a half smile. 

As she stood thus leaning upon the cis- 
tern watching the almoners of her lavish 
bounty she looked little more than a child, 
albeit her kirtle of blue and white fell 
about her tall slender figure down to the 
small sandaled feet, while a womanly veil 
of darker stuff drawn over her head half 
hid the heavy waves of rich dark hair. 
Her face, a slender oval, gleamed white 
under the dark mantle—yet was it white 
with a rich undertone of rosy olive, the 
cheeks flushing with a warmer color which 
paled and deepened with the generous tides 
of life beneath. Her features were straight 
and noble, her mouth red and passionate 
as the mouth of a woman, yet the dark eyes 
beneath the thick curtain of curling lashes 
still wore the soft wondering look of a 
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young child, who gazes at the world half 
pleased, half affrighted from the safe shel- 
ter of its mother’s arms. 

A young man, wearing the gleaming 
armor and winged crest which distinguished 
the guardsmen of the king entered the cool 
retreat softly, and paused irresolute as if 
loath to disturb the utter peace and inno- 
cence of the maiden’s revery. But she 
heard his step and turned her head with a 
flashing smile which woke up a myriad of 
charming curves and dimples and made of 
her more a child than ever. 

“ After all your promises, Nathan, you 
are too late to see the pigeons feed,” she 
said reproachfully. “I waited and waited 
till the poor darlings were ready to devour 
the very stones for hunger. And so you 
see I had to feed them, though I did want 
you to see them eat from my hand.” 

“‘ It was impossible for me to get off duty 
before, Hadassah,” said the man, advancing 
into the brilliantly lighted space by the cis- 
tern. “I thought of you, dear, and longed 
to be here.” 

The girl looked up at the handsome dark 
face under the gilded helmet with a little 
cry of surprise and pleasure. 

“What beautiful dazzling bright ar- 
mor!” she cried, “ and oh, those outspread 
wings in the front of your cap! they are 
almost like the wings of my prettiest dove; 
and, Nathan, is that the king?” Her 
child’s voice sank to a reverent murmur, 
as she touched with one slim finger the 
bronze figure of a man between the 
wings. 

“Yes, little one; that small image rep- 
resents the King’s Majesty, and the wings 
are the token of his power—a power which 
in the language of the court overspreads 
the earth from the rising of the sun to 
the going down thereof. Nevertheless, we 
must needs make war.” ‘The young man 
drew his black brows together half angrily 
as he doffed his pointed helmet, for the 
heat in the street without was great and he 
had come in haste through the city. ‘“‘ May 
I entreat you for a draught of water, dear 
Hadassah?” 

The girl clapped her hands. 

“T have something better than that,” 
she cried. ‘Guess what it is!” 

She approached her brilliant child’s face 
nearer the man, and for the life of him he 
could not resist the innocent freshness of 
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the smiling lips, but touched them lightly 
with his own. 

The girl shook her head and drew back. 

“You ought not to do that, Nathan,” 
she said gravely. “ We are not yet—be- 
trothed.” She blushed deliciously as she 
hesitated over the last word. 

“But I love you, Hadassah; and you, 
dearest and loveliest of women—love me; 
have you not said so, sweet?” His tone 
breathed a subtle anxiety mingled with the 
passion of young love. 

The dark maiden looked up at him, and 
her child’s eyes were clear and deep as pools 
of water under the midnight sky. 

“Indeed I do love you, Nathan,” she 
said earnestly. “And I love Mordecai, 
too; for he is ever the best and dearest of 
fathers to me who have neither father nor 
mother; and I—love my pigeons also, and 
these little brown birds who glance at me 
with such bright wild eyes.” 

The mischievous dimples had begun to 
come and go in her soft cheeks, and she 
lowered her long dark lashes, as she saw a 
swift frown gather between the brows of 
her lover. ‘“‘ Now you are angry, Nathan; 
for you look black and fierce as an eagle 
about to pounce on one of my white 
pigeons; but why? And why should you 
scowl at me? Am I not right to love Mor- 
decai, and Abihail—nay, I love her not 
overmuch. She scolds me too often, and 
her voice it grates like the noise of the 


stones when the corn is growing fine.” 


“But, Hadassah—beloved, I do not love 
you as Mordecai loves you, nor as Abihail 
loves you, nor yet as those pretty pigeons, 
who gather daily to feed of your bounty.” 

“Oh, do you not? Tell me then; how 
do you love me, Nathan?” 

“TI have told you many times, child; but 
you ” » 

“Tell me again. I am so forgetful. 
Ah, you cannot guess how forgetful I am! 
That is why Abihail scolds me so often 
with her voice that gra-ates like the mill- 
stones.” 

The young man possessed himself of one 
of the little hands which he pressed fer- 
vently to his lips. 

“T will tell you again, dearest and best- 
beloved of my soul; and yet again and 
again, for it is sweeter than honey out of 
the rocks—this love of mine for thee.” 

“Yes?” smiled the maiden, “ then tell 
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me just how you love me, and I—will lis- 
ten and try—oh, so hard, to remember.” 

“T love thee, beloved, as the sun loveth 
the earth, when he stoops to it in his maj- 
esty, and the earth at his kiss bursteth into 
bloom and fruitage; I love thee as the 
thirsty deer loveth the cool water of the 
mountain stream, when all day he hath been 
hard driven by the hunter; I love thee as 
the mother loveth the babe that nestles at 
her breast, for so art thou fair and helpless 
and tender. I love thee as the great sea 
loveth the little stream that fain would lose 
itself in its bosom. I love thee as the night- 
ingale loveth the rose thicket, where he 
sings all night to the moon and poureth out 
his heart to the night. With all my man’s 
strength I love thee; with my height; my 
depth; my innermost being.” 

Hadassah burst into a joyous ringing 
laugh as her lover’s impassioned voice sank 
into silence. 

“Nay, but I cannot remember ali the 
ways in which you love me—there are so 
many of them; but I will try. You shall 
hear me at my lesson.” 

She held up one delicate child’s hand 
with its pink-tipped pointed fingers, and 
began to count upon it with the forefinger 
of the other hand. 

“ Listen, now, and tell me if I forget, 
Nathan. First, you love me like the sun; 
and second, you love me like—yes, now I 
remember, like the thirsty deer. That is a 
queer way to love; is it not? Then, you 
love me like—like—no; do not tell me; I 
wish to think of it all myself. You love 
me like— Nay; I cannot remember.” 

“You must needs remember, child, for 
I am going away and cannot hear you at 
your lesson many times more,” said Nathan, 
smiling at her pretty play with thumb and 
fingers. He bent to kiss the pretty hand 
which quivered like a captive bird in his 
clasp. “I am going with the king into 
Greece.” 

“With the king—into Greece? Oh, 
Nathan, why—why are you going? I shall 
be so dull with no one but the doves and 
Abihail—for, as thou knowest, Mordecai 
comes home but seldom. He is always at 
the palace, writing, writing all day long. 
Oh, I cannot bear to have you go. If’you 
love me as the nightingale loveth the rose 
—see; I have remembered—why not stay 
with me always?” 


“The man’s arm stole softly about the 
slender waist. 

“ Hadassah,” he said hoarsely, “ I would 
that I could make thee my wife—now, at 
once; but poor, dependent upon the king’s 
bounty, albeit a prince of Judah, what can 
I do? I must even go to the war and do 
what I may to earn glory and reward. I 
shall be near the king’s person as one of 
his bodyguard. Who knoweth whether 
Jehovah will not prosper me, even as he 
prospered the great prophet Daniel in the 
days of the wresting of Babylon out of the 
hands of the Assyrian? I will come back, 
beloved, and thou shalt be mine in the day 
of my return. I will demand the promise 
of Mordecai, thy kinsman. He cannot 
refuse.” 

“ But you will go—you will be far away, 
and I—shall be here—alone,” sighed the 
girl. ‘Oh, Nathan, you cannot think how 
dull it is, and how tiresome is the everlast- 
ing making of cakes with corn and honey 
—and I cannot shape them as Abihail does, 
try as I may. And yesterday I let them all 
burn on the stones while I was thinking 
of many things. If only I could go to the 
palace sometimes, and see the processions 
and hear the music.” 

“ May Jehovah forefend!” muttered the 
prince. “ Nay, child, do not wish for the 
palace. It is not a good place for maidens.” 

“That is what Mordecai is always say- 
ing,” pouted the girl. “ And he will not 
even tell me of the beautiful ladies over- 
much, nor of how they braid their hair, 
nor of the ornaments they put on; and I 
should so like to know! He says he does 
not remember if they loop the braids at 
the side—so, or leave them loose. Do you 
know, Nathan?” 

“ Nay, child; I do not often see the wom- 
en of the royal house. And I would not 
if I could. My duties——” 

“Then you have seen them?” inter- 
rupted the girl, clasping her small hands 
upon his arm, with the gesture of a coax- 
ing child. “Tell me, Nathan, about the 
beautiful ladies; did you see—the queen?” 

“T saw the old queen, Atossa, but yes- 
terday; she was at the banquet given by the 
king to the seven princes and the satraps 
of the province.” 

“Oh, the queen—Atossa—did you say 
her name was? How curious and pretty! 
Do you know I do not like my name over- 

















much. Hadassah—it hath a harsh sound; 
do you not think so, Nathan?” 

“TI love your name, sweet, as I love 
everything about you; but I will give you 
another name; shall I?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, if it be a sweet one.” 

“It is a Persian name, and its signif- 
icance is ‘ Star of Love.’ Is not that sweet? 
It shall be for me and thee alone. Come, 
I will give it thee for a kiss, beloved—a 
kiss which I will carry away into far 
Greece through war and rapine perchance, 
and bring it back to thee unpolluted.” 

“Well, then, kiss me, and tell me the 
name.” 

Nathan’s strong arm tightened about the 
pliant maiden form till it lay against his 
breast. Then he set his lips upon hers in 
a long, passionate kiss. “Star of Love,” 
he whispered, “ Esther!” 


The Hebrew scribe, known as Matacas 
in the Persian court, failed to recognize 
his many acquaintances as he rode through 
the streets of Shushan on his homeward 
way; his head drooped forward: upon his 
broad breast, his deep-set eyes seemed to be 
fixed upon the motions of the large slow- 
stepping mule which bore him. Truth to 
tell his mind was full to overflowing of 
many serious and weighty matters; chief 
among them being the wording of a new 
and most important edict which had been 
entrusted to him, as chief among the palace 
scribes, to frame into suitable phrase and 
form in‘ all the seventy languages spoken 
in the scattered provinces, and of which he 
alone was master. The fact that he had 
been singled out by name for the king’s 
impassioned appeal, to the exclusion of 
Haman and other noble Persians present, 
scarcely occurred to his mind; yet its effect 
upon the facile courtiers of Xerxes had been 
marked. Already the palace was buzzing 
with ‘t, and more than one envious eye 
marked the tall spare figure and brooding 
face of the Hebrew as he strode through 
the corridors, past whispering groups of 
slaves and courtiers, apparently oblivious 
to their deep interest, and wholly unaware 
of the myriad speculations excited by his 
presence. 

Matacas was to be no longer scrivener, 
said one, but was shortly to be advanced to 
a prominent position in the king’s gate, as 
the great anteroom facing the northern por- 
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tico was called. He had already received 
a rich reward, declared another; and this 
person was ready to swear to the number 
of gold darics and the weight of the many- 
linked chain of office which Bigthana, chief 
of the king’s treasury, had delivered to him. 

As a matter of fact, the king had no 
thought of rewarding the man who albeit 
at his own request had thrust deep the 
sword of separation between the mother of 
his sons and himself. Already the monarch 
had given orders concerning the future es- 
tate of Amestris, and all day Matacas had 
been busy transcribing his expressed wishes 
with regard to the moneys, estates, slaves, 
privileges and emoluments to be granted to 
the divorced queen. The decree unalter- 
able had gone forth—the decree of the 
Medes and Persians that could not be 
broken; but Xerxes did what he could to 
secure to his disgraced consort what com- 
forts and ameliorations were at his com- 
mand, and they were many. The tire- 
women and attendants who had forsaken 
her in the dire hour of her need had flocked 
back eager and contrite, only to find them- 
selves barred from the royal apartments; 
where other and more beautiful maidens 
and slaves had already taken their places; 
courtiers and princes vied with one an- 
other to do homage to the woman who 
from the depths of her abasement had still 
contrived to win the king’s distinguished 
favor. 

Nevertheless, and Matacas knit his brows 
afresh, a new edict was in process of 
framing, which provided for the choos- 
ing of another consort for the Imperial 
Majesty. It was not meet, urged the king’s 
advisers—prominent among whom was 
Carchenas, a Median noble, and one in 
policy and ambition with Memucan, who 
durst not for fear of his life appear with 
undue prominence in the matter—it was 
not meet nor proper that the King’s Maj- 
esty should be alone. A consort must be 
chosen, else the decree lately dispatched to 
the provinces would become a laughing- 
stock among the people, and the king him- 
self forced to eat his own words. It might 
indeed be that Amestris should still in the 
comparative privacy of court life be one of 
the lesser wives of the monarch; but in the 
eyes of the nation she had been deprived 
of her high estate, and another better than 
she must be chosen. 
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In this crisis of affairs there were not 
wanting those who urged upon Xerxes the 
remembrance of the compact which his father 
Darius had made with the seven hereditary 
princes, providing that all consorts of roy- 
alty must be chosen from among the seven 
princely houses, thus precluding the intru- 
sion of strange blood and stranger relig- 
ions through foreign or barbaric alliances, 
and utterly doing away with the danger 
incident to the influence of those baser 
creatures of the court, who might by sheer 
charm of physical beauty or by ill-nurtured 
fascinations of magic, black or white, obtain 
such complete ascendancy over the royal 
will as to be proclaimed queens and con- 
sorts. 

There were several marriageable prin- 
cesses from among whom the king might 
choose. But Xerxes angrily refused to be 
cajoled or coerced further. He had been 
deceived when in his cups, he said bitterly, 
and had thereby been forced to give up the 
wife whom he had chosen in his youth; but 
he would do no further. War, he declared 
should be his sole mistress for the present, 
and in that the succession was already pro- 
vided for in case of his unlooked-for demise, 
there could be no fault to find with his 
decision. 

It was the chief chamberlain Hegai, or 
Hegé, as he was oftener called, who at last 
obtained the ear of the king in one of his 
softer moments and begged permission to 
resort to one of the ancient and picturesque 
customs of the Oriental Court. 

“Let me, most devoted of a myriad 
slaves,” entreated this silver-tongued indi- 
vidual, “ during the absence of the King’s 
Majesty in Greece, send officers into all the 
provinces of his vast kingdom, and let these 
persons gather all the fairest of the young 
maidens and give them into my charge here 


in the palace and, when the King’s Divine 
Majesty returns victorious from his wars, 
let him choose among them, and the maiden 
which pleases the king shall be made 
queen, according to his royal word which 
he has spoken.” 

And Xerxes, vastly displeased with all 
the passion and furor of the matter, and 
truth to tell wearied to the full measure of 
his endurance by the unceasing tears and 
complaints of Amestris, whom, it appeared, 
nothing could comfort or appease, gave 
Hegé leave to do as he had said. 

“T will choose a queen and consort when 
I return from my campaign into Greece,” 
he said openly, and from this decision no 
one durst venture to move him; not even 
Amestris, who had grown haggard and un- 
lovely under the stress of her grief and 
abasement; nor yet Atossa, who had al- 
ready on her part chosen for her son Arti- 
sonna, a blond princess of Media. 

All these things Matacas, the chief scribe 
of Xerxes, was turning over in his mind 
when he dismounted from his beast at his 
own door, and gave the animal into the 
hand of his servant. 

As he set foot across his threshold he 
heard a subdued murmur of voices from 
the courtyard, and being desirous to learn 
what visitor had ventured—without his 
express leave—to enter his house in his 
absence, he paused; and so it chanced that 
he heard certain of the words of Nathan, 
Prince of Edom, to Hadassah, his ward and 
cousin. 

Being a discreet man, and, moreover, de- 
siring time to arrange his thoughts which 
had indeed woven themselves into a rich 
confusion, like the parti-colored threads of 
the rug-weavers of Ispahan, he quietly 
withdrew his foot from the door, and stood 
without waiting for Nathan to appear. 


(To be continued) 























THE SALVATION 


By THE REV. CHARLES F. AKED, D.D. 


OF CHRISTIANITY 


VI. THE GOSPEL FOR THE RICH 


S there a Gospel for the 
Rich? And dare the 
churches preach it? It 
is an old reproach against 
the teacher of religion 
that he finds it pleasanter 
to preach to the poor and 

dine with the rich. It is immensely to the 

credit of the churches of this country and 
of other lands that during the entire life of 
the present generation they have been de- 
voting so much of their time and thought 
to the task of formulating their message to 
men of wealth. It is not necessary to say 
that every sermon preached has been worth 
hearing nor that every book written has 
been worth reading. Doubtless many who 
have meant well have betrayed a plentiful 
lack of information when they have adven- 
tured into the discussion of subjects ad- 
mittedly among the most thorny and per- 
plexing, as well as the most intimate and 
personal, in the whole round of human life. 
The masters of high finance would, for the 
most part, cut sorry figures in the pulpit 
or in a chair of moral philosophy. And 
the preacher is endeavoring to elucidate the 
great principles of religion and to apply 
them to the living issues of organized so- 
ciety, and notably to the problems pre- 
sented by the pursuit, accumulation, and 
distribution of wealth, may have spoken at 
times with a zeal without knowledge. Busi- 
ness: men have complained that they can 
listen with profit to a preacher until he be- 
gins to discuss business questions. Then, 
they say, he shows how much he does not 
know about the matter, and they let their 
minds wander where they will. One will 





not press too closely the question whether 
the preacher is not showing himself just a 
little too well informed about business 
methods which some of his hearers would 
prefer to have him ignore. We will let 
that pass, and admit that there are too many 
people in the world who think they have 
solved a problem when they have made 
some proposal which no human being is 
likely to accept, or one which depends for 
its usefulness upon the adoption of it by 
all men and women everywhere at a given 
moment and without preparation or prelim- 
inary! Some of these people are doubtless 
to be found in pulpits, though hackneyed 
quotations from Shelley and John Ruskin 
show that “ there are others.” And all the 
same, the earnest, informed, intelligent dis- 
cussions of problems raised by the presence 
in the land of enormous wealth side by 
side with terrible poverty, and of colossal 
crimes committed against humanity in the 
attempt to gain and hold wealth, afford a 
reassuring proof of vitality in the churches. 
The world of our day is abundantly stocked 
with good precepts, and good examples are 
not lacking. We are doing so well that 
there is every reason to hope we shall 
quickly learn to do better! Few of us are 
afraid to preach the Gospel to the Rich. 
Many of us are honestly desirous of get- 
ting our minds clear as to what such a gos- 
pel involves. 

About one thing we have practically 
made up our minds: there is nothing wrong 
in wealth itself. There is nothing beauti- 
ful in poverty. It is not worth while to 
take up valuable space arguing out of court 
the worship of poverty, dirt, and ignorance 


Eprror’s Nore.—The first article of this series appeared in the August Appleton’. 
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in which the Church delighted in ages past. 
Ibsen’s rugged hero, Dr. Stockmann, bet- 
ter represents the mind of our time. “ It 
is poverty, dirt, and ignorance which do 
the devil’s work.” No St. Francis of these 
modern days and western lands will ‘“ woo 
his sweet bride, Poverty ”’—at least not for 
the sake of the bride herself but only, when 
nothing else avails, for the sake of that 
which the “ wooing” will help him to do 
for the suffering and the poor. Wealth is 
God’s good gift, however much other 
powers seem sometimes to have presided 
over the distribution of it. 

It is no argument against this manly, 
modern view to point to the abuses of 
wealth. Every good thing is abused. The 
better it is, the more it is abused. Love 
is the most precious thing of all that mor- 
tals know; and what has been so abused ? 
The man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before remains, if 
not more valuable to the race than all the 
politicians put together, at least potentially 
the benefactor of mankind. 

Nevertheless, these abuses have to be 
taken into account, and the voice of the 
preacher must needs be raised in rebuke, 
in warning—at times in denunciation— 
and in a call to a higher life. The Apostle 
Paul is often quoted as saying that money 
is the root of all evil. Paul never said any- 
thing so foolish. He said that the love of 
money is a root of all kinds of evil; and 
so it is. Envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness grow from this root. And 
the public teacher would be hard put to it 
for illustrations in these latter days if he 
could not exhibit an abundant crop of the 
dead sea fruit of such a “ love.” 

The desire for material wealth, the ac- 
cumulation of it, and the attempt to enjoy 
it, blind the eyes of the soul often to all the 
wealth of the world which is wealth indeed. 
It takes all beauty out of earth and sea and 
sky. It takes all dignity and nobleness out 
of life. It leaves the man who has found 
all nothing worth keeping. “ Nature,” as 
Emerson says, “ has taken out of the man 
what she put into the chest.” And too 
often the man who has all that heart could 
wish has no longer the heart to wish for it 
nor the spirit to enjoy it. 

These things everybody knows—as ab- 
stract propositions! Everybody admits that 
they are sound—as copy-book maxims! 


They are the commonplace of life which 
the man who has no single thought that 
does not run counter to every one of them 
will admit to be quite admirable! And it 
is just because they are so true, have be- 
come such truisms, and are so consistently 
ignored, that the preacher of the Gospel to 
the Rich finds the beginning of it in an 
earnest question to Jes fidéles as to whether 
their wealth is not costing them too dear. 
We have passed beyond the stage of evo- 
lution represented by the pained surprise 
with which the carpet on the floor in a 
parsonage was regarded. When Henry 
Ward Beecher’s father was still a young 
man, some of his elders called upon him 
and saw to their horror a carpet in the 
parlor. They looked at each other and at 
him sadly for some time, and then one 
asked, “Can you have this and heaven, 
too?” 

Without demanding a complete avowal 
of faith in the heaven which is to be, 
we need to ask whether the men and 
women of our day can have “ this”— 
houses and land, stocks and bonds, a fever- 
ish frenzy of amusement, and a passionate 
devotion to the goddess of getting-on— 
and “ heaven, too,” sweetness of character, 
loyalty to principle, integrity of soul, the 
poetry of elevating thoughts and the music 
of great deeds, gentleness and sweet char- 
ity, an assurance of spiritual realities, and 
the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing. ‘There is something to live for 
besides making money. And that is what 
those who are intent on making it cannot 
be brought to believe, at least, cannot be 
brought to believe with such a realizing 
earnestness as to seek the other things. The - 
old gospel has to be preached, has to be 
adorned with every moving appeal and 
pointed warning, the gospel that a man’s 
life does not consist in the abundance of 
things that he possesses, and the old law 
reiterated that man shall not live by stocks 
and bonds alone but by faith and hope and 
love. 

If the pursuit of wealth is dangerous, 
the possession of wealth is often disastrous. 
And it is not disastrous to its possessor only. 
Vast accumulations in few hands present 
too often a menace to the world. The 


crimes of capital are blood-red in history, 
and the best men of the capitalist class 
Mr. Philip Snowden, the 


know this best. 
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“prophet of the labor movement” in the 
British House of Commons, has not a finer 
conscience as to the “selfish millionaire’s 
unworthy life” than Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
who has used that phrase, and Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, not less than the writer of 
these lines, holds that “there is nothing 
sadder and more despicable than the man 
who spends every waking hour of his life 
making money for money’s sake.” Hatred 
of “ predatory wealth” has been preached 
in these days with sufficient rigor and 
vigor, but we have not yet concluded that 
society must set a price on the head of a 
millionaire, as in the old days upon the 
head of a wolf. The resources of civiliza- 
tion—and of the gospel—are not yet ex- 
hausted. Even a rich man has a soul to be 
saved. He will be a better man, and the 
world will be a better place to live .in, if 
we can get established as enduringly true 
and of unspeakable importance these three 
doctrines : 


First—Money ts only honorably owned when it 
is the proper equivalent of services rendered. 

Second—Money has been dishonestly obtained 
when men and women have been used merely as 
instruments for producing wealth. 

Third—No amount of money-giving can 


atone for money-stealing. 


There are men who bear famous names 
in Church and State who are in possession 
of wealth which has been dishonestly won 
‘and which is dishonorably held if these 
positions are sound. Yet there are few 
‘more hopeful signs in the life of to-day 
than the increasing number of rich men 
who attest by their fine and public-spirited 
lives their acceptance of the first principle 
at least. Wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice has come to them, and they have 
scorned to hoard it avariciously. They 
have gloried in giving back to the commu- 
nity vast sums for the promotion of the 
public good. This they have done, not as 
“ransom” nor as “ conscience money,” but 
because they have seen a need and felt a 
duty, because the opportunity of serving 
their day and the coming day splendidly 
has touched their imagination, won their 
sympathy, and appealed to all that is noblest 
in them. There is a time for denunciation, 
and the ethics of it have not yet been suff- 
ciently studied. ‘But denunciation, undis- 
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criminating, reckless, is cheap and easy. 
And it is depressing to live always in an 
atmosphere of snarl. It is exhilarating to 
feel at times a large gratitude and to take 
pride in the achievements of the great men 
of our race. The millionaires of America 
have led the world in their superb benefac- 
tions for the world’s good. There is 
scarcely a human being between the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific who, directly or indi- 
rectly, is not better and better off, or could 
not be, for what may well be called the 
American genius for beneficence. It would 
be folly to call it “princely.” Princes 
never did such things as these. It is one 
of the finest products of the democratic 
spirit. It is supremely American. And 
yet, when all is said and done, it is no more 
than the proper recognition of this doc- 
trine, that money is not honorably owned 
except when it is the equivalent of services 
rendered. 

It may be asked, it often is asked, 
whether any man can render such services 
to the community as to entitle him to the 
possession of a million dollars, much more 
of a hundred million dollars. What is 
meant by “possess”? ‘To gloat over fig- 
ures written in a book, to spend in gluttony 
and in vice, wrecking one’s own soul by 
luxuries won through the ruin of one’s fel- 
lows? Obviously, no human being has a 
right to the “ possession,” not of millions 
but of anything, in such a sense as this. But 
as things go now, and while money remains 
the currency by which success in this world 
is commonly rewarded, then it may be 
answered that service has been rendered 
in invention, in discovery, in organization, 
and in a hundred ways, which has not been 
overpaid by the millions that stand as the 
outward and visible sign of good work well 
done. It is true that the best work never 
has been done for money. It is true that 
the best work has never been paid for in 
money. And we are not forbidden to hope 
for the coming of a day when more and 
more the people of all ranks and classes will 
work for the joy of the working and find 
their reward outside the money payment 
for it. We have not reached the final 
stage of social evolution. The last word 
has not been spoken to this age. Heaven’s 
eternal purposes for earth are not consum- 
mated in unrestricted competition. But 
meanwhile, on the plane on which we are 
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here and now living our lives, the posses- 
sion of millions is not necessarily the hall- 
mark of a thief. It may be that; but, on 
the other hand, it may be that the million- 
aire is only being properly paid for the 
work he has done for mankind. If now, 
having earned his wages, he uses them sel- 
fishly or misuses them vilely, the more woe 
is his—and ours. 

For the moment, a question presses: Can 
a man render such service to the common- 
wealth by merely contriving to get himself 
born as to entitle him to the uncontrolled 
possession of millions? He certainly can 
not. He may be congratulated upon having 
made such a wise selection of his parents. 
He may be envied because he was born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. But he 
has long since been taught that our modern 
world will not tolerate the old feudal lie 
that the child of privilege is born ready 
booted and spurred, and the child of the 
proletariat ready bridled and saddled, so 
that the rich man’s son has only to mount 
and ride—to the devil! For our world 
“the lie is dead and damned, and truth 
stands up instead.” And the truth which 
“stands up” needs to be more widely 
recognized, that if a man does by inher- 
itance come into the possession of great 
wealth, then he has been paid his wages 
beforehand, and now and all his life he 
owes to the community services for the 
wages he has been paid. He owes it as a 
debt of honor, and he will be a dishonor- 
able man if he fails to discharge his debt. 

There is little doubt that the modern 
state will limit this power of inheritance. 
Objections based on theories of personal 
liberty, and practical objections based on 
law and constitution, will all be met 
bravely, resolutely, sanely. It is difficult 
to see that anything better on this subject 
could be said than has already been said by 
Mr. Carnegie. His “‘ Gospel of Wealth ” 
remains the classic upon the desirability of 
the community taking back part of the dead 
man’s wealth for works of public service. 
Lawyers may for a time hold that his pro- 
posals are unconstitutional, and rich men’s 
sons may talk about “ spoliation ” or “ con- 
fiscation”’ or something else of the same 
character. But the good sense of future 
generations will find the way. And Mr. 
Carnegie’s words should be quoted once 
again: 


The growing disposition to tax more and 
more heavily large estates left at death is a cheer- 
ing indication of the growth of a salutary change 
in public opinion . . . Of all forms of taxation 
this seems the wisest. Men who continue hoard- 
ing great sums all their lives, the proper use of 
which for public ends would work good to the 
community from which it chiefly came, should be 
made to feel that the community, in the form 
of the State, cannot thus be deprived of its 
proper share. By taxing estates heavily at 
death the State marks its condemnation of the 
selfish millionaire’s unworthy life. It is desir- 
able that nations should go much further in this 
direction. Indeed, it is difficult to set bounds to 
the share of a rich man’s estate which should go 
at his death to the public through the agency of 
the State, and by all means such taxes should be 
graduated, beginning at nothing upon moderate 
sums to dependants, and increasing rapidly as 
the amounts swell, until of the millionaire’s 
hoard, as of Shylock’s, at least 


“The other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the State.” 


But while things remain as they are and 
men are still permitted to inherit millions 
for which “they have not toiled, neither 
did they spin,” this gospel must be preached 
with ever-deepening emphasis and power: 
they have had their wage at the beginning 
of their life, not continuously like the rest 
of us, and now they are bad men and bad 
citizens if they do not give a good day’s 
work in return for it. 

It has been freely admitted that in the 
civilization to which we have at present 
attained, great wealth may be no more than 
honest pay for work done. It needs to be 
contended with equal earnestness that no 
such wealth is honestly owned when human 
beings have been used merely as instru- 
ments for producing wealth. This is a 
principle of enormous importance. Its ac- 
ceptance on a wide scale would be epoch- 
making. In its breadth and fullness it is 
little less than revolutionary; but it is pre- 
eminently Christian, and it contains in its 
far-reaching implications the hope of the 
world. 

Sometimes we see a thing best when it 
is far away. The iniquities of King Leo- 
pold’s rule on the Congo are known to all 
the world. Within the lifetime of this gen- 
eration millions of people have been done 
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to death by starvation, disease, mutilation, 
and massacre. By means of infamies such 
as these enormous wealth has been gained. 
But that man is to be pitied or despised, to 
be scorned or shunned, who does not feel 
that such wealth is ungodly wealth, and 
who does not know that every single coin 
flung into the gorged coffers of the Belgian 
monarch and his concessionaires as the 
price of the black man’s suffering, his wife’s 
shame, and his children’s agony, “ pleads 
like angels trumpet-tongued against the 
deep damnation of their taking off.” 

Nearer home, a vast majority of the 
people of this country, an ever-increasing 
majority, too, have branded as a pirate’s 
trade the traffic in strong drink. The sa- 
loon stands condemned by the conscience 
of uncounted hosts of the American people. 
It debauches politics. It is the pest of civ- 
ilization. It is the open sore of our cities. 
It is the deadly and corrupting foe of our 
young manhood. It is an insolent affront 
to the womanhood of the land. It is the 
outstanding menace to our civilization. 
Step by step the People are advancing 
against it. And every year the conscience 
of the community is declaring more loudly 
that money made by the corruption of the 
commonwealth, by the degradation of men 
and the demoralization of women and by 
the ruin of souls, is foully made. Law will 
follow sentiment, is following sentiment 
rapidly through more than one half of the 
territories over which our flag is flying; 
and the rumseller will not forever be al- 
lowed to accumulate more wealth as he 
piles up more iniquity. 

And the aroused conscience of the people 
will not turn back to sleep again when 
these things are seén and said and done. 
Industrial conditions remain in this land 
which are a scandal to the name we bear. 
The preacher of the Gospel to the Rich will 
have to insist repeatedly, and violently if 
necessary, upon the essential wrongness of 
such conditions, and he will have to insist, 
too, that money made through the creation 
and perpetuation of those conditions is not 
honestly made. We shall have to say that 
such things are wrong, and that nothing 
on God’s earth can make them right—that 
no “political economy,” sacred rights of 
property, freedom of individual enterprise 
and liberty of contract, laws of supply and 
demand, or other windbag folly whatsoever 
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called, can make these wrong things right. 
Where men cannot live a human life, where 
they cannot share God’s good gifts of earth 
and air and sky, where they cannot enjoy, 
cannot think, cannot so much as know there 
is a life in the whole, the good, and the 
beautiful, where they can only drag out an 
existence 


Where faster and faster our iron master, 
The thing we are made for, ever drives, 
Bids us grind treasure and fashion pleasure 

For other hearts and other lives; 


where women are compelled to deny their 
womanhood and outrage the divine mother- 
hood which is God’s best gift to the race, 
where they are enslaved amidst such evil 
toil that they inflict injuries upon their frail 
bodies which lap over to the next genera- 
tion, and the ghastly words of the old the- 
ologian are made true in a sense of which 
he never dreamed, that “ there are children 
not so much born into the world as damned 
into it,”—there the gold which is coined 
out of their blood and sweat and out of the 
daily outrage of the poor and out of the 
ruin of immortal souls is wickedly made, 
and the Church must say so. A man must 
not have so large a business that he does 
not know what is being done in his name 
and by his authority and for the purpose 
of making wealth for him. The law must 
be invoked to make such conditions impos- 
sible, and the gospel must be preached until 
public opinion regards the manufacturer 
who pays less than a living wage or main- 
tains conditions fatal to life and to morality 
in the same way as it now regards the man 
who beats his wife or starves his children, 
until 


Every woman in the land 

Will point at them as they stand; 
They will scarcely dare to greet 
Their acquaintance in the street. 


If these things are conceded there will 
be no difficulty in finding acceptance for the 
third doctrine, that no amount of money- 
giving will atone for money-stealing. “The 
application of it, however, will for some 
time to come be fruitful of controversy and 
of bitterness. Storms are raging over the 
accumulation of wealth in the past which 
in the present is being used for purposes of 
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sincere and enlightened philanthropy. Into 
the personal and other questions raised by 
these controversies it is no part of our pres- 
ent purpose to enter. But one helpful 
word, it is modestly believed, can be spoken. 
The Church must remember and bear wit- 
ness to a progressive standard of morality. 
Things were done in the past which 
must not be done again. We are not called 
upon to sit in judgment on the past for 
any other purpose than that we may live 
better in the present and the future. As a 
matter of fact, we cannot reform our an- 
cestors. Christian men and women of the 
nineteenth century bought and sold slaves; 
Christian men and women of the twentieth 
cannot. Was slavery always “ wrong”? 
It depends on what you mean by “ wrong.” 
There were times when it was not known 
to be wrong. There were times when men 
and women who would not have done 
wrong knowing it to be wrong, held slaves 
with, a conscience void of the knowledge of 
offense. No person in a civilized land can 
ever again hold his fellow creatures in 
chattel slavery without sin. Within living 
memory, and notably within the last ten 
or twenty years, immense changes have 
come over the thought of the community 
with regard to business methods. These 
things in the past were done and were not 
“wrong ”’—that is, they were not recog- 
nized as involving any breach of the moral 
law. They cannot now be done with good 
conscience. It is the part of a minister of 
Christ who desires to exercise a reconciling 
ministry in this age to get two things estab- 
lished: a conscience which will judge fairly 
the men who in the past did things which 
everybody did or was willing to do and no- 
body felt to be wrong; and a conscience 
which will neither desire to do these things 
in the future nor permit them to be done. 
There are things which were always 
“wrong,” which nobody ever supposed to 
be right. They stand condemned, with 
the men who were guilty of them. They 
come under the condemnation of the prin- 
ciple which it has already been sought to 
establish, that money so made is not hon- 
estly made. Against such methods of mak- 
ing money the Church must set its face 
sternly and must repeat: ‘“ No amount of 
money-giving can ever atone for money- 
stealing.” But the area of condemnation 
will be narrowed and controversy will be 


less painful and bitter if this limiting prin- 
ciple be understood and accepted. There 
is a statute of limitations for debts con- 
tracted under civil contracts. Should there 
be no statute of limitations passed in the 
high court of conscience for offenses which 
are only now perceived to be offenses 
against the moral law? An _ illustration 
from a sphere of life removed from our own 
controversies and struggles may prove en- 
lightening. 

Many years ago the present writer was 
guilty of the impertinence of writing, not 
over his own signature, in what was then 
the most influential of London newspapers, 
an article which was of the nature of a 
challenge to the Free Churches of England 
to more vigorous and widespread preach- 
ing of a Social Gospel. He was properly 
rebuked, greatly to his amusement, by the 
receipt of several letters from well-known 
Free Churchmen urging him to take up 
this challenge and help to remove what was 
felt to be a reproach! A meeting of rep- 
resentative ministers was convened to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of action. And one of 
the best-known preachers in the English- 
speaking world, an Englishman who has 
been honored in this country, made an 
amazing suggestion. He reminded his 
hearers that all the great missionary so- 
cieties had been founded by wealth which 
had been accumulated through the _in- 
iquities of child labor in the manufacturing 
districts of England a century ago. And 
he declared his solemn conviction _ that 
God’s blessing would not rest upon the 
work of the churches in the proclamation 
of social justice and brotherhood until full 
confession had been made of this wrong in 
a spirit of humble penitence. It is difficult 
to imagine anything more preposterous. If 
the fact be a fact—a matter which is not 
here called in question—what earthly good 
would have been done by preachers in the 
closing days of the nineteenth century get- 
ting up and confessing the manifold sins 
and iniquities of the closing days of the 
eighteenth—sins and iniquities which were 
characteristic of a past age and which the 
England of this age would not tolerate? 
The preacher and scholar who made the 
proposal is a great man; but his proposal 
was simply silly. 

There is danger of virtue becoming 
sanctimonious. There is danger lest con- 
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science should act unconscientiously. It is 
possible that we have made sufficient “ con- 
fession”’ of other people’s sins, committed 
in a day which has passed. Better work 
now remains to be done in protesting that 
such sins must not be again committed, and 
in creating such an atmosphere that the 
man who in the present is proud to give 
will in the future scorn to steal. 

So far great principles alone have been 
passed in review, and one does not need to 
be unduly sanguine to look for their ac- 
ceptance by great souls within a measur- 
able period of time. Neither does one need 
to be an unpractical dreamer to cherish the 
hope that the large stores of wealth now 
possessed by the very rich will be used with 
ever-increasing readiness for unselfish ends. 
The doctrine of “ stewardship ” is growing, 
healthily growing. What is needed is that 
everybody shall own it as a rule of prac- 
tical living, and that the rich who have not 
joined the ranks of those who feel them- 
selves “‘ stewards,” men and women placed 


in charge of great possessions in trust for 
the world, shall be induced by every plea 
of pity and every claim of right to follow 
the shining examples which have glorified 


our age. And as every old maid knows 
best how to bring up a family, and the 
yokel who scarcely knows the right end of 
a pen can best edit a daily paper, so the 
poor and humble preacher of the gospel— 
kept humble by divine grace and poor by 
the will of the churches—may hazard now 
and then with trembling modesty a sug- 
gestion as to fields of philanthropic enter- 
prise not yet wholly occupied by the army 
of generous givers. 

“ Almsgiving ” as such has in these days 
fallen into sad disrepute. Mr. Carnegie 
goes so far as to place on record his opinion 
that “of every thousand dollars spent in 
so-called charity to-day, it is probable that 
nine hundred and fifty dollars is unwisely 
spent—so spent, indeed, as to produce the 
very evils which it hopes to mitigate or 
cure.” Such an opinion should be received 
’ with more than caution. A distinguished 
citizen of Liverpool, who has given away, 
perhaps, more money than any living Eng- 
lishman, tolu the present writer that the 
rule of all his giving was that “ individuals 
come before institutions.” It takes time, 
thought, personal labor, sacrifice to follow 
such a rule, and the man who adopts it will 
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have to work as hard in giving his money 
away as he did in accumulating it. But 
he has obeyed the exhortation of Christ; 
he has “ given for alms the things that are 
within ”—his own sympathy, his own time, 
the thought of his brain, the love of his 
heart. And it does seem hard that while 
the philanthropist of world-wide fame is 
giving away millions to institutions that are 
worthy of all his benefactions, he cannot 
or dare not or will not stretch out a help- 
ing hand and be “neighbor” to not less 
deserving and not less needy individuals at 
his door. It is a pity when a rich man 
swallows formulas. It is hard for him to 
lose the pure joy of giving. The man who 
has become a machine for making money is 
only one degree more unhappy than he who 
has become a machine for giving it away. 

These things said, though they partake 
of the nature of counsels of perfection, the 
imagination begins to play about possibili- 
ties to which some day some rich man or 
woman will wake up, and waking, achieve 
immortality. 

It is known now that Consumption, once 
the most dreaded of all maladies, regarded 
as the scourge of our race, called, not with- 
out reason, “ the White Plague,” is one of 
the most certainly curable of all the dis- 
eases to which our flesh is heir. And the 
highest authorities on Tuberculosis in this 
country and on the continent of Europe 
have declared that it is a disease which 
could be stamped out, so that a case of con- 
sumption should be as rare and isolated a 
phenomenon as typhus or smallpox. It is 
more a question of money than anything 
else. With the individual, recovery is often 
nothing more than a sordid question of dol- 
lars. The writer of these pages was a con- 
sumptive not so long ago; both lungs were 
attacked, back and front, top and bottom, 
and he was told that he had better go to 
Egypt or to South Africa and live on a 
farm, as he would never do a day’s work 
in a big city again! He declined to die 
like a rat in a hole, but it cost him—or, 
rather, the Church of which he was minis- 
ter—$6,000, to say nothing of eighteen 
months of enforced idleness. Had he been, 
when he was attacked, what he was when 
he commenced his ministerial life, a coun- 
try parson on $500 a year, he would have 
had to die the lingering death of a con- 
sumptive. ‘To-day there are ten thousand 
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lives as valuable to the community as his, 
and more valuable, absolutely doomed, 
every one of which could be saved were the 
money forthcoming. Every life so saved 
becomes missionary, becomes propagandist. 
The “ lunger ” who has gone down to the 
gates of death and returned, comes back to 
proclaim the laws of right living, and is a 
minister of health in the community. He 
is of more use in the world than before he 
suffered. 

And this only deals with rescue. The 
anti-tuberculosis crusade needs money. It 
has brains, knowledge, enthusiasm. It has 
reduced the death rate from tuberculosis in 
this country and in Great Britain and in 
other lands to an extent absolutely incred- 
ible to those who have not ascertained 
the facts for themselves. It has led cities 
and counties, administrative and governing 
bodies, step by step along the path which 
leads to eventual deliverance from the 
scourge. Progress is being made in every 
enlightened community. The wheels of 
progress could be quite indefinitely accel- 
erated if money in great sums, lots of 
money, money poured out wholesale as cer- 
tain persons have poured out their mil- 
lions for universities, were available. Some 
millionaire is losing his chance—the chance 
of delivering civilization from the curse of 
consumption, and of winning for himself 
such glory as comes to but one man here 
and there in a thousand years. 

There are two other crusades on the suc- 
cess of which the future of mankind de- 
pends. One is the war upon war. The 
other is the fight with the liquor traffic. 

Modern war is an anachronism. It is 
at once grotesque and infamous. The civ- 
ilized world should be heartily ashamed of 
it. In every country thinkers and workers 
are rallying at the call of the preacher of 
peace. A millionaire with vision, a million- 
aire with imagination, a millionaire who 
was willing to get out of the ruts of me- 
chanical giving, strike out a new, bold, 
splendid line for himself, and use his wealth 
as though directly commissioned by Him 
we love to call the Prince of Peace to teach 
the nations to “make war no more’”— 
what could he not do! The brain all but 
reels before the immensity of the work he 
could do for humanity. The soul takes fire 
at the thought of it. He might not live to 
see the fruit of his labors, but all the na- 


tions of the earth would be his debtors, 
and, as no man in the history of the race 
before him, he would attain to that un- 
speakable blessing which Christ promises to 
the peace-maker; he should be called a Son 
of God! 

In Great Britain the liquor sellers have 
proclaimed “ our trade is our politics.” In 
America they have done more. They have 
made the politics of the country subservient 
to their trade, the dirtiest trade on earth. 
In Great Britain they have boasted that 
for every sovereign the temperance reform- 
ers could find they would furnish a hun- 
dred with which to fight him. In America 
they will hesitate at nothing, from buying 
votes to shooting preachers, in order to pre- 
serve their grip on the nation. That grip 
Lord Rosebery described in England as 
“throttling the commonwealth,” and the 
case is not different here. Behind the Pro- 
hibition movement are men, real men, 
strong men with insight and foresight, men 
with conscience and will. They and the 
organizations they represent ought to be 
more adequately equipped for the titanic 
battle which they are waging. There is a 
tide in the affairs of nations which taken 
at the flood leads on to freedom, righteous- 
ness and peace. That omitted, the voyage 
of the nation’s life may be bound in shal- 
lows and in miseries for another generation 
or for a century. And once again, the 
millionaire with imagination and _ vision 
who should arise in this hour and with his 
millions lead a holy crusade against the 
legalized sale of disease, debauchery, 
degradation, and death would in the mag- 
nitude of his service and his influence upon 
mankind win for himself a place among 
the immortals, a rank not lower than that 
of the Lincolns and Washingtons and Wes- 
leys of history. 

This article is too long, yet it is sadly 
incomplete. Much ought to be said which 
cannot now be said. An effort has been 
made to trim down these suggestions and 
hopes to the level of the attainable. What- 
soever things are Utopian, whatsoever 
things are Quixotic, whatsoever things are 
up in the air, have been severely left alone. 
Here is nothing, surely, which is not prac- 
ticable, realizable in action from this day 
on. The need is here. The men and the 
millions are here. The Gospel for the 
Rich is here. Wanting is—what? 
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By LUCILLE BALDWIN VAN SLYKE 


HE huge calendar over 

Miss Edward’s desk an- 

nounced with chunky 

blackness—October 15th. 

The type was really not 

any larger or inkier than 

that which had proclaimed 

October 14th, and it was entirely probable 

that October 16th would be heralded in the 

same stolid fashion, but the 15 seemed to 
hurt Miss Edward’s eyes. 

Whenever she looked up from her copy 
it stared at her. Sometimes she-put her 
hand a bit unsteadily to her damp fore- 
head, as if to shade her eyes, but she could 
not shut the figures out of her mind. When 
she kept her eyes on the keyboard the o’s 
and 5’s had a vexatious way of recalling 
their fat counterparts on the calendar. 

The man at the next desk stooped crossly 
for some papers a sudden draught had 
swept to the floor. In the half shadow of 
the desk he caught a glimpse of two stout 
little oxfords swinging a full three inches 
from the floor, like a child’s at the primary 
bench. He sat up and eyed their owner cu- 
riously. He was astonished to see that she 
was sitting on the extreme edge of her chair. 

He realized with sudden amazement that 
she was an absurdly small woman. The 
prim way she tucked her hair high under 
her aggressive hat, and her very large man- 
ner of looking down upon everyone from 
her big eyes, had somehow awed him into 
thinking of her as of ordinary stature. The 
curly tendrils at the collar line, struggling 
rebelliously from the tortoise-shell barette, 
seemed to hint at a languorous Grecian 
knot or a frivolous Greuze bow instead of 
the prosaic net and pins that held them 
into the businesslike coiffure. Around her 
forehead and pink little ears the curls grew 
in a distractingly lovely line that even un- 


becoming hairdressing could not hide. The 
delicately arched brows and curving lashes 
were quite black, but the brown of her hair 
was all glinty with gold. He found him- 
self idly trying to remember whether her 
eyes were brown or gray, but the lashes 
drooped obstinately over the blond white- 
ness of her cheeks. 

“It’s sure hot!” he ejaculated, springing 
to his feet noisily. At the bang of his chair 
she glanced up indifferently. 

They were hazel! 

She nodded gravely, sighed and bent 
more closely over her typewriter. 

“Excuse me,” he began elaborately, “ but 
with all due regard to the social conven- 
tions, Miss Sassiety, it’s too darned warm 
for the harness.” He ripped his collar off 
impatiently and hung it on the swinging 
electric-light bulb. “ Why don’t you er— 
dislocate yours?” he _ suggested slyly, 
“you'd be a lot more comfortable.” 

She shook her head vaguely, consulted 
her notebook, and went on tapping at her 
machine. 

“ Just about as hot a year ago to-day,” 
he went on with determination. “I remem- 
ber, ’cause that was the day of the Brocton 
murder and I did an awful chase up into 
Westchester—missed every train all along 
the line because the ‘winter schedule’ 
went into effect that day. Got stranded 
in a little station at Nortville, and had to 
sit two blessed hours watching a lot of 
Fluffies and Frankies frisking around on 
the Country Club links, while I ‘a 

Miss Edward leaned back and fixed her 
great eyes on the calendar. She no longer 
heard the trials of her fellow worker, she 
no longer saw the fat 15. She saw a little 
bridge just below the fourth hole, she saw 
the caddies’ sly winks as they were dis- 
missed, she saw the sunlight flickering on a 
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man’s broad shoulders, and heard his teas- 
ing voice as he fanned her with a great 
burdock leaf. She tried to remember which 
one of them had started the foolish squab- 
bling that led to the sharp quarrel, she—— 

The reminiscent one was touching her 
cuff. “Say,” he said gruffly, “of course 
you don’t have to heed my idle words, but 
Bill just called you twice.” 

She got up abruptly and went over to 
the city editor’s desk. 

“ Let Brownell finish that club stuff,” he 
said. ‘I want you to go out to Sayville. 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Francis, the woman who 
gave the gardening ball for her daughter’s 
début last winter, is giving some sort of 
advanced vaudeville up at her country home 
to-night. I got a straight tip that she’s 
going to announce the girl’s engagement— 
not to that Dago count, but to young 
Dan Rutherford—old Colonel Ruther- 
ford’s heir.” 

Miss Edward’s face was quite blank. 

“It’s the Rutherford that got off that 
tirade a while ago on international mar- 
riages,’ he explained ironically. “ Can’t 
you see the point? They won’t talk on the 
’phone, but if you can get in you can get 
it. The mother was dead set on the count, 
and the father pushing young Rutherford’s 
end. Cash and patriotism win—it will play 
up big, and I want a lot of disgusting de- 
tails.” He snapped nervously at his watch. 
“We've got this exclusive, and I want it 
in time for the first edition. Telephone as 
soon as you get it confirmed, as long before 
two as you can.” 

She nodded rather stupidly and began 
pulling on her gloves. 

“ Exclusive,” he repeated ironically. 
“ Our ’steemed contempts have not seen the 
engagement ring, you know.” 

She flushed angrily under his sarcasm. 

“Oh, I fully comprehend, Mr. Bron- 
son,” she retorted. ‘‘ You mentioned that 
before.” 

He eyed her keenly as she departed. 
“Shades of the Podunk Gazette!” he 
groaned in disgust, “I should say I did 
mention it before! About ninety times 
before it would penetrate her marcel wave. 
If the old man sends me any more females 
whose fathers have gone broke I’m going to 
resign. That girl gets a little worse every 
day. She acts as if she had as much idea of 
what exclusive news means as a goat! ” 


“ Oh, come off!” said the collarless one 
good-naturedly, “don’t work all your grouch 
off on her. She’s new yet and you said 
yourself she was up against it pretty bad.” 

“ And she'll be up against it pretty bad- 
der,” remarked Bill ungrammatically but 
forcibly, “if she don’t begin to make good 
before long. She’s getting this entire staff 
on the blink with her ‘ I’m-a-sad-little-dar- 
ling’ air. Brownell’s been staring at her 


like a sick dog for the last two hours.” 


The station at Sayville was deserted. 
The drowsy station agent informed her 
that there was no conveyance of any sort 
near, and that he had no way of sending 
for one. 

“'Th’ Francis place?” he drawled. 
“You might ’s well walk as traipse up to 
the village and then drive down. It’s six 
o’ one ’nd half dozen th’ other. They built 
their house in such a confounded place they 
have to use their own rigs mostly. The 
girl druv down to the mornin’ train fur 
her beau, and they say they’s a whole bunch 
coming down on the four o’clock. Shame 
you didn’t come out earlier.” 

She sighed as she contemplated the dusty 
road. “ Couldn’t you telephone to the vil- 
lage?” she asked. 

“Nope. We took our ’phone out yis- 
tiddy. ”Tain’t no use winters. It’s only 
*bout a mile up there and it’s more’n half 
a mile to the village ’nd as I said si 

She thanked him hastily and started. 

The first quarter of a mile was bad 
enough; a pebbly path close to the dusty 
roadway, the sparse shade of the ragged 
looking trees that were drying in the fierce 
October sun, the maddening regularity of 
the telegraph poles and shrill insistence of 
the cicadas. Then came a sharp turn that 
revealed more dust and no trees at all. 
Worse still, the path here was so overgrown 
with coarse weeds that she was forced to 
seek the middle of the road. By and by 
her gloves came off, then the veil was 
pushed over her hat brim, finally, she took 
off her coat and tucked her handkerchief 
gingerly over her collar. 

It seemed to her that this stage of her 
journey was comparable with the point she 
had reached in the tempestuous downward 
sweep of misfortune. The future stretched 
out as grim and barren as this unlovely 
autumn road. The proverbial helpfulness 
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of work had not come to her. Now that 
the first days of nervous interest were past 
she found herself hating it more thoroughly 
every day. She hated the pipe-smelling 
office; she hated the clatter of the type- 
writers; she hated the officious scorn of the 
city editor; she hated the constant intrusion 
into other people’s affairs. She hardly 
knew which she despised more: the smirk- 
ing folk who wanted their little doings 
minutely chronicled, or the snobbish ones 
who pretended they wanted nothing said. 
Her lips twisted scornfully as she remem- 
bered the conventional rubbish about the 
smell of the dampened sheet from the press, 
the joy of seeing one’s own words in print! 
For herself she was ashamed of the whole 
business and particularly of the scandal- 
mongering part that women were forced to 


play in this game, vaingloriously called: 


journalism. ; 

The dramatic irony of her present situa- 
tion was bitterly forced upon her conscious- 
ness. That she should have longed so ar- 
dently for a chance at a really important 
assignment, and should find that chance in 
the limelight of her former fianceé’s be- 
trothal, was a charmingly satirical climax 
to this day of unhappy recollections. 

A crowd of maddening “ifs” pushed 
through the turmoil of her emotions. If 
she had only dared to ask Mr. Bronson to 
send some one else on the story! If only 
her hold on her pitifully necessary position 
were not so precarious! If only the hope 
and the terror of seeing Dan Rutherford 
were not so inextricably mingled! If the 
quarrel of a year ago had not been so un- 
deniably of her own making! If she could 
have only been sure that the impulse which 
had made him attempt to see her after her 
father’s troubles were heralded had not been 
an impulse of pity or a conventional sense 
of honor! 

But, at least, she had this one comfort 
as she reflected on the quick transfer of his 
fickle affections. Her pride had saved her 
from any ignominious betrayal of her love. 

At last the great house loomed in sight. 
She paused at the elaborate gateway, shook 
out her dusty skirts, struggled into her coat 
and gloves, and pulled the veil over her 
moist face. She glanced at her watch. It 
was nearly one o'clock, and she would have 
to hurry or else wait until they had finished 
their luncheon. 


At the thought of luncheon she remem- 
bered with dismay that she had foolishly 
dispensed with breakfast because of her 
tremulous mood of the early morning. On 
the whole, the recollection cheered her be- 
cause it explained her physical dejection. 
Her insistent hunger gave her fresh cour- 
age; she was eager to hurry through her 
interview and find the village hotel. 

A stiffly frilled maid took her card. “I 
don’t think she will see you,” she said 
doubtfully ; “ she doesn’t like newspapers.” 

“ Neither do I,” said Margaret with one 
of her sudden alluring smiles, “ but I sim- 
ply have to see her. Will you tell her it 
is very important? And please,” she added, 
“T’m very thirsty.” 

The maid came back with an exceedingly 
small glass of water and the information 
that Mrs. Francis would see her caller in 
a few moments. 

Margaret sat back in the biggest chair 
of all and closed her eyes. In the room 
beyond she could hear the soft patter of 
servants feet, and the click of china and 
silver. 

After an interminable wait she heard the 
quick swish of petticoats, and rose to meet 
Mrs. Francis. The two women eyed each 
other an instant, and Margaret’s eyelids 
flickered nervously. A resentful attitude 
always made her long to run. Her lips 
quivered as she answered that lady’s mili- 
tant “ good morning.” 

“T am sorry to trouble you,” she began 
softly, “‘ but the Standard understands that 
you intend to announce your daughter’s 
engagement at your lawn féte this evening 
and we would like to——” 

“ Really, I don’t see why that is any of 
the Standard’s business unless I choose to 
make it so.” 

“ But we——” 

“T repeat, I do not consider that it is 
any one’s affair but our own, and I have 
nothing whatever to say.” 

Margaret flamed. “ Of course you un- 
derstand we have all the details,” she re- 
torted. ‘“‘ We merely thought that x 

“ Really,” broke in Mrs. Francis coldly, 
“T think that you are entirely mistaken 
about that, and I may as well say that I 
think your attitude, young woman, is dis- 
tinctly impertinent. When I have any- 
thing to communicate to the press I do it 
without any suggestions on their part.” 
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A sound of quick running feet on the 
veranda outside made them both turn to 
the open window. A pretty blond head 
was thrust through the curtains, and a 
buoyant voice cried: “ Mother, do have 
lunch put off half an hour, will you, dear? 
They aren’t quite through the last set, and 
we girls have to dress, you know.” 

“* Are you Miss Francis?” said Margaret 
quickly. 

“I’m Evelyn Francis,” said the girl, 
“ what is it?” 

“I’m here from the Standard to con- 
firm your engagement 

“Oh,” laughed the girl nervously, “ the 
count left over two weeks ago, and we 
stated positively at that time that I was not 
engaged to him.” 

“Yes, but I mean to Mr. 
ford e 

The girl looked down at her tennis 
racket and flushed. 

“TI have already answered the young 
woman,” interposed her mother, “ you need 
say nothing whatever.” 

“But, mother a 

“T don’t want any answer at all made,” 
put in her mother decisively. “A denial 


Ruther- 


would simply make a lot of foolish talk, 
no one would believe it, and you would be 
placed in a still more ridiculous position. 
You will excuse us both, Miss—er,” she 
ostentatiously consulted the card in her 
hand, “‘ er-—Edward, we have nothing more 
to say. This little party to-night does not 


concern the public in the least. Good 
morning.” 

“ Might I use your telephone, please?” 
asked Margaret desperately. 

“ Certainly not,” answered Mrs. Fran- 
cis, affecting great surprise. “ You have 
nothing to telephone about the matter, and 
I fail to see of what use it could be to you.” 

“ But I—if you deny it?” asked Mar- 
garet eagerly. 

“T have denied or affirmed nothing. 
Good morning.” 

She walked slowly down the first ter- 
race, her head high, her eyes burning. She 
was trembling from the stress of emotions, 
her rage at the insulting tones of the 
woman, her curious elation at her defeat, 
her fear of what the girl’s timorous blush 
must have meant. 

Halfway down the drive she found her 
way blocked by a trim little grocer’s cart. 


The road was so dusty and the time so 
short! She hesitated and stepped boldly 
back, and went around to the side entrance 
to wait for the driver to come out. 

“Sure, yuh can ride down wid me,” he 
agreed affably. “‘ They’s a tulaphone at 
the store at Harwood Crossing. Yuh could 
stop there. I go right near it. What’s the 
matter wid your ’phone here, Liz?” he 
asked, turning to the woman in the doorway. 

“Ssssh,” she cautioned disgustedly. 
“We're saving it to call up hivin an’ th’ 
angels. We h’ain’t ‘lowed to touch it. 
That’s why I give yuh that note fur Mike.” 

Margaret clambered over the wheel, 
holding her skirts away from the dusty 
cart, and settling back on the narrow seat 
she waited for the boy to finish his fare- 
wells, At length he flung himself at her 
side, cramped the cart sharply, and started 
on the widely curving drive around the 
back of the house. As they turned the first 
corner the maid hailed them from the 
doorway. 

“‘ Come back,” she called noisily, “ there’s 
more to th’ order!” 

He thrust the reins into Miss Edward’s 
hands. 

“Dassent turn here. I’d cut th’ lawn,” 
he said. “ Hold her a minute, will yuh?” 

The horse strained his lean neck toward 
the green of the tall hedge, and nibbled a 
bit at the top. Margaret let the lines lie 
loosely in her hands, and leaned back with 
half-closed eyes. She was not conscious that 
the horse was gradually dragging the cart 
farther around the drive, until she heard 
the sound of laughing voices and caught 
the familiar biff and whang of tennis balls. 
Over the hedge she caught a glimpse of the 
court, the running figures, and the rustic 
benches with the waiting players. She 
shut her eyes despondently. 

The horse pulled the cart still nearer to 
the hedge, and she could hear Miss Fran- 
cis’s thin little voice. She started and 
looked over the dusty privet twigs. 

“And mother was simply ripping,” 
laughed the girl. ‘She fairly ate up the 
poor newspaper person. I was honestly 
sorry for the poor soul!” 

““'What’s the matter this time? ” drawled 
a delicious tenor. 

“If you must know,” said the girl softly, 
“you were the matter. Puzzle picture— 
if Evelyn Francis can’t get a count to 
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marry her, is she going to take old Danny 
Rutherford?” 

Margaret drew a quick breath and 
leaned still farther out of the cart. She 
could see the ripple of the girl’s blond 
hair, the dull blue of her blouse silhouetted 
against a blur of white. As she strained 
her eyes the blur resolved itself into a man’s 
flannel-clad shoulders, she could make out 
his well-shaped head, and see the faint 
bronze of his cheek. The man was laugh- 
ing, and idly tossing a tennis ball up and 
down. Suddenly the ball flew over the 
hedge, and straight down upon the bony 
back of the delivery horse. 

Margaret gave a scream as the horse 
started, and caught wildly for the reins that 
slipped perversely from her fingers. She 
had a curious panorama of a man leaping 
over the hedge, of a boy racing madly 
across the grass, of women running and 
waving aprons, of hands that ineffectually 
grasped at nothing, and of flying sticks and 
stones. 

The ridiculous old steed was galloping 
headlong down the curving drive to the 
dusty road at the foot ; he was racing drunk- 
enly through the dust across the little 
bridge; he was leaping wildly, dragging the 
cart from side to side, while Margaret 
clung desperately to the jolting seat. She 
found herself laughing hysterically at the 
absurd floppings of his bony tail. She was 
happy, riotously happy! For she knew 
Dan Rutherford was flying down the road 
behind her! 

She felt the quick impact of his body 
against the back of the cart, she felt his 
hand on the seat as he pushed himself out 
through the opening, she felt his breath on 
her cheek as he leaped to the thills and 
reached for the flying reins. He caught 
them, vaulted lightly back to the seat, and 
sawed at the tough mouth of the frightened 
beast in a vain endeavor to stop his lung- 
ing stride. 

“ Don’t be scared,” he panted, but held 
his voice at a reassuring level. “I'll stop 
him in a minute! Gad, I got a jolt when 
I saw petticoats! You'd better tell your 
best beau to get another horse, or else stay 
at home, young woman!” 

She made no reply, but turned her face 
resolutely away. 

As the horse began to slow down a bit, 
her companion bent over to look at her for 


the first time. 
“Oh, Margie! ” 

“It was awfully good of you to stop 
him,” she said, trying to steady the joyous 
tremor of her throat. “ I—I guess you'd 
better wait now till the boy comes.” 

He pulled the poor beast up short on 
his haunches. The horse looked mildly 
around, and stared over his blinders at his 
own heaving sides. 

“ He—he’s a foolish old thing, isn’t 
he?” asked Margaret and blushed rosily at 
the inanity of her remark. 

“What do you have such a raging steed 
on your cart for?” asked the hero a bit 
unsteadily. 

“I don’t know,” she stammered stupidly. 
“Tt isn’t my cart.” 

“What in the name of trouble were you 
doing in it?” 

She flushed angrily. “I don’t know as 
it especially matters,” she responded touch- 
ily, “though of course I’m much obliged 
to you for stopping it.” 

“ Anything matters that finds you,” he 
replied eagerly. “Oh, Margie, why 
couldn’t you have been decent that day! 
Why couldn’t you have a 

Her eyes flashed ominously. “I think 
we'd better not discuss that all over again, 
Mr. Rutherford,” she interrupted haugh- 
tily. “It’s so entirely a thing of the past 
that I’ve forgotten it completely.” 

“You're a brazen little liar!” he burst 
out insistently. ‘‘ You couldn’t forget it 
at all! And you know that you’re very 
ashamed of the mean way you've treated 
me all this year. You might at least have 
let me see you once. What have you been 
doing? Where did you all hide your- 
selves?” 

“We've been doing very nicely,” she 
said. ‘“ Mother was ill, you know, and— 
and—well, she’s better. How are you?” 
she ended with polite formality. 

“I’m very miserable,” he laughed. 
“Nothing makes me so miserable as being 
snubbed when I’ve just saved a girl’s life. 
Iz I’d happened to be some dub you didn’t 
know, now, I'll bet you’d be as sweet 
eiieiies 

“You mustn’t think I’m not grateful,” 
she broke in hastily. ‘‘ Indeed, I think it 
was very brave of you. Perhaps it’s because 
I’m a little—upset,—I mean because I 
didn’t get upset, that I forgot to thank you.” 


“Margie!” he gasped. 
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The sunlight flickered through the 
leaves on her loosened curls, her lips were 
quivering, he could feel her quick breath- 
ing. He put his hand over hers. “ Mar- 
gie,” he pleaded, “ let’s be friends!” 

The boy came wheezing up _ behind 
them, his arms full of battered baskets. 
“Say,” he panted, “ didn’t he run awful! 
Gee, they told me he was fierce when he 
got started.” 

“ He is,” laughed the man, “ you’d bet- 
ter crawl up and hang on to him.” 

“Well, get down then,” demanded the 
boy impatiently. “ They hain’t room for 
all of us.” 

“Shall I help you out?” Rutherford 
asked her. 

“ Aw, she’s going down to the Cross- 
ing,” explained the boy disgustedly. “‘ We 
can’t wait around here all day.” 

“Then get in back,” responded the man 
promptly. “I’m going down to the 
Crossing, too.” 

The eyes under the stiff-brimmed hat 
dropped, the cheeks grew pinker, and there 
was the faintest trace of a smile about her 
lips. 

“Say,” whined the boy. “ Quit foolin’. 
It’s ’most two o'clock a 

Two o'clock! She sat up stiffly, all the 
lines of joy vanished, and the quivering 
mouth hardened. 

“Yes, and I’m in a great hurry,” she 
said evenly, “so good-by, Mr. Rutherford. 
Thank you so much and—and—I wish you 
a great deal of happiness. Good-by.” 

He thrust his hand into his pocket, drew out 
some coins, and slid them down to the boy. 

“ There’s a lot of room in back,” he sug- 
gested pleasantly. The boy grinned, clam- 
bered into the back of the cart, and clucked 
to the horse, which started mechanically. 

“ But you better hold him good,” he ad- 
monished through the opening at the back 
of the seat. “I don’t want him running 
like that no more. It hain’t good for him.” 

But the man quite ignored him. “ Mar- 
gie,’ he was saying good-humoredly, 
“you’ve got the wrong cue. That comes 
in the last act. Your cue just now is, 
‘ How hast thou fared, Lady Gwendolin, 
since last I saw thee?’ ” 

Margaret stared at her dusty boots. She 
was weak with hunger, fatigue, and ex- 
citement. His good-natured bantering was 
torture to her overwrought spirit. She 





was possessed of an insane desire to put het 
face in her hands and weep. But she stead- 
ied her voice and flirted back bravely, 
“ Fared well, in the busy marts, me lud!”’ 

“Might I ask whether you’re a Wall 
street lady broker or one of those duchesses 
who sell lace on the curb?” 

“None of your business,” she retorted. 
“You'd be that jealous if I told you that 
you’'d——””_. 

“ Here’s Harwood’s!” shrieked the boy. 
“ She gets off here.” 

Her quick eyes caught at the blue tele- 
phone sign, but her heart sank. This was 
really good-by! 

He lifted her carefully over the wheel, 
and set her gently on the ground. “I 
think I’ll go in and buy a hat,” he an- 
nounced, “‘ and telephone the girls I’m still 
living.” 

“1 have to telephone, too,” she responded 
pinkly, “ but I can wait a moment for you.” 

“T’ll buy my hat first, Miss Alphonse,” 
he insisted. 

“They hain’t no booth,” said the pro- 
prietor in answer to her question. “It’s 
right over there by my desk—” he waved 
his hand to a somewhat indefinite spot at 
the back of the store. “ Help yourself. New 
York? The charge is thuty-five cents in ad- 
vance, but you can pay when you’ve finished.” 

She stepped carefully around the paste- 
board image of the celery extract lady, who 
made a sort of screen for the telephone with 
her stiffly spread skirts. The telephone was 
hung so high that Margaret could barely 
reach it by standing on her toes. Under- 
neath the counter she spied a starch box, 
and pushed it forward until she could reach 
the receiver. As she waited for Central 
to make the connections she stared wearily 
at the straggling pencilings on the plaster, 
and tried not to listen to Mr. Rutherford’s 
whimsical raillery of the storekeeper. At the 
sound of the city editor’s eager “‘ Well?” the 
full sweep of her misery rushed back to her. 

“T’m sorry,” she faltered, “that I 
couldn’t call before. I couldn’t get a 
‘phone any sooner. Mrs. Francis won’t 
talk—” she raised her voice in response to 
his insistent, “‘ Can’t hear,” until it seemed 
to her she was shrieking—“‘ Won’t talk.— 
Yes, but—why, I couldn’t. He is? But I 
didn’t know I could ask him—I > 





The hand that held the receiver shook 
with anger at the rush of impetuous, dis- 
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gusted words that the city editor flung over 
the wire to her. He stung her to action 
as he had stung many a cub reporter, by 
the incisive whip of his scorn. She broke 
in upon his hot-tempered harangue with a 
voice as sharp and insistent as his own. 

“The gentleman is near the telephone,” 
she flung back in staccato accents. “ If 
you will hold the wire a moment I will 
ask him.” 

After all what did it matter? He would 
know sometime. She couldn’t afford to be 
squeamish, but she straightened her hat 
nervously and caught her breath as she 
called. ‘“‘ Mr. Rutherford, will you please 
come here a moment?” 

He rounded the celery lady with a leap. 

“T may as well tell you,” she began 
abruptly, “ that I came down here to find 
out about your engagement to Miss Fran- 
cis. And Mrs. Francis wouldn’t tell me 
a thing about it. But Mr. Bronson says 
that I should have asked you, when 
she ¥ 

He stared at her bewildered. 

“ He does, does he?” he asked a bit im- 
pudently. ‘“ Well, of course, if he tells you 
to, you’d better do it. Ask me.” 

Margaret went suddenly white with this 
new rush of rage. Of course he had a 
right to treat her this cruel way after her 
insolent dismissal of a year ago. Her quick 
sense of womanish retaliation told her that, 
though the justice of kis attitude did not 
make it any easier for her to bear it in this 
frantic moment. But in her fear of the 





man at the other end of the wire, she faced - 


this one desperately. 

“Tt doesn’t make very much difference 
to you,” she pleaded, “‘ but it does to me. 
If you'll just verify the report it will be all 
right.” If only he wouldn’t look at her 
closely! She could feel the scorn of his 
glance, she thought, but in reality he was 
pitying the shadows under her eyes, the 
downward curve of her childish lips, the 
droop of her dusty shoulders. He bent 
over until his head was close to hers. 

“Look at me—look at me!” he de- 
manded. 

“T don’t have to,” she faltered childishly, 
with a swift rise and fall of her curling 
lashes. “It’s after two o'clock, he’s got to 
know—and you see we have it exclusive— 
Oh, won’t you, please?” 


EXCLUSIVE 






“ Exclusive?” he stammered. 

She stamped her foot impatiently. 

“* Listen—we have the story now, but we 
can’t print it without some verification. 
It’s our story exclusively now—but to- 
morrow after—after it’s all over, all the 
papers will have it. Don’t you see? And 
I have to——” 

“Are you the newspaper person?” he 
demanded, a sudden light of understanding 
sweeping over him. 

She nodded shamefacedly. 

There was a long minute of silence. 
Then he stepped so close it frightened her. 

“Give me that,” he demanded, taking 
the receiver. “I'll tell him myself.” 

She shrank trembling against the wall. 
If only she were not so tired, she wouldn’t 
mind so much. After all, she had the 
story. 

“This is Mr. Rutherford talking. Yes, 
so I understand. I’m perfectly willing to 
give you any information I can. Of course 
I’d much rather my fiancée’s mother made 
the announcement, but the young woman 
seems to think you couldn’t wait for me 
to communicate with her.” 

An interminable pause, in which she 
heard the faint rasp of Mr. Bronson’s stri- 
dent voice over the wires. 


Then she heard Dan’s soft laugh. 


“Tt’s all right but the name. Got a 
pencil? You'd better have it right. Now 
—Mrs. William Edward, formerly of 


Stamford—no I really don’t know where 
she lives now—announces the engagement 
of her daughter, Margaret Lee Edward, to 


Daniel Clinton Rutherford. That’s all. 
Good-by.” 
“Oh! how can you? How dared 


you?” she gasped. 

In the friendly shelter of the celery lady’s 
shadow, he swept her from her starchy 
pedestal and held her close. 

“T had to,” he whispered. “I just had to!” 

“But you haven’t any right—” she 
struggled desperately in his arms. 

“Yes I have,” he laughed, “ the exclu- 
sive right. You said it was exclusive!” 

“Tt isn’t my story at all,” she whim- 
pered, ‘“ I—I—” suddenly her head went 
down on his shoulder and she sobbed 
weakly. “Danny, dear, you don’t love 
that Francis thing, do you?” 





THE HORRORS OF THE MUCK-RAKING 
TRUST 


By JAMES 


WAS summoned from my 

home early one morning 

in October by the editor 

of this magazine, who 

said: ‘I have an impor- 

tant piece of work that 

can be done only by a 

brave man—one who is not afraid to pur- 
sue his investigations, no matter where they 
may lead him. If you will undertake this 
commission you may name your own price.” 
“T will gladly name my own price if 
you will promise not to name yours im- 


mediately afterwards,” I replied eagerly. 
“ But what manner of work is it?” 


“ Muck-raking in its most dreaded 
form,” replied the editor. “In fact, it is 
the muck-raking trust itself that I wish you 
to investigate!” 

Bright and early the next morning I 
called upon the editor of one of the chief 
muck-raking periodicals in the country. 
His solid-gold automobile stood before his 
office door and I noticed as I was admitted 
to his presence that his overcoat was lined 
with costly sable, trimmed with ermine and 
ornamented with great buttons of solid sil- 
ver. Even the most casual observer of 
political cartoons would have recognized 
him at once as a trust magnate. 

“The muck-raking trust!” he exclaimed 
when I made known the object of my visit, 
“why, I never heard of such a thing. 
Muck-raking is a business like any other 
and conducted on business principles. Yes, 
it is quite true that some of the lighter 
work of muck-raking is performed by wom- 
en and children, but always at their homes; 
and so far, I have never heard any com- 
plaints. It is perfectly healthy work and 
the money earned by the little ones con- 
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tributes materially to the comfort of many 
a poor literary family.” 

Seeing .that he could view the matter 
only from the capitalistic standpoint, I took 
my leave, but just as I had gained the ele- 
vator a young man, who had followed me, 
bare-headed, from the outer editorial 
rooms, touched me on the shoulder, saying: 
“Excuse me, sir, but I happened to over- 
hear your conversation with the boss and 
I knew that you would gain no informa- 
tion from him. But let me tell you that 
this very concern has been patronizing lit- 
erary sweatshops for the past two years. 
In fact, it was in this office that the Muck- 
rakers’ Trust was formed—a_ grinding 
monopoly that now has complete control of 
the business. Go to the unfortunate work- 
man whose name I have written on this 
card and he will tell you the story of what 
he himself has suffered through this in- 
iquitous combination of magazine barons.” 

At the address given on the card I found 
the neatly furnished, inexpensive flat in 
which dwelt the Fairview family, who have 
followed the literary trade for two or three 
generations and during the past decade 
have identified themselves with the most 
advanced form of muck-raking. 

“Come into the kitchen,” said John 
Fairview when he had carefully scanned 
my credential. ‘‘ Here we can talk with- 
out fear of interruption,” he added as he 
closed the door and motioned me to a com- 
fortable seat near the gas range. Then, 
while a look of mingled pain, sadness and 
anxiety came into his face, he began his 
simple tale of misfortune: 

“Twelve years ago I was as comfortably 
situated as any man in the trade of letters 
could hope to be. I had a nice house in 
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New Jersey built on the almost-paid-for 
plan, and was making good wages at 
humorous prose and verse and short fiction 
stories, besides special articles for newspa- 
per syndicates and Sunday supplements. 
Every Friday it was my custom to come to 
New York with my basket piled high with 
fresh literary wares, and, having delivered 
these and obtained orders for my next 
week’s work, I would generally buy some 
little trifles to take home to the wife and 
little ones who were always eagerly await- 
ing my return. Ah, sir, when I think of 
the little home nearly paid for, our children 
growing up about us and the market for 
cheerful, optimistic prose and verse strong 
and active—well, when I compare those 
simple happy days with the present bitter 
ones I feel as though I should go mad.” 

The unfortunate workman paused for 
a moment, overcome by painful memories, 
and then continued: “Sometimes when 
work had been unusually good we would 
make for ourselves a little treat on those 
Friday evenings. My wife would join me 
in New York and we would go to some 
Bohemian table d’héte and dine for sixty 
cents, with wine, while the good-hearted, 
care-free Bohemians threw confetti at us 
and danced, with soiled tablecloths girded 
about their loins, the gay skirt dances of 
their native land. We still have a score of 
gilded chianti bottles that we have kept as 
souvenirs of those golden bacchanalian 
nights. But alas, we can no longer afford 
even those simple pleasures! 

“One morning, about a dozen years 
ago, while I was sitting in my shop whis- 
tling cheerfully as I fashioned a ‘ Christ- 
mas in Many Lands’ story for McClure’s 
syndicate, I was surprised by a visit from a 
magazine editor who has often favored me 
with orders for my best brands of humor- 
ous work, Supposing quite naturally that 
he had come to place with me a hurried job 
for a Christmas poem or a few dozen of 
the New Year’s and holiday comicalities 
which are a specialty of our trade at that 
time of the year, I put aside my pen and 
bade him welcome, at the same time telling 
my wife to set before him a plate of dough- 
nuts and some of the excellent sherry wine 
which it was our custom to make every 
autumn from our own currants after the 
holiday goods had been finished and deliv- 
ered. And it was while sitting at my hum- 


ble board and sipping my wine that this 
editor—the very man who to-day rides in 
a gold automobile and wears silver buttons 
on his fur-lined overcoat—unfolded the 
scheme which eventually proved my un- 
doing.” 

“I recognized in this description my 
friend Mr. Oysterhooks, on whom I had 
called but a scant hour before. 

““*'We have decided to write up the old 
bones-and-junk business,’ said this editor as 
he munched a doughnut and sipped some of 
our homemade sherry. ‘ Will you do it for 
us? 

“** Certainly,’ I made answer, ‘ and it is 
a very good subject, too, as it allows for 
the introduction of such well-known hu- 
morous characters as the mother-in-law, the 
goat, and the summer girl. It would be 
funny to have the junk dealer put up the 
stovepipe and slip on a banana peel ‘ie 

But at this moment he interrupted me: 
“*This is a serious job, not a comic one,’ 
he said. 

“* Good heavens!’ I cried. ‘ You surely 
don’t expect me to write seriously about 
old bones and bottles and junk?’ 

“*T certainly do,’ he replied. ‘ We've 
decided to replace our humorous depart- 
ment with a muck-raking series that will 
run throughout the year, and I want you 
to do up the old bone-and-bottle trade in 
twelve articles.’ 

“Would you believe it, sir, at that time 
I’d never even heard of muck-raking! I 
did not like the idea at first, but how could 
I offend an old customer? In the end I 
accepted the commission and ‘ Where the 
Microbes Lurk’ proved so successful that 
I was able to contract immediately for 
‘Bone Boiling a Merciless Monopoly’ 
which, as you doubtless remember, raised 
a terrible stench; and ‘The Tragedy of 
Pig-sticking’ in which I proved that 
scarcely a day passes in the Chicago sham- 
bles that is not marked by the shedding of 
innocent blood. 

“ For a time all went well with me; then 
a number of scab workmen, attracted by 
greatly exaggerated tales of money-making, 
essayed this peculiar line of work, and 
brought prices down to a point so low that 
I turned once more to my old line of goods. 
To my horror, I found that I had completely 
lost my light and humorous touch, and that 
funny ideas of the sort that once literally 
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bubbled over in my brain had completely 
deserted it. In vain I tried to think of 
some cheery and merry form of disaster of 
the kind precipitated by inebriety or the 
unexpected onslaught of the goat. The 
habit of taking a gloomy view of everything 
and of seeing nothing but filth and mis- 
ery instead of merriment and good cheer 
had taken a firm hold upon my mind. I 
would begin a poem or funny story in 
my old blithe way only to end it in a wail 
of grief over the misdeeds of corporate 
wealth. 

“Again and again my humorous goods 
were returned to me from customers who 
had once regarded my signature as a posi- 
tive guarantee of literary excellence, and 
at last I was forced to seek new muck-rak- 
ing employment at the hands of the same 
editor who had first tempted me from my 
legitimate path. But, oh! what a change 
had taken place since I last did business 
with him! He listened with polite atten- 
tion to my proposal, but when I offered to 
work for the same price that he had for- 
merly paid me, he shook his head decisively 
and said: ‘Is it possible that you have not 
heard of the awful drop in the prices of 
much-raking? A few years ago we were 
obliged to pay very large wages, but that 
was when it was regarded as a difficult art 
or profession; now it is merely a craft that 
ranks with basket weaving and can be fol- 
lowed at home by the women and children 
of the family. Besides,’ he said, ‘ every- 
thing has been investigated to the last 
point of endurance, and now that the bill 
to kill pigs by chloroform has been vetoed, 
and it is impossible to obtain a hearing for 
any enactment designed to prevent horned 
cattle from dying by anything short of 
nervous prostration, even the Song-suffering 
American public has reached the limit of 
its hysteria and credulity. Besides, our 
readers have found out that from time im- 
memorial millionaires have worn fur-lined 
overcoats and set their money in circulation 


through such mediums as the race track, 
the stock market, and the comic-opera star. 
You can no longer awaken a tidal wave of 
indignation by proving that in Newport 
each wine is served in a different glass. 
However, as you have always shown your- 
self an excellent workman, I am willing to 
make as liberal an offer to you as lies with- 
in my power.’ ” 

“And did you take the work at his 
terms?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” he said sadly. ‘“ There was no 
other course open to me. I am now a 
muck-raker for life and I do not mind say- 
ing that this line of work has brought more 
sorrow into our trade than anything that 
could have happened to it—not excepting 
even a return to the old-time custom of 
paying only on publication and not always 
then. Come with me and I will show you 
what muck-raking has done for the unfor- 
tunate Fairview family.” 

He led the way into a room originally 
intended for a parlor, but now fitted up 
with work benches and stools. Here I 
was presented to Mrs. Fairview and her 
eldest daughter who were putting the fin- 
ishing touches to “Graft in the Tooth- 
pick Trust,” and were so busy that they 
scarcely paused in their work when we en- 
tered. In the dining room the younger 
children were filling a “ Fearless Exposé of 
Society ” with Undeniable Facts, and on a 
table in the best bedroom stood the work 
on which John Fairview himself had been 
engaged at the moment of my arrival. He 
pointed to the manuscript with. a thin, toil- 
stained finger and said: ‘“‘ That is one of 
the finest pieces of muck-raking ever turned 
out in this household. It is a fearless ex- 
posure of what goes on in the sewers and 
yet I have hard work to dispose of it. I 
would not have sold it at all, perhaps, if 
it had not been for my very apt and at- 
tractive title.” 

“And what was that?” 

“ Rats!” 


I asked. 


was his mournful answer. 




















MY STORY 


By HALL CAINE 


V. ROSSETTI’S STRUGGLE 


HE change of air and 
scene had apparently made 
the most astonishing im- 
provement in Rossetti’s 
health, and we began to 
encourage hopes of a com- 
plete recovery. It was a 
splendid dream, full of great possibilities 
for the future. After all, he was only 
fifty-three years of age, and he had a world 
of work in his heart and brain which he 
had hardly attempted to realize. Thus we 
nourished our glorious hopes, and I think 
there were moments when even Rossetti 
himself appeared to share them. 

Our dream was not to be realized. 
After a while Rossetti’s physical vigor be- 
came sensibly less, and his spirits declined 
rapidly. He painted very little, and made 
no attempt to write the ballad which he 
had spoken of as likely to grow in the 
midst of our romantic surroundings. I 
think now that perhaps these surround- 
ings themselves had some effect in lower- 
ing the condition of his health. Exhilara- 
ting and inspiring as the scenery of the 
Lake country certainly is in the cheerful 
days of summer, it is depressing enough 
when the leaves fall and the bracken 
withers and the deepening autumn drives 
long dun-colored clouds across the valleys, 
cutting off the mountain tops and deaden- 
ing the air as with the daily march of 
noiseless thunderstorms. And _ Rossetti 
seemed to feel the effect of the dying year 
in a country which gives one the sense of 
being shut in by mountain and cloud. 

Once a week I had to leave him for a 
day and a half to fulfill my lecturing en- 
gagement in Liverpool, and the increasing 
earnestness with which the reticent Cum- 








brian dalesman, who always met me on my 
return with a dogcart at the station, used 
to say, “ You’ll be welcome back, sir,” told 
me but too plainly that Rossetti’s health 
and spirits were sinking fast. 

Week after week I brought back great 
stories of how the world was ringing with 
his praises, but save for a momentary emo- 
tion, betraying itself in a certain tremor of 
the voice as he said, “ That’s good, very 
good,” I saw no sign of real interest in 
his growing fame, certainly no heartening 
and uplifting effect produced by it. 

I tried in vain to interest him in the 
literary associations of the district. It 
was perhaps natural that Grasmere could 
not draw him, even though he could think 
of Dove Cottage not only in connection 
with Wordsworth (whom he did not wor- 
ship), but also with De Quincey and that 
Eastern opium-eater who perhaps wan- 
dered out of a distempered imagination 
into that secluded dale. I could not get 
him to go with me to Keswick, only five 
miles away, to look at Greta Hall, sacred 
to the memory of Southey’s stainless life, 
or at the cottage on Castlerigg, where 
Shelley (“as mad there as anywhere else, 
madder he could not be”) struggled with 
the burglars and chased the ghosts, and 
not even Borrowdale, scene ‘of the second 
part of “ Christabel,” could draw him to 
the cliffs that had been rent asunder in 
the passage he liked the best of the poet 
he admired the most. 

Even his daily walks became shorter day 
by day, sometimes as far as to the “ Nag’s 
Head,” on the south or the mouth of the 
valley road on the north, but generally no 
more than a few hundred yards along the 
high road to right or left, ending too fre- 
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quently in a long rest on the grass, how- 
ever damp from dew or rain. 

If Rossetti’s days were now cheerless 
and heavy, what shall I say of the nights? 
At that time of the year the night closed 
in as early as seven o'clock, and then 
in that little house among the solitary 
hills his disconsolate spirit would some- 
times sink beyond solace into irreclaimable 
depths of depression. Night after night 
we sat up until eleven, twelve, one, and 
two o'clock, watching the long hours go 
by with heavy steps, waiting, waiting, 
waiting for the time at which he could 
take his first draught of chloral, drop back 
on to his pillow, and snatch three or four 
hours of dreamless sleep. 

In order to break the monotony of such 
nights, Rossetti would sometimes recite. 
His memory was marvelous, and he could 
remember every line of his own two vol- 
umes, as well as long passages from other 
poets. Thus, with failing voice, he would 
again and again attempt at my request his 
great “Cloud Confines,” or stanzas from 
“The King’s Tragedy,” and repeatedly, 
also, Poe’s “ Ulalume” and “ Raven.” 
Even yet I can hear the deep boom of his 
barytone, rolling out like an organ that 
seemed to shake the walls of the little 
room— 


*Twas then the moon sailed clear of the rack 


On high in her hollow dome. 


And I can hear, too, the panting breath 
that too often followed on his exertions as 
he stopped in his perambulations to and 
fro and sank into a chair. 

It was perhaps natural enough that in 
this condition of health and spirits, amid 
surroundings which I now see were en- 
tirely wrong for him, though I had been 
chiefly responsible for them, the craving 
for the chloral should increase. Not soon 
shall I forget some of my experiences in 
that relation, and if I tell the story of one 
of them, and for the last time lay bare the 
infirmity (already well known and much 
misunderstood) of the great man who was 
my intimate friend, it shall only be to 
show how the noblest nature may be cor- 
rupted, the largest soul made small by in- 
dulgence in a damnable drug. 

I have said that on the night I first slept 
at Cheyne Walk, Rossetti, coming into my 
room at the last moment before going to 


bed, told me that he had just taken sixty 
grains of chloral, that in four hours he 
would take sixty more, and four later yet 
another sixty. Whether there was a con- 
scious exaggeration or whether (being in- 
capable of affectation or untruthfulness) 
he was deceived by his doctors for the good 
purpose of operating to advantage on his 
all-potent imagination, I do not know, but 
I do know that when the chloral came un- 
der my own control I was strictly warned 
that one bottle at one dose was all that it 
was necessary or safe for Rossetti to take. 
This single bottle (by Dr. Marshall’s ad- 
vice) I gave him on going to bed, and we 
made the hour of retiring as late as possible 
so that when he awoke it might be day. 

‘But the power of the dose was now de- 
creasing rapidly, and hence it came to pass 
that toward four o'clock, in the leaden 
light of early dawn, Rossetti would come 
to my room and beg for more. Let those 
who never knew Rossetti censure me, if 
they think well, for yielding at last to his 
pathetic importunities. The low, plead- 
ing voice, the note of pain, the awful sense 
of a body craving rest and a brain praying 
for unconsciousness— they are with me 
even yet in my memories of the man sit- 
ting on the side of my bed and asking for 
my pity and my forgiveness. 

These were among the moments when 
Rossetti was utterly irresistible, but to com- 
promise with my conscience I would give 
him half a bottle more and he would go 
off with an appearance of content. The 
result was disastrous enough, but in a way 
that might have been least expected. 

I was already painfully aware of the 
corroding influence of the drug on Ros- 
setti’s better nature, and one morning, as 
I took out of its hiding place the key that 
was to open the glass doors of the little 
cabinet which contained the chloral, I 
caught a look in his eyes which seemed 
tq say that in future he would find it for 
himself. To meet the contingency, and at 
the same time to test a theory which I had 
begun to cherish, that the drug was only 
necessary to Rossetti because he believed it 
to be so, I decided to try an experiment, and 
so defeat by a trick the trick I expected. 

The solution of chloral was hardly dis- 
tinguishable at any time from pure water, 
and certainly not at all in the dead-white 
light of dawn, so, with the connivance of 
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the nurse, I opened a bottle, emptied it of 
the drug, filled it afresh with water, 
corked and covered it again with its parch- 
ment cap tied about with its collar of red 
string, placed it in the cabinet, and then 
awaited results. 

Next morning I awoke of myself ex- 
actly at the hour at which Rossetti had 
been accustomed to awaken me, and I 
heard him coming as noiselessly as he could 
down the corridor toward my room. He 
opened the door, leaned over me to satisfy 
himself that I was asleep, fumbled for and 
found the key to the cabinet, opened it, 
took away the bottle I had left ready for 
him, and then crept back to bed. After 
some ten minutes or more I rose and went 
to his room to see what had occurred, and 
there, sure enough, lay Rossetti, sleeping 
soundly, and my bottle of water standing 
empty on the table by his side. 

In my ignorance, I imagined I had 
solved the problem of Rossetti’s insomnia 
(of nearly all insomnia), and found the 
remedy for half the troubles of his troubled 
life. He was indeed “of imagination all 
compact,” and if ‘we could only continue 
to make him think he was consuming 
chloral while he was really drinking water, 
we should in good time conquer his bane- 
ful habit altogether. 

What the result might have been of any 
consistent attempt to put my theory into 
practice it is not possible for me to say, 
for fate was stronger than good intentions 
and my experiment was not to be repeated. 
While I was out walking the next morn- 
ing the nurse told the whole story to Ros- 
setti in a well-meant but foolish attempt 
to triumph over his melancholy, and then 
more mischief was done than the mischief 
we had tried to undo. 

Besides the crushing humiliation that 
came to him with the consciousness of the 
lowering of his moral nature from the use 
of the drug, and of our being so obviously 
aware of it, there was the fact that from 
that day forward he believed we were al- 
ways deceiving him, and that what we 
gave him for chloral was mainly water. 
As if to establish my theory that Rossetti’s 
body answered entirely to the mood of his 
mind, sleep from that day forward refused 
to come to him at all after the single bottle 
which the doctor had prescribed. Then 
the dose had, of necessity, to be increased ; 





and when, in alarm at the consequences, I 
refused to go farther, Rossetti resorted to 
other aids to induce sleep that chloral of 
itself would not bring. 

It was impossible that such a condition 
of things should last, and it was with un- 
speakable relief that I heard Rossetti ex- 
press a desire to go back to London. Be- 
fore that the nurse had already gone, and 
I had for some little time been alone with 
the poet. Correspondence he had always 
kept up with the friends of his immediate 
circle, with his brother William, with 
Watts, and, I think, with Shields, and this 
had brought a constant flow of interests 
into his life; but now he was becoming 
more and more dependent upon personal 
company that should not fail him, and 
never for an hour now could he bear to be 
alone. Strange enough it seemed that the 
man who for so many years had shunned 
the world and chosen solitude when he 
might have had society, seemed at last to 
grow weary of his loneliness. But so it 
was, and whatever the value of my own 
company in the days when I came up to 
him out of the fresh air of a widely differ- 
ent world, I was growing painfully aware 
that it was very little I could do for him 
now. 

I had tried to check the craving for 
chloral, but unwittingly I had done worse 
than not check it, and where the lifelong 
efforts of older friends had failed to eradi- 
cate a morbid, ruinous, and fatal thirst it 
seemed presumptuous, if not ridiculous, to 
think that the task of conquering it could 
be compassed by a young fellow with heart 
and nerves of wax. Moreover, the whole 
scene was beginning to have an effect upon 
myself that was more personal and more 
serious than I have yet given hint of. The 
constant fret and fume of this life of baf- 
fled effort, of struggle with a deadly drug 
that had grown to have a separate exist- 
ence in my mind as the existence of a fiend, 
was beginning to make me ill, and, utterly 
disastrous as our visit to Cumberland had 
been on the whole, and largely responsible 
as I felt for it, I jumped eagerly at the 
opportunity of going home. 

Many were the preparations that had to 
be gone through again before we could 
make a move: easels and canvases to pack, 
and a special saloon carriage to bring 
round from the junction to our wayside 
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platform, so that we might go up without a 
change, and at night—above all, at night 
—to avoid the distraction of day and the 
eyes of the people on the stations at which 
the train might stop. But at length, one 
evening in the gathering darkness, a little 
more than a month after our arrival, we 
were back at Threlkeld in a carriage, 
which half an hour later was coupled at 
Penrith to the Scotch express to London. 

Never shall I forget that journey. 

Whether Rossetti took his usual dose of 
the drug, I cannot remember, but certainly 
he did not sleep, and neither did he com- 
pose himself to rest, though the lamps of 
the carriage were darkened by their shades. 
During the greater part of the night he 
sat up in an attitude of waiting, wearing 
overcoat and hat and gloves, as if our 
journey were to end at the next stopping 
place; but at intervals he made effort to 
walk to and fro in the jolting saloon, as it 
was his habit to do in his own studio. 

Hour after hour passed in this way, 
while the lights of the stations flashed by 
the curtained windows, and I looked out 
from time to time to see how far we had 
gone, how near we were to the end. The 
night was very long, and Rossetti’s spirits 
were more disconsolate than I had ever 
known them to be before. 

Undoubtedly, there was enough in the 
circumstances of our return to London to 
justify the deepest depression. Rossetti 
had gone to Cumberland solely in the in- 
terests of his failing health, and he was re- 
turning in far worse condition. The flicker 
of hope which had come with his first ap- 
parent improvement had made the sadness 
of his relapse more dark. In the light of 
subsequent events it would be impossible to 
say that he exaggerated the gravity of his 
symptoms, but it was only too clear that he 
thought he was going home to die. 

As the hours went on he was full of 
lamentations, and I was making feeble 
efforts, over the rattle and clanging of the 
car, to sustain the pitiful insincerity of the 
comforter who has no real faith in his own 
comforting, for I, too, had begun to believe 
that the road for Rossetti was all downhill 
now. But at length, in reply to such poor 
cheer as I could get out of telling him that 
if the worst came to the worst, he had had 
a great career, a great innings, done a 
great life’s work, and would leave a great 


record behind him, he said in a voice 
charged with emotion: 

“ But you don’t know: 

“ Don’t know what?” I asked. 

“You don’t know what I have to re- 
proach myself with.” And then he broke 
down altogether, and burst into a fit of 
passionate weeping. 

It is not for me, who by virtue of the 
closest intimacy was permitted to see a 
great and unhappy man in his mood of 
most vehement sorrow and self-reproach, 
to uncover his naked soul for any purpose 
less sacred than that of justifying his char- 
acter against misrepresentation or bringing 
his otherwise wayward conduct and myste- 
rious life within the range of sympathy, 
and if I go farther with the story of this 
terrible night, it is with the hope of that 
result, and no other. 

Rossetti’s words during the hours that 
followed I cannot, except in broken pas- 
sages, recall; and if I could recall them, I 
should not set them down, so deep was the 
distress with which they were spoken and 
the emotion with which they were heard; 
but I can at least indicate the impressions 
they left on me then, as a young man who 
had known no more down to that moment 
than most of his other friends of some of 
the saddest and darkest chapters of his life. 

The first of those impressions was that 
while the long indulgence in the drug 
might have broken up his health and cre- 
ated delusions that had alienated friends, 
it was not that, nor yet the bitterness of 
malignant criticism, that had separated him 
from the world and destroyed the happi- 
ness of his life. The next of my impres- 
sions was that Rossetti had never forgiven 
himself for the weakness of yielding to the 
importunity of friends and the impulse of 
literary ambition which had led him to vio- 
late the sanctity of his wife’s grave in re- 
covering the manuscripts he had buried in 
it. And, above all, it was my impression 
that Rossetti had never ceased to reproach 
himself with his wife’s death as an event 
that had been due in some degree to failure 
of duty on his part, or perhaps to some- 
thing still graver. 

Let me not seem to have forgotten that 
a generous soul in the hours of deepest con- 
trition will load itself with responsibilities 
that are far beyond its own, and certainly 
it was not for me to take too literally all 
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the burning words of self-reproach which 
Rossetti heaped upon himself. If I had 
now to reconstruct his life afresh from the 
impressions of that night, I think it would 
be a far more human, more touching, more 
affectionate, more unselfish, more intelligi- 
ble figure that would emerge than the one 
hitherto known to the. world. 

It would be the figure of a man who, 
after engaging himself to one woman in all 
honor and good faith, had fallen in love 
with another, and then gone on to marry 
the first out of a mistaken sense of loyalty 
and a fear of giving pain instead of stop- 
ping, as he must have done if his will had 
been stronger and his heart sterner, at the 
door of the church itself. It would be the 
figure of a man who realized that the good 
woman he had married was reading his 
secret in spite of his efforts to conceal it, 
and thereby losing all joy and interest in 
life. It would be the figure of a man who, 
coming home late at night to find his wife 
dying, probably by her own hand, was 
overwhelmed with remorse, not perhaps 
for any unkindness, any want of attention, 
still less any act of infidelity on his part, 
but for the far deeper wrong of failure of 
affection for the one being to whom affec- 
tion was most due. 

Whether it was that night or later, 
from Rossetti or another, that I heard of 
a letter in his wife’s hand which the poet 
found on a table by her side—a letter 
which no other eyes than his own ever 
read or saw—lI do not distinctly remem- 
ber, and therefore must not definitely say. 
But assuredly the facts of Rossetti’s after 
life seemed to gain a new significance, a 
more tragic meaning, and a deeper pathos 
from the idea that one way or other he 
became convinced that his wife had died 
by an impulse of self-destruction which 
came to her broken heart on discovering 
that he did not love her. 

Thus the burial of his manuscript in her 
coffin was plainly saying: “ This was how 
I loved you once, for these poems were 
written to and inspired by you; and if I 
have wronged you since by losing my love 
for you, the solitary text of them shall go 
with you to the grave.” Thus the sadness 
and gloom of later days, after the poet had 
repented of his sacrifice and the poems had 
been recovered and published, were clearly 
showing that Rossetti felt he had won his 





place among the English poets only by for- 
feiting the tragic grace and wasting the 
poignant pathos of his first consuming re- 
nunciation. And thus, too, the solitude of 
his last years, with its sleepless nights and 
its delusions born of indulgence in the 
drug, was not the result of morbid brood- 
ing over the insults of adverse critics, but 
of a deep-seated, if wholly unnecessary, 
sense as of a curse resting on him and on 
his work, whereof the malignancy of criti- 
cism was only one of many manifestations. 

In this reading of Rossetti’s life there is 
no room at all for any of the gross accusa- 
tions of ill treatment or neglect which have 
been supposed by some of his less friendly 
judges to have burdened his conscience 
with regard to his wife. There was not 
one word in his self-reproach which con- 
veyed to my mind a sense of anything so 
mean as that, and nothing I knew of Ros- 
setti’s tenderness of character would have 
allowed me to believe for a moment that 
he could be guilty of conscious cruelty. 
But there was indeed something here that 
was deeper and more terrible, if more 
spiritual—one of those tragic entangle- 
ments from which there is no escape be- 
cause fate itself has made them. 

All I know of Rossetti, all he had told 
me of himself, all he had revealed to me of 
the troubles of his soul, all that had seemed 
so mysterious in the conduct of his life and 
the moods of his mind, became clear and 
intelligible and even noble and deeply 
touching in the light of his secret, as I 
thought I saw it for the first time on that 
journey from Cumberland to London. It 
lifted him entirely out of the character of 
the wayward, weak, uncertain, neurotic 
person who could put up a blank wall 
about his existence because his wife had 
died by the accident of miscalculating a 
dose of laudanum; who could do a grave 
act and afterwards repent of it and undo 
it. Who could finally shut himself up as 
a hermit and encourage a hundred delu- 
sions about the world because a rival poet 
had resented his success. Out of all this 
it raised him into the place of one of the 
great tragic figures of literature, one of the 
great lovers whose lives, as well as their 
works, speak to the depth of their love or 
the immensity of their remorse. 

It has only been with a thrill of the 
heart and a trembling hand that I have 
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written this, but I have written it, and now 
I shall let it go because I feel that, how- 
ever it may at first distress the little group 
who are all that are left of Rossetti’s 
friends, it is a true reading of the poet’s 
soul, and one that ennobles his memory. 

It was just daylight as we approached 
London, and when we arrived at Euston it 
was a rather cold and gloomy morning. 
Rossetti was much exhausted when we got 
into the omnibus that was waiting for us, 
and when we reached Cheyne Walk, where 
the blinds were still down in all the win- 
dows, his spirits were very low. I did my 
best to keep a good heart for his sake as 
well as my own, but well do I remember 
the pathos of his words, as I helped him, 
now feebler than ever, into his house: 

“Thank God! Home at last, and never 
shall I leave it again!” 

Very deep and natural was the concern 
of Rossetti’s older friends on seeing how 
wretched and stricken he looked on his re- 
turn to London. Attributing his physical 
prostration chiefly to hypochondriasis, they 
did their best during the next few weeks 
to induce him to take a hopeful view of 
life. The cheerfulness of their company, 
after what I well knew must have been the 
lugubrious character of my own, had for 
a little while a good effect on Rossetti’s 
spirits, and I will not forbear to say that 
I, too, welcomed it as a breath of morning 
air after a long month’s lingering in an 
atmosphere of gloom. ‘The sense of re- 
sponsibility which in the solitude of the 
mountains had weighed me down was now 
divided with the friends who were Ros- 
setti’s friends before they were mine. 

Foremost among these friends was Will- 
iam Rossetti, and looking back to his devo- 
tion to his brother’s personal needs during 
the last months of the poet’s life, and 
thinking of his constant absorption in ef- 
forts to sustain and promote the poet’s 
fame since his death, I doubt if the whole 
history of literary friendships has any such 
story of brotherly love and admiration. 

Then thete was Frederic Shields, so dif- 
ferent from Rossetti in personal character 
and temperament, and as far apart from 
him as the poles in spiritual outlook upon 
life and death, yet always so faithful to 
the man, so loyal to the artist, so ready to 
put aside his own interests at the call of 
the poet’s needs. 


And then, above all, perhaps, there was 
Watts (Watts-Dunton), whose affection 
for Rossetti and beneficial influence upon 
him was perhaps the most touching and 
beautiful thing I had ever witnessed. No 
light matter it must have been to lay aside 
one’s own cherished life work and ambi- 
tions to be Rossetti’s friend and brother at 
a time like this, but through these dark 
days Watts was with him to comfort, to 
divert, to interest, and to inspire him— 
asking meantime no better reward than the 
knowledge that a noble mind and nature 
were thereby relieved from gloom or lifted 
out of sorrow. 

If the poet’s spirits had been low while 
we were in Cumberland, they were all but 
insupportable during the first weeks after 
our return to Chelsea. No longer able to 
work at the easel, and full of apprehension 
about his failing sight, he first tormented 
himself with the fear of poverty. There 
might, indeed, have been some ground for 
uneasiness on this head if Rossetti had 
lived, for though he had long earned a 
large income as a painter, he had saved 
little or nothing, and knowing this, he 
sometimes made rather grotesque predic- 
tions of absolute want. 

‘But Rossetti’s fear of poverty during 
the first sad weeks after our return to 
Chelsea was not so hard to contend with 
as his dread of death. I should say as I 
think of this period, that if there was no 
longer any passionate longing to live, there 
was certainly, with a settled conviction 
that death was coming, a wild fear of dy- 
ing. What it was exactly that was going 
on in his mind, what struggle for mastery 
between the will-to-live and the will-to-die, 
with the dread of both, I cannot say, but 
I would venture the opinion that he was 
shrinking not only from the thought of 
pain, but also from that sinking into ever- 
lasting night and nothingness which was 
all that, so far as I could see, death seemed 
to mean to him then. 

Never was I conscious that religious 
faith relieved his fears, still less brightened 
with any kind of hope the prospect of that 
passing and parting which is rest and eter- 
nal life. On the other hand, I was often 
aware that everything was distressing that 
reminded him of death. Belief in God was 
always with him—that I can firmly say; 
but religion in the conventional sense ap- 
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peared to irritate him, and even the ring- 
ing of the church bells on Sunday seemed 
at this time to give him pain. 

Perhaps it was a sign of his fear of 
death that his mind seemed to be constantly 
brooding upon it. I remember that one 
day, opening a drawer of the bookcase, 
under the books, he took out a long, thick 
tress of rich auburn hair, and showed it 
to me for a mament. What he told me 
about it I cannot say, but indeed there was 
no need to tell me anything, for I thought 
I knew what it was and where it came 
from. That was one of those hushed mo- 
ments of life in which silence is sacred, and 
I will not break it farther even now. Ros- 
setti’s downward road was marked by 
many signposts that pointed to the past. 

In spite of all the tender offices of 
friends, his health declined day by day, and 
he began to be afflicted by a violent cough. 
I noticed that it troubled him most at night 
after the taking of the chloral, and that it 
shook his whole system so terribly as to 
leave him for a while entirely exhausted. 

The crisis was pending, and almost 
sooner than any of us expected it came. 
One evening a friend of former years, West- 
land Marston, the dramatist, came with 
his son, Philip Bourke Marston, the blind 
poet, to spend a few hours with Rossetti. 
For a while he seemed much cheered by 
their company, but later on he gave certain 
signs of uneasiness which I had learned to 
know too well. Removing restlessly from 
seat to seat, he threw himself at last upon 
the sofa in that rather awkward attitude 
which I have previously described. Preés- 
ently he called out to me, in great nervous 
agitation, that he could not move his arm, 
and, upon attempting to rise, that he had 
lost power in his leg as well. 

We were all startled, but knowing the 
force of Rossetti’s imagination on his bodily 
capacity, I tried to rally him out of his fears. 

“Nonsense, Rossetti, you’re only fancy- 
ing it,’ I remember to have said. But, 
raising him to his feet, we realized only 
too surely that, from whatever cause, he 
had lost the use of his limbs. 

The servants were called, and with the 
utmost alarm we carried Rossetti to his 
bedroom, up the tortuous staircase at the 


back of the studio, and I remember the in- 
tense vividness of his intellect at the mo- 
ment and his obvious sense of humiliation 
at his helplessness in our hands. 

The blind poet remained in the studio 
while we were taking Rossetti to his room, 
and after this was done he and I hurried 
away in a cab to Savile Row to fetch the 
doctor. I recall that drive through the 
streets at night with the blind man, who 
had seen nothing of what had occurred, 
but was trembling and breathing fast. 
An hour after the attack the doctor was in 
the house. 

It was found that Rossetti had under- 
gone a species of mild paralysis, called, I 
think, loss of codrdinative power. The 
juncture was a critical one, and it was de- 
cided that the time had come at last when 
the chloral, which was the root of all the 
mischief, should be decisively, entirely, 
and instantly cut off. 

It is not for me to give an account of 
what was done at this crisis. I only know 
that-a young medical man was brought into 
the house as a resident doctor to watch the 
case during the absence of the physician 
in chief, and that morphia was at first in- 
jected as a substitute for the narcotic which 
the system had grown to demand. 

I recall the many hours in which Ros- 
setti was delirious while his body was pass- 
ing through the terrible ordeal of con- 
quering the craving for the former drug, 
and the three or four days succeeding in 
which the two forces seemed to fight like 
demons for possession of him. During this 
period his mind had a strange kind of 
moonlight clearness, with a plain sense 
of all that was going on, a vivid memory 
of the friends and incidents of the past, with 
a desire to write letters to people whom he 
had not seen for years, yet a total loss of 
executive faculty of every kind. But the 
pathetic phase passed, and within a week 
after the experiment had been begun he 
awoke one morning, calm in body, clear in 
mind, and grateful in heart. 

His delusions were all dead, his inter- 
mittent suspicions of friends were as much 
gone as if they had never been, and noth- 
ing was left but the real Rossetti—a sim- 
ple, natural, affectionate, lovable soul. 


(To be continued.) 








THE TROUBADOURS 


By DOROTHEA DEAKIN 


followed me home across 

the sand meekly enough, 

and I wondered despair- 

ingly how I was to make 

her see the imprudence of 

= her behavior. She came 

up to me and tucked a warm little hand 
under my arm. 

“Don’t be shocked, Penelope,” she said 
softly. “I couldn’t be a nasty little snob, 
could 1?” 

“You might have bowed distantly and 
walked past. You needn’t have stayed to 
listen to the Pierrots.” 

“They’re not Pierrots. They’re Elysian 
Troubadours, and you stayed, too.” 

“T wasn’t likely to leave you there 
alone.” 

Irene laughed a soft, giggling, disarm- 
ing little laugh. 

“He lent me his white mackintosh and 
umbrella in my hour of need. He saved 
my new chiffon scarf from utter ruin. I 
am glad—glad—Penelope, that the roses 
on my new hat made him remember an- 
other old song. He sings ‘She wore a 
Wreath of Roses’ every day now, and the 
people love it. Old songs are his specialty, 
you see, and he’d sung all he could remem- 
ber over and over again until the people 
were sick of them. He says I inspired him 
and saved his reputation.” 

‘““What was it he said to you when he 
came round with the hat?” I asked sternly. 

Irene giggled again. 

“He said, ‘Don’t give anything—just 
smile.’ ” 

“ Trene! ” 

“So I smiled,” said she simply. 

I was silent for some seconds. 

“Trene, dear,” I said at last in altered 
tones, “ Uncle Henry is coming down to- 


morrow. I told you what an alarming 
letter I had from him this morning. He 
has heard unpleasing rumors, he says, I’m 
sure I don’t know who from. He says 
that I am obviously unfitted to look after 
a high-spirited young girl, and that he’s 
going to take you to task seriously. I think 
he’s heard gossip about poor Robin.” 

“Why poor Robin?” Irene asked 
sharply. 

I sighed. 

“Well, he is rather poor, isn’t he? And 
no one can help seeing how devoted he is 
to you. I suppose no one can help telling 
uncle about it either. And if you should 
wish to marry a poor man, you mustn’t 
throw away the chance of Uncle’s money 
by recklessness in other ways, must you?” 

“Do you want me to be a mercenary 
little beast?” she inquired hotly. 

“Of course not. But I want you to be 
a nice, modest, ladylike girl.” 

“Oh, thanks. You always have such 
unspeakably unattractive ideas, Penelope.” 

I said no more. Uncle might be angry 
about Robin, although there was nothing 
settled yet to please or grieve anyone; but 
he would be thoroughly annoyed and dis- 
gusted if he knew that his favorite niece 
allowed herself to be spoken to, to be asked 
to smile at, to be regarded as an inspira- 
tion by, a Pierrot singing on the sands—an 
Elysian Troubadour—a wandering seaside 
minstrel with attractive gray eyes and old- 
fashioned sentimental tenor songs. 

Uncle is short and stout and red-faced, 
and he asked Irene directly he saw her if 
she meant to throw herself away on that 
young mendicant. Irene just laughed and 
asked meekly what was a mendicant, and 
which of them he meant. We'd been to 
the station to meet Uncle, and were all 
walking home together. Just as he was 
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going to answer Irene, he fell down three 
steps and barked his shins, and swore, and 
said whom should he mean but that con- 
founded young jackanapes, Robin Ether- 
edge. Irene was too concerned about his 
poor foot to reply at once, and when he’d 
finished telling us exactly what he thought 
of the Town Council in this confounded 
hole, he asked her why the blazes she 
couldn’t give a straightforward answer for 
once in her life. 

“Are you going to marry the man? 
Tell me that!” 

Irene sighed and said she wished she 
knew. 

“Knew! Hasn’t he asked you yet?” 

“Yes, Uncle.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T said ‘No’ last time.” 

“Last time? How often has he pro- 
posed to you?” 

“T’ve lost count, Uncle.” 

“Can’t the conceited young ass take ‘ no’ 
for an answer?” 

Irene sighed. 

“I’m afraid not. You see it’s ‘ yes,’ 
sometimes, Uncle Henry.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you change 
your mind about him?” 

“Every day, Uncle.” 

“And the young fool stands that ?” 

“‘ He seems to be getting a little tired of 
it, Uncle.” 

Uncle Henry said then, that if young 
Etheredge would let a woman play fast 
and loose with him like that he must be 
even more of a fool than he’d thought him, 
though it was hardly possible. 

“Send the man about his business,” he 
said sharply. ‘ Let’s put an end to it, for 
goodness’ sake.” 

“But I’ve often done that,” said Irene 
earnestly, ‘and directly he’s gone I find 
that I can’t possibly do without him. It’s 
when he’s with me that I feel all those dark 
doubts about the wisdom of the step.” 

Uncle Henry snorted impatiently, and 
asked her if they intended to live in a cara- 
van and steal chickens for a living. Irene 
said sadly that she didn’t think Robin was 
sufficiently clever to steal enough chickens 
to make it pay without being found out, 
and Uncle snorted again and said he was 
beginning to feel sorry for the poor devil. 

It was an awful day. Irene was more 
exasperating than I have ever known her. 


She wheedled Uncle until he’d have done 
anything for her, and then she turned 
round and irritated and defied him, and 
was more impertinent than I have ever 
seen her. 

We persuaded Uncle to stay the night, 
although he said he knew he should never 
close an eye, so near the infernal sound of 
the cursed waves on the blasted beach, and 
I went to bed at eleven o'clock thoroughly 
worn out. Never again would I take en- 
tire charge of that naughty girl. I decided 
at last to go to her room and have it out. 
I would implore her to treat Uncle with 
more respect to-morrow; to efface the 
dreadful impression she had made before 
he went away. 

Her room overlooked the promenade, 
and before I opened the door I thought I 
heard her singing. I turned the handle 
impatiently. Her light was out, the blind 
up, and the moonlight streaming into the 
room. She was not in bed. I could not 
see her anywhere, and it was not till a 
low “ Hush!” broke upon my ears that I 
discovered her crouched on the floor under 
the open window. 

“ Trene!” 

“ Hush!” she whispered. ‘“ Don’t make 
a noise. Come in quietly and _ listen. 
They’ve just begun ‘ Genevieve.’ ” 

It was not Irene, then, whose singing I 
had heard. A chorus of male voices rose 
from the street below; a rather flat chorus, 
I thought. 


““The rose of youth was dew impearled, 
But now it withers in the blast. 
I see thy face in every dream i 
“ Trene!” 

I crept up silently, and peeped round the 
curtain. Half a dozen of the Elysian 
Troubadours were standing under Irene’s 
window, singing gayly with upturned, 
merry faces, the handsome tenor well in 
advance. 

“They’re serenading me,” 
pered gleefully. 
the dears!” 


Irene whis- 
“TIsn’t it sweet of them, 


““My waking thoughts are full of thee, 
Thy glance is in the starry beam, 
That falls along——” 


Irene giggled. 
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“ This is the third. They’ve sung ‘ Ever 
of Thee’ and ‘ Thy voice is near me in my 
dreams,’ and I never enjoyed myself so 
much in my life.” 

“We must stop them at once.” I spoke 
hurriedly. ‘The whole terrace will hear, 
and the Hydro too. It will wake Uncle 
Henry. How could you have forgotten 
that his.room was over yours, and that he 
always slept with his windows wide open! 
They must go at once.” 

Irene raised herself by her hands till her 
eyes were above the window ledge, then 
dropped hurriedly as the song stopped and 
a cheer broke upon the night. They must 
have seen her. 

“Do you really think they ought to 
go?” she asked regretfully. “Then I 
suppose I must tell them. Give me that 
rose-colored scarf, and I’ll lean out and tell 
them 

“T’ll tell them,” said I firmly. 

“Oh, would you?” She looked disap- 
pointed. ‘ But you don’t look very nice 
with your hair in those tight braids, Pe- 
nelope, do you? Oh, listen! They’re be- 
ginning another— Do let them.” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” I cried. “ They 
must stop now.” 

Irene threw the scarf over her shoulders, 
flung her brown plait forward, looked at 
herself in the glass—laughed, hesitated, 
then took the red roses she had been wear- 
ing that evening from a bowl of water and 
leaned out. 


“Good night, good night, beloved, 


I come to watch o’er a4 


“Oh, I say, thank you very much!” 
The tenor caught the roses as dexterously 
as if they had been the more accustomed 
coppers, and lifted his hat—then started 
back suddenly with a rueful laugh. I 
heard a splash. 

Irene screamed, and overhead a window 
shut softly. It was Uncle Henry’s win- 
dow. 

She drew in sharply with a red face, 
and I saw that her head and shoulders were 
dripping with water. 

“ Give me a towel, quick! Oh, I’ll pay 


Uncle out for this! A whole jug of water! 
Wasn’t it mean of him, Penelope? How 
silly it must have made me look! ” 

I rubbed vigorously at her hair. 

“T expect it did, rather,” I said can- 
didly. “ Let it be a lesson to you not c 

“Ugh!” said Irene, pettishly, “ life’s 
full of horrible lessons without him, and 
he’s spoiled my new scarf, and if I die of 
pneumonia and rheumatic fever perhaps 
he’ll be sorry.” 

I laughed, for Irene is a healthy little 
creature, and I was thankful to see the 
next morning at breakfast time that Uncle 
was quite cheerful and gay. He looked 
at the damp rings of hair on Irene’s fore- 
head, and asked her amiably if she’d been 
for an early dip. 

“Fine thing for the young, an early 
dip,” he said. 

It was raining, and she didn’t think it 
necessary to answer him. Indeed, she was 
decidedly sulky that morning, and I had 
some difficulty. in making her put on a 
mackintosh and go to the station with her 
Uncle. When she came back, half an hour 
later, dripping wet, but with a face like a 
rose, I asked her anxiously what he had said. 

“He said a good deal,” cried she cheer- 
fully, “and he made me promise never to 
go near the Pierrot pitch again. As if I 
should ever want to, after last night! Too 
humiliating! ” 

“ T should think so,” said I. ‘“ And what 
about Robin?” 

Irene giggled. 

“It’s all right about Robin,” said she. 
“Uncle says that his mind’s quite easy. 
He says that no girl who had an affection 
for a respectable young man would have 
laid herself open to the kind of entertain- 
ment he had had to listen to last night. 
He says he’s thoroughly reassured.” 

“ He'll tell Robin all about it,” said I 
slowly. “ He'll enjoy telling him. What 
will Robin say?” 

Irene shook her wet waterproof over the 
shining fender. 

“T’ll explain to Robin,” said she airily. 
“ He daren’t say much, whatever he feels 
about it, because he knows jolly well that 
he couldn’t serenade me if he tried.” 





THE BUDDING GIRL 


By G. STANLEY HALL 


ACKFISCH ” is a collo- 
quial German term for a 
girl in the very earliest 
teens, and I use it here 
because I know of none 
in English or any other 
language so expressive, 
and because the age is as unique as the 
name. It means a fresh fish, just caught 
but unbaked, though fit and ready for the 
process. The naivety of instinctive, uncon- 
scious childhood, like the glinting sheen of 
sea hues, is still upon the backfisch. Save 
for a little mechanical drill and breaking in 
into a few of the most rudimentary conven- 
tionalities of learning and conduct, her 
real nature is wild with a charming, gamy 
flavor. She is unspoiled by any of the 
recipes given in the cook books of pedagogy 
and society for making human nature more 
appetizing to their highly artificial tastes. 
Girls with hair demurely braided down 
their backs and skirts just beginning to 
lengthen toward their ankles are buds that 
should not blossom for some time, but 
should be kept as long as possible in the 
green stage; or, to change from a floral 
to a faunal trope, they are only squabs and 
not yet doves, maturing pup# and not yet 
butterflies, and this calf or filly stage 
should be prolonged by every artifice. She 
is no longer a little girl, but by no means 
yet a young woman, nor is she a cross be- 
tween or a mixture of the two, but a some- 
thing quite unique and apart, because this 
is a stage not at all explained by’ anything 
in the pedigree of the race, which the his- 
tory of the individual otherwise tends to 
repeat. Even among those primitive races 
where girls are not wed at pubescence, 
there never was a backfisch stage. That 
is one reason why she is now the most in- 
tricate and baffling problem perhaps that 


science has ever yet attacked. But a number 
of special studies have yielded some results. 
Let us glance at them. 

Statistics show that near the dawn of 
the teens about half the girls pass through 
a period when they would like above all 
things to be and plan to become dress- 
makers or milliners. This is partly because 
there is a new clothes consciousness. They 
have distinct, if often rather loud, tastes, 
and wish to attract attention, and so deck 
themselves out in attire often a trifle strik- 
ing or fetching. Among insects, birds, and 
animals, it is the male that puts on beauti- 
ful array when the love season dawns; 
but with man it is the female. This is the 
season of bangs, curls, puffs, pompadours, 
frills, ribbons, possibly rouges and powders, 
high heels, flaunting hats, sunshades, orna- 
mental purses, bangles, very long gloves— 
fashions that fairly smite the beholder; that 
is to say, such things now loom up into the 
center of consciousness. The shop win- 
dows are a dream, and even openings and 
mark-down sales begin to work their charm. 
How her self-consciousness tingles to the 
tip of every ribbon, skirt, or toppling, wa- 
vering headgear! How she loves to try on 
things and exchange articles of dress and 
adornment with her mates! ‘To be sure, 
nothing fits ideally, for she is growing very 
fast and is ungainly in her very form and 
her movements are a little awkward and 
ill adapted to her dress. Her sense of 
harmony is not developed, and she thinks 
herself best dressed when she has on each 
newest and most stylish thing, and is 
happy with another girl as gaudy, provided 
only she is not outshone. How horrid to 
all good taste are her first frizzes, and how 
heavy the first bracelets and other jewelry 
she sometimes affects! How sharp the 
contests between her own tastes, swagger 
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and nascent, and those of her sager mother, 
how prone she is to wear the newest and 
best on all occasions, and how dull and 
even repulsive every new garment makes 
all the older ones seem! How little a 
sense of fitness of place, occasion, time of 
day, or season, or weather! She has not 
yet a sense of adaptations to her figure, 
size, complexion, but everything that is 
beautiful in itself is beautiful on her. She 
has favorite colors, but little discrimination 
for degrees or shades of the same color. 
Her appetite changes and is full of 
whims, freaks, and niftiness. Breakfast is 
worst and most slighted. She sips and 
samples, is voracious for pickles, bonbons, 
ices, dotes on new flavors in soda water, 
and if she has access to perfumes, loads the 
air with them. Lovely colors, and even 
forms, greatly improve the taste of confec- 
tionery, as seen in the smart gimcrackery 
of the fancy cook with all the insubstantial 
dainties that appeal to the feminine appetite. 
What recks she of digestion or dyspepsia, 
for even the relations between dietetics and 
complexion do not yet interest her, save in 
the case of edibles that may make her red 
or pale. Even fatness or leanness, if they 


make any appeal as dietary motives, seem 


rather a far cry. Here, too, there is often 
perpetual strife with her mother. Plain 
soups, cereals, bread, fish, vegetables, and 
meat irk her, and she presses on to dessert 
as to the last illuminating chapter of a dull 
novel. Milk is childish, and she prefers 
something hot like adults. She is very 
commonly too excited to feed well on plain, 
nutritive viands or to take time enough 
to eat. Only on unusually dull, rainy days 
does she have leisure enough to take her 
meals with due deliberation. Regularity 
in eating is harder yet. Late rising or the 
hurry of school time or other things upon 
her mind distract, and she can steal from 
the kitchen or wheedle the cook or share 
other girls’ goodies on the way, or even 
enjoy the luxury of being treated at some 
refreshment counter; and so the nutritive 
rhythm of a normal appetite, which if un- 
spoiled points like the needle to the pole 
to what the system needs, is disturbed. 
Thus at the most critical stage of her de- 
velopment, she suffers, unbeknown to her- 
self or to others, some subtle form of 
arrest. 

The other sex as such now dawns upon 


her horizon. A year or two ago boys were 
just playmates, often too rough, teasing, and 
perhaps generally horrid, and in the affairs 
of older gentlemen and young men she had 
no part or lot. If they touched her life, 
it was only as and because they were good 
and kind or bad and disagreeable to her. 
But now individual young people of the 
male sex begin to stand out from the mass, 
and she gradually begins to practice the 
great selective function of women in com- 
paring and judging, approving and disap- 
proving. It is the age of love fetiches, too; 
girls notice and become sensitive to boys’ 
eyes, hair, stature, size, feet, complexion, 
teeth, neck, hands, voice, smile, laugh, car- 
riage, mode of walking, toilet, etc.; while, 
conversely, certain types of feature, acts, 
mannerisms, tastes, are abhorred. On such 
bases, individuals possessing most of the 
charms and least of the aversions begin 
to loom up before all others and become 
the cynosure of attentions, thoughts, and 
interests. 

These first crude calf loves are often 
strangely unconscious. The thought and 
talk of the girl at this culture stage may 
be all of him, his, and he, all her rev- 
eries and dreams may center about one 
and her preferences stand forth clear as 
day to all who know her, while she thinks 
the whole matter is her own securely 
guarded secret. Should he show any in- 
clination or make any advances, especially 
if in the presence of others, he will be 
rebuffed or frozen as presuming, and all 
the more decidedly because his admiration 
would fill her with sudden panic lest she 
might have inadvertently betrayed her lik- 
ing and so seemed to invite or encourage 
him. Should some reckless young blade be 
so bold as to snatch an innocent kiss, his 
reward would be a slap, and then there 
would be thrills of rapture and hours of 
anguish in solitude afterwards, and her con- 
duct toward him henceforth will be an 
alternation between snubs, more acted than 
spoken, and subtle invitations. All the 
backfisch does may be directly calculated 
to provoke proposals, but it is at the same 
time so unconscious that if anything ap- 
proaching a tender declaration came, she 
would draw back frightened lest she had 
betrayed her heart; and rather than do this 
she would prefer to die on the spot. 

The pubescent girl has a passion for se- 
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crets. In her physiological and affectional 
life she has much to conceal, and early dis- 
tinguishes between what all her acquaint- 
ances, what the nearest few, and what she 
alone may know. ‘The latter things tend 
to split off from her social personality and 
lapse to a more or less unconscious life of 
their own. This is the esoteric life or in- 
most shrine of her individuality, and con- 
tains some of the most primitive instincts 
of her sex and often is the all-dominant 
influence of her life, though all unknown 
to her more superficial, social self-conscious- 
ness, which is occupied with the interests 
of daily life—education, purposive con- 
duct, occupations—and reveals itself in her 
conversation. The two lives may be entire 
strangers to each other, although the upper 
self is more likely never to suspect the 
existence of the lower. The latter, for in- 
stance, often falls in love long before the 
former has any inkling of it; and when it 
does so, then a crisis arises. What the 
deeper ego does is often denied point blank 
by the conscious self, and with perfect hon- 
esty and sincerity, for it is indeed an alien 
constellation of psychic elements. ‘The in- 
most soul of woman has until lately been 
one of the best guarded of all the secrets 
of the universe, and has always attracted 
but always baffled man. It is the mystic 
“ ewige weibliche,’ and of it woman has 
ever known yet less than man. Only 
lately and in some of its more or less mor- 
bid manifestations has the great secret just 
begun to reveal itself, and experts are be- 
ginning to realize its power over joy and 
sorrow, health and disease, and even life 
and death. Thus woman, who was once 
thought soulless, now comes nearer to hav- 
ing two souls than does man. 

It is in the backfisch stage that this bi- 
furcation takes place, and the student who 
collects copious questionnaire data from 
many sources can now very roughly and 
very provisionally describe the process. 
Pubescence lasts longer, is more unsettling, 
if it be not indeed a more prolonged epoch, 
in the life of the girl than in the boy. She 
is a more generic being and a better ex- 
pression of the race, as actually nearer to 
it. With the new opportunities now 
opened to her sex, her future is felt to be 
more uncertain than ever before, since 
many independent careers beckon. She may 
be a star upon the stage, enter the world 


of art, letters, music, engage in a profes- 
sion, in business, or enter a public career. 
The backfisch has always fancied she 
might marry a prince, a pauper, or even 
a sot. Thus the question is wide open 
what she shall do or be. To a man wed- 
lock is an incident, but for woman it is 
destiny. All these possibilities invite and 
the bud lingers where all these ways focus 
and cross, and glances out along many of 
them in turn. Never were there so many 
of them and never were most of them quite 
so alluring. It is rarely hers to choose; 
circumstances must decide, and she can at 
least for a season wait. Meanwhile she 
also feels inner inclinations, probably many, 
one after another; thus everything within 
and without tends to keep her plastic, and 
she must remain adaptable to a wide range 
of eventualities. 

Meanwhile, the nakedness of her new- 
born womanhood must be clothed with 
conventionalities and draped with culture, 
and so it is at this stage that affectations 
reach the very top of their curve of growth. 
She is vulnerable to scores of fads and so 
imitative that everything in her environ- 
ment affects her and is registered on her 
body or soul. Several studies have shown 
how book marks, modes of personal adorn- 
ment, accents, the very gait of those she 
adores, tastes in even intellectual things, 
religious activities, social zests, may infect 
her; thus contagions of many kinds may 
spread rapidly through an entire city. 
Some of them pass while others abide. 
Thus in course of time the girl accumu- 
lates a little store of habits, tastes, view- 
lets, on life, character, conduct, morals; 
she is praised and thus confirmed in this, 
criticised and therefore dissuaded from 
that; she has cronies of kindred souls that 
give her confidence in certain pet habits 
and ideas while other associated groups are 
being decomposed by adverse influences. 
Thus the constancy and multitudinousness 
of her companionship, which rarely leave 
her alone in our urban and bepedagogued 
life, absorb the energy of her soul, which 
is so incessantly occupied with things with- 
out that she loses acquaintance with that 
inner self of hers which can be learned only 
if there is a little real solitude. 

Excessive social intercourse at this age 
hastens and multiplies affectations, which 
become habits prematurely. Thus the mod- 
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ern urban girl in the very early teens knows 
very many persons and things, but is phe- 
nomenally lacking in self-knowledge, and 
this makes both directly and indirectly for 
further dualization of soul. If, then, there 
is any trace of morbidity or any propensity 
toward any of the many symptom groups 
now called “ hysterical ” in the new, larger 
sense of that term, they are almost certain 
to be magnified under the conditions of 
modern life. ‘Thus girls, who have pecul- 
iar need of self-knowledge of their sex and 
themselves, at just the nascent period which 
nature has provided for the acquisition of 
that knowledge, now escape it. And hence 
it comes that there was never such disasso- 
ciation and disintegration of soul before 
possible as that to which young women are 
now exposed. 

One recent discovery is how well pubes- 
cent girls can sometimes act—in children’s 
theaters or secondary schools, for example, 
etc. This is because their nature is now so 
nebulous and unfarmed that they can act 
out any character they can sympathize with. 
Thus iley sometimes acquire a repertory 
of parts, because so imperfectly equipped 
with habits, prejudices, or even principles 
themselves. With such abandon do they 
sometimes throw themselves into a part 
that it may come to influence their daily 
life, and may even be the mold in which 
their new character is cast. Yet it is a 
trait of this age that nearly all the elements 
of a group of characteristics, when they are 
just beginning to set, may be very easily 
molted and a very different group of them 
put on in their place. Hence a large and 
varied repertory of good parts is needed 
for due orientation. -The backfisch bor- 
rows all her convictions from her dearest 
friends, and is not only ready to lend her 
own, but even to enforce them upon those 
that she can influence. 

She scorns consistency, and this is well, 
for thus the sutures of her thought plexus 
are kept from closing prematurely and her 
brain from rigidifying. Thus she can 
often enjoy the exercise of her womanly 
prerogative of incessantly revising and re- 
constructing her views, of molting old 
ideas and sprouting new ones of very dif- 
ferent hue and composition. I know a 
girl barely fourteen who twice in one holi- 
day vowed never again to speak to a play- 
mate and told her so, and twice made it 


all up again. “ But,” I said, “you told 
me at lunch that she was the meanest girl 
that ever lived, that it would be filthy 
and demeaning ever to have anything to do 
with her again.” ‘Oh, well,” she an- 
swered, “I suppose I did use a little hot 
talk, but Rosalind is really, after all, at 
heart about the best and most lovely girl 
I ever knew.” She had hardly any con- 
sciousness of contradiction. 

Thus the bud insists upon asserting her 
right to as many diverse personalities as she 
can use. A young man who said to his best 
girl that she was so many sorts of a girl 
that anyone who married her would be a 
polygamist, was surprised to find how 
pleased she was at his compliment. 

The backfisch has just made the real ac- 
quaintance with the thought of her own 
death. In a flitting way she thinks of it 
often but not long at a time. If any seri- 
ous disappointment or grief befalls her, the 
death thought occurs as a possible recourse. 
She never dreams that death may be the 
end of all, for her soul would always be 
hovering about and looking on. She can 
see herself plainly, lying cold, pure, white, 
in her tasteful shroud and elegant coffin, 
and her relatives weeping about, and espe- 
cially those who had done her wrong 
cruelly punished by the realization that 
their unkindness drove her to leap into 
the dark water, for these reverie suicides 
usually go to heaven by water. When her 
friends stood about her bier or laid their 
beautiful, fragrant wreaths upon her grave, 
they would realize that they had not: under- 
stood her or loved or indulged her half 
enough. Thus on the background of their 
grief the beauty of her soul if not of her 
body would be appreciated. If there were 
a lover, how briny would be his tears and 
how inconsolable his woe, and how sweet 
and satisfying with “a peace that passeth 
understanding ” would it all be to her soul 
looking down from above! 

But after all, though she may often wish 
she were dead, the instinct of life is too 
strong, and the means of self-destruction 
that are. at hand would be likely to leave 
her corpse disfigured and mar its beauty. 
So she only coquettes with death in dreamy 
reverie while at no age of life is the strug- 
gle to survive or the will to live quite so 
strong. 

Never again will she be quite so glad she 
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is a girl. Boys are a bit stupid. Now for 
a year or two only in all her life is she a 
little taller than boys of the same age, but 
her intellect is brighter and far more de- 
veloped and mature. Boys are coarse, 
oafish, have strange tastes and ways. Just 
blossoming into beauty, enjoying for the 
first time that most exhilarating experience 
of being taken for a young lady by those 
who do not know her well, the first whiff 
of an atmosphere charged with incense, 
adulation, and admiration is often ravish- 
ing. Perhaps she is really destined to be- 
come a superior being, queening it through 
the world and ruling it by a wish or even 
a whim. When she is receiving the first 
homage of the other sex, often, too, her 
parents begin to regard and treat her in 
a new way. How she now treasures every 
sweet thing she hears anyone say that any 
other ever said about her! And how some 
admirers do long to be her very slaves! 
How graciously she would accept or how 
haughtily she would spurn each proffered 
favor or suitor! Perhaps those least likely 
to receive such homage or to be wooed by 
rivals dream most of it, and so fancy sup- 
plies what fact denies. Possibly some 
splendid, golden youth may be now sailing 


over the sea to woo and carry her off to his 
castle. Such things have happened, and out- 


side fairyland. It is barely possible that 
some fascinating young stranger who has 
just crossed her path may be a hero in dis- 
guise, for that, too, has happened, and be- 
sides is not fact stranger than fiction? Does 
not every lover kneel, worship, bring gifts, 
and live to make his idol happy? She 
knows little of suffering and so cannot be 
very pitiful, so that the evils and misfor- 
tunes of the world rest lightly upon her 
soul. Thus life is ecstatically and ravish- 
ingly joyous, for womankind is now en- 
throned in her paradise. 

What does the backfisch care in her heart 
of hearts about the shop-worn school stud- 
ies for their own sake? She accepts them 
with more or less equanimity somewhat as 
a necessary evil, but if she is normal she 
does not put her whole soul into them. 
“When I get mad and want to swear,” 
said one, “I say ‘ Decimal fractions!’ for 
that is the dreadfulest thing I know.” 
“ Latin,” she confided to me, “ seems such 
a funny old jabber. The idea of calling 
water agua and all the rest! But I 


suppose those poor old Latins got used to 
. 

“There is just one thing I can draw 
well,” said another, “and I have drawn 
hundreds of them, and that is a Merry 
Widow hat. When I showed the loveliest 
one I ever did to my drawing teacher, she 
said, ‘ Now I see why you draw the figures 
in the course so poorly,’ and she gave me 
a black mark. She is just disgusting.” 

“We had half an hour to-day to get our 
English lesson over again,” said another, 
“and Molly passed me six notes all about 
her new suit and her grandfather’s auto 
and rides and her other things, and said 
nasty things about my freckles and Harold, 
and instead of answering the last I tore it 
up in her face. The teacher caught me, 
and I had to stay twenty minutes after 
school and write something about ‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night ’—such rubbish.” 

“Yes, history is not so bad,” said another 
of my little confidants, “ and the Revolu- 
tion was great, but I never cared very much 
about it until I read Tilton’s story, ‘My 
Lady Laughter,’ and then I understood all 
about it. Some of the young English red- 
coat officers, especially Carlton, were ele- 
gant, but Brandon was fine, too, and I 
am patriotic enough to be glad he got Con- 
stance, although I am afraid I should have 
taken Carlton. He is more like what Will 
B. will be when he is as old, and he is the 
finest boy in the class.” 

Another backfisch remarked: “I was 
the only one that got all the answers right 
in algebra to-day. Ralph S. had one mis- 
take. I used to hate algebra, but one 
day the teacher praised something I did 
and said I could beat Ralph, who is just 
five months older than I and began a 
whole term before. So I just went at 
the stuff and now I really love it. But 
I have had about enough, and next term I 
am going to try German to see what it is 
like. They say it is as easy as anything 
we can take; some of the nicest boys in 
school are going to take it, too. It sounds 
sputtery, and they say it isn’t half as ele- 
gant as French, but I’ll show Ralph that 
he isn’t ‘the only pebble on the beach.’ ” 

“Why,” said a fourteen-year-old bud, 
“do they always make you learn so much 
about love; in Latin it’s amo, in French 
it’s j'aime, in German it’s ich liebe, etc. 
Haven’t those folks anything to do but 
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make love? They, we, you, he, and she 
always say they did love, they are going 
to love, or they might love, or they might 
have loved. I suppose they thought this 
last was rather sad, but I don’t know any- 
thing about it, and I don’t ever want to. 
If anyone ever wants to talk about love 
to me, they had better speak English. I 
should want to understand them. There 
could be no possible harm in that, could 
there? Of course, if a French prince 
should come over and make love to me as 
he did to A. G., it would be nice to under- 
stand him. Then I would say, ‘ Non, pas 
du tout, Monsieur,’ and that would settle 
him, and he would deserve it.” 

I lately held some converse with a charm- 
ing miss of fifteen about biology, which she 
had studied about a year and a half in the 
high school. Although I had known her 
pretty well for years, she was strangely 
skittish and reticent, and it required all my 
art to get her to talking freely and fully 
upon this subject. I at length realized that 
this was partly because she did not deem 
it the most delicate of topics for conver- 
sation. I can only reproduce with fidelity 


the substance and a few phrases of her talk. 
She took the subject because several of 


her girl friends did, and because the teacher 
was a very pleasant young man just from 
a college she knew something about, and 
because there were to be excursions. Each 
had elegant green and yellow tin cases, 
suspended by a broad new tan-colored strap 
over one shoulder. Into it they put every 
angleworm, snail, tadpole, caterpillar, they 
found, and sometimes scooped up dirty 
slime from the ditches. The teacher had 
a net and caught all sorts of butterflies, 
bugs, and beetles, and tried to make the 
girls handle toads and tiny little striped 
snakes. Ugh! ‘Then in school they had 
jolly times, too, making little aquaria out 
of tin, glass, and putty. In class the 
teacher would tell you about all these 
things and draw them elegantly with col- 
ored crayons on the board. 

“We all copy the pictures and the long, 
senseless names,” when .there were far 
prettier English ones. “Then he would 
get hens’ eggs (I suppose the grocer gave 
them to him because they were bad) and 
describe how the tiny little chicks grew 
in the egg—horrid, misshapen things! 
He had a box he kept just so warm, 


so they would hatch to save the hen 
trouble. Once we saw one crack the 
shell open with its bill and tumble out. 
Poor thing, he looked so scared and wet 
and awkward, and fell over everything be- 
cause he was blind. I suppose the dear 
little beastie thought the world was a pretty 
tough place at first. We learned a lot of 
curious things about frogs, mice, birds, and 
pests that get onto trees and bushes. Once 
he showed us the insides of a dead cat. I 
wonder where he got it, and how it came 
to die! He showed us the heart, the lungs, 
the stomach, the brain, and things, and 
later the horrid skeleton. He said it came 
out of the same cat, although we could 
hardly believe it. We always had to write 
down a lot of names of parts and all about 
mollusks, jellyfishes, and other fishes, and 
their scales and side lines and parts. 

“ Sometimes he would tell us something 
about big things, and these interested the 
boys most—elephants, tigers, lions, wolves, 
monsters that died long ago and hardened 
into rocks. ‘Then he would show us the 
wings and toes of flies, and the eyes of 
spiders, and tiny pieces of lean meat, which 
is muscle, in an elegant microscope. 

“ But the botany was far more interest- 
ing and cleaner. Now you get your tin box 
full of things you know won’t jump out on 
you if the lid gets just the least bit loose, 
and you don’t have to always wash your 
hands, and can keep your dress clean. I 
analyzed forty flowers and wrote out the 
real names in a good big hand, and also 
the Latin ones, all about genus and species, 
and pressed them and stuck them onto 
white paper. It is nice neat work. It 
sometimes seems a pity to pick all the 
flowers apart, for the insides were not half 
so pretty. Perhaps the best was all about 
bees and insects that just flitted into the 
flowers. They were after the honey, but 
they got all smutty with the pollen, which 
looked like flour, and they carried it to an- 
other flower, where it rubbed off, and then 
little seeds and baby plants grew. He said 
it was a kind of flower marriage. Per- 
haps that is why they have flowers at wed- 
dings. Sometimes we did feel that it was 
not quite modest, and I am sure some of 
the boys thought so. But the teacher said 
it was perfectly proper, and of course he 
knows.” 

And thus she prattled on, although it 
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was as hard to get some of the above deep 
spontaneities from the last coy maiden as 
it is to quarry out the submerged delu- 
sions of a paranoiac. Two years earlier, 
cr perhaps even one, she would have been 
less conscious about her little kit of knowl- 
edge of biology if she had acquired it then, 
but the penumbra of sex asserts its influ- 
ence far beyond the consciousness of it. 
Of the examination knowledge the school 
seeks, the above shows hardly a trace, and 
in place of the exactness and thoroughness 
which is the pedagogue’s fetich, there is lit- 
tle but nebulosities, smutches of knowledge, 
—for the above are samples of what really 
struck vital root and sprouted in the back- 
fisch’s soul. 

I cannot claim that all the above are 
exactly average girls. And those I enjoy 
the acquaintance of are far too few to es- 
tablish a norm or to base final, practical 
inferences upon; they are only samples 
from the bunch as they chance to come, 
and all may be called bright girls. Of 
course they might have been so drilled and 
bepedagogued that they would have given 
me snatches of very decent examination 
papers, but these would have come from 
another and more superficial psychic 
stratum, the overdevelopment of which 
may perhaps have stunted the development 
of such spontaneities as I did obtain. 
Which of these two kinds 6f knowledge 
is of most worth—these naive, natural re- 
actions to the matter of the curriculum, 
or the desiccated, herbarium knowledge, 
labeled and stored away in the “ recitation 
memory”? Is it not certain that the for- 
mer will last longer and is more human- 
istic and vital? 

One missy got an excellent start in Latin 
the last grammar grade, and began in the 
high school with what seemed real interest 
and with a better college teacher, but dis- 
liked her ways, her voice, and taste in dress, 
and so dropped almost to the foot of the 
class. One did well in algebra as long as 
her best girl friend excelled in that study, 
but the next year she chummed with a girl 
who cared most for French, and so down 
went the marks in algebra and up went 
those in French. Another had taken Latin 
because she was brought up to believe that 
she would probably have to teach, but when 
her mother inherited a small fortune, she 
changed to French, hoping that she would 


some time be taken to Paris, the glamour 
of which prospect made her do well. An- 
other had begun to fit for college when her 
parents moved very near a manual train- 
ing high school, which she attended, at 
first with a little disappointment, but at the 
end of the second week she reconstructed 
her plans of life one bright autumn even- 
ing with the aid of another girl, and de- 
cided to study domestic economy and such 
things, and perhaps marry some one when 
she got good and ready and just the right 
man appeared. 

There can be no question that the high 
school has drifted farther from the real 
nature of the child than any other grades. 
Are some teachers living in a fool’s para- 
dise, or, to change the figure, is their ac- 
quaintance with the child’s soul limited to 
its front yard, hallway, or formal caller’s 
parlor, while they know nothing of what 
takes place in any of the living rooms where 
the child moves and has its being? Is it 
possible that the lost year or two that we 
have been seeking so long all the way from 
the kindergarten to the university lies here, 
and that the girl’s soul is taking a vacation 
while her body goes to school? Is life open- 
ing so fast for her and with such manifold 
new richness that school just now pales, 
like the moon before the rising sun of 
womanhood ? 

Just going to school and coming home 
again on a fine day, loitering along for an 
hour or two, strolling by roundabout ways 
to take in new sights and with other girls, 
looking at shop windows, enjoying all the 
sights of the street and of companionship 
and of freedom, hearing and telling all the 
news—what greater joy has life to offer? 
How all the cant about equality and iden- 
tity of the sexes flees in the face of common 
sense! The girl does and should spend 
far more time in dressing mornings and 
undressing nights, and does and should 
give more thought to it than boys. In 
merely the single item of care of the hair 
there is a disparity that the psychologist 
ought to trace out. The girl has more gar- 
ments, takes more time to don and doff 
her shoes, in pinning and unpinning, tying 
and untying, hooking and unhooking. If 
she is getting ready to go out, she needs 
more time in putting on her hat than a boy, 
in getting together all her things, quite all, 
till nothing more is forgotten, nothing at 
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all; and all this takes minutes a boy has for 
other things, unless he is a younger brother 
and has been duly subjected to wait and 
serve until this grows intolerable to his 
bourgeoning manhood and the inevitable 
revolt comes. 

In all these ways and with all these ac- 
tivities and accouterments, some of them 
assumed for the first time at this age 
and the rest already more elaborated, the 
girl departs more and more from boys’ 
plays and ways, and there is a physical 


touch-me-not-ness that makes her exempt 
more than she was a year or two before 
from rough-and-tumble games and from 
boy boisterousness generally. She is now 
fairly a candidate for young womanhood, 
and nature has begun to train, coach, and 
prod her along up the steepening, old, well- 
worn but flowery highway which will land 
her, if she keeps on and does not suffer 
arrest or diversion, straight into the para- 
dise of ripe womanhood, never so glorious 
as now and in this country. 


THE UNRETURNED 


By ALOYSIUS COLL 


() THE ships go out to the farthest shore, 
And the ships come home again; 

The dew that dries on the morning rose 
Returns in a drop of rain— 

But the joy of a day that I smiled away, 
I call to it in vain! 





O the primrose hides, in a cup of rust, 
Her gold on the winter lea; 

And comes, her pilgrim staff abloom, 
With the flowers that used to be— 

But the golden smile of a little while 
Will never come back to me! 


O the stars go out with the break of dawn, 
And the stars are full and bright 

When the sun has turned his face away, 
And the world has need of light— 

When the glad world beamed I dreamed—I dreamed: 
And now the night—the night! 


O the birds forsake the coloring wood, 
And the birds come home to sing; 

The breath of the fallen rose returns 
On the wind of the swallow’s wing— 

But the harps I know of the long ago 
Lie mute in the soul of spring! 


O rose that blooms in a garden wild, 
O bird in a lonely tree, 

I know the gifts of my heart lie deep 
In your far-off mystery, 

And bloom and sing in eternal spring-— 
Though they never come back to me! 





FEARFULLY AND WONDERFULLY MADE 


By MARGARET DOOLITTLE 


HAD given my first writ- 
ten test. Now we should 
see! Conscientiously had 
I labored for one trying 
month to give to these 
high-school boys and girls 
the rudiments of human 
physiology. ‘There has been no question in 
my mind of where to begin, for what could 
be more fundamental, I asked myself, than 
the skeleton? Upon this exhilarating sub- 
ject, then, I had started, and scorning the 
text-book which had previously been used 
in the school (I was rather young and had 
just finished my medical course) I was 
using the “lecture method ” and illustrat- 
ing my lectures by demonstrations on the 
skeleton, which, in defiance of the squeals 
of the girls, I placidly carried about with 
me from room to room, its spinal column 
firmly grasped in my right hand and the 
whole borne well aloft so that the toes 
escaped the floor. 

I was distinctly proud of my lectures, of 
their conciseness, their lucidity, and I 
looked to this first test to offer tangible 
confirmation of how well I had done my 
work. The first answer on the paper I 
at random picked up rather startled me. 
“ Mention,” I had queried, “ the points of 
resemblance and the points of difference 
between the bones of the upper and of the 
lower extremities.” And I read: “ The 
crown of the head and the soles of the feet 
are alike, but the legs of the limbs are dif- 
ferent from those of the head.” With a 
frown I reread this statement, then, be- 
stowing a large and impatient zero oppo- 
site the three lines I picked up the next 
paper. Some one on the faculty had told 
me that the fairest way to correct papers 
was to take each question separately and to 
mark all the papers on that question be- 


fore going on to the next, and as I was 
convinced that absolute justice was the first 
essential in dealing with the young, I was 
following the suggestion. 

The writer of the next paper had no 
more notion than had this one of what was 
wanted, but he was evidently a bit of a 
wag, for he announced: “ They both come 
to five points at the ends.” 

A certain proud acquaintance with the 
animal kingdom as a whole, outside the 
realm of mere human physiology, was dis- 
played by the next pupil, a girl, who re- 
marked: “ We (the upper extreme) have 
208 bones while the ameba (the lower 
extreme) hasn’t any.” And with a gasp I 
turned to a fourth sheet, which informed 
me: “The bones of the feet are flat for 
protection from falling, but the bones of 
the head are round for protection from in- 
jury. For instance, if we fall or have a 
blow on the head it kind of slides off.” 

Clearly these children had not that 
“ability to generalize’ which had been so 
strongly insisted upon by my professors in 
college. Of course in the lectures my ques- 
tion had never been presented in this 
form, for that “ an examination should test 
the student’s grasp of a subject, not call 
merely for a list of facts,” was a college 
axiom. Was it possible that college stand- 
ards were too high for the secondary 
school ? 

If generalizations were beyond my pu- 
pils, let us see what power they had of 
observation. And throwing justice to the 
winds I boldly turned my back on question 
one and looked at question two, which de- 
manded: “ State briefly the characteristics 
of a vertebra.” And here I was met by 
the assertion: “A vertebra is a chain of 
little bones running all around the body. 
It is considered very dangérous.” While 
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a second paper informed me: “ A vertebra 
is the spinal column, and its function is so 
we won’t squeak when we bend over.” 
And next: “ A vertebra is an animal that, 
like ourselves, walks vertically, not hori- 
zontally like a cat—I mean on all fours.” 

The knowledge of line displayed in this 
last answer might have been cheering to 
the teacher of geometry but it was hardly 
reassuring to me, and indeed those papers 
as a whole were a chastening experience 
such as I had never encountered before. 

It is true I had not observed in my classes 
violent symptoms of that “ interest” the 
non-evocation of which is the modern peda- 
gogical sin; but then I was guiltless of any 
knowledge of pedagogy. Indeed I had 
never taught before, and my principal (who 
knew this fact, but was gallantly taking 
the risk) had much more nearly summed 
up the present problem as it appeared to 
my eyes in his kindly but half-anxious 
query: “ How do you know that some of 
these big boys won’t put you right out of 
the window?” 

Bui that no such distressing fate awaited 
me was apparent after the first day. The 
boys, most of them much taller than I, 
treated me from the start with a kind of 
large and tolerant chivalry. I was so ob- 
viously frightened and inexperienced, it 
would have been inhuman to annoy me. 
Instead, they sharpened my pencils, rushed 
to pick up my notes when from sheer nerv- 
ousness I dropped them on the floor, and 
even offered to carry the skeleton for me. 
If they took advantage of my temporary 
absence from the room to perpetrate what 
to them seemed always a delicious joke 
(for every class I ever had did it at least 
once )—to stick a piece of crayon, cigarette 
fashion, between the teeth of our friend 
“bones,” it was in no spirit of unkindliness 
to me, and that I did not laugh as uproar- 
iously as they at the jest proved merely, 
I suppose, a certain disparity between their 
sense of humor and my own. The skele- 
ton, however, always remained intensely 
interesting to them, and one day I over- 
heard two of the very little boys animatedly 
discussing its probable sex. “ Well, I’m 
sure it’s a man,” declared the smaller of 
the two with conviction, ‘“ because you 
know ladies always have such high chests.” 

No, the boys were my firm friends. The 
girls, with their gigglings and whisperings, 


their indifference to their “ internal work- 
in’s” as compared to the color of the eyes 
of the boy across the aisle or the new neck- 
lace of their dearest friend, were far more 
of a trial. And I did not feel that they 
had really adopted me until at one of the 
class “‘ spreads,” when in defiance of the 
dignity of my position and my twenty-five 
years I had romped as joyously as the rest, 
a tall girl threw her arms about me ex- 
claiming ecstatically: “Why, Dr. Doo- 
little, you haven’t forgotten that you were 
young once, have you?” 

During my first week at the school I 
learned that we were without a gymnasium 
and I hastened to inform the principal of 
my intention to supply, in so far as I might, 
so lamentable a deficiency. With the zeal 
of a novice I posted upon the bulletin board 
a notice requesting all girls of the first- 
year class interested in the formation of a 
“Physical Culture Club” to meet me at 
a given time and place. The response was 
gratifying in point of numbers, and I 
thrilled with satisfaction as I looked over 
the rows of girls and explained to them my 
plan. There were tall girls and short girls, 
stout ones and thin ones, but all of them 
apparently eager for the pursuit of culture 
and perfection in things physical. And I 
thought this an auspicious opportunity for 
detaining one of their number, of whose 
manner of dress I most strongly disap- 
proved, and saying to her: “ Edith, my 
dear, you will find it quite impossible to 
exercise, dressed as you are. Leave off 
your corsets when you come to the club.” 

“But my corsets aren’t tight,” protested 
the girl with hand on either hip. “ Truly, 
Dr. Doolittle,” in response to my incredu- 
lous look, “my waist is nearly eighteen 
inches.” 

“ Eighteen, Edith,” said I sternly. 
“Mine is twenty-four.” 

“Twenty-four! O my Gawd!” burst 
from Edith in horrified accents. Where- 
upon Edith’s chum bent upon her a re- 
proachful look and upon me a sympathetic 
one as she whispered consolingly: ‘“ Never 
mind, Doctor, figures like yours are com- 
ing in.” 

“These young people must learn to un- 
derstand their bodies in order to respect 
them enough to take care of them,” I di- 
dactically explained to my principal one 
day. “It is scandalous how little they 
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know.” For to me at this juncture, not to 


know whether one’s appendix is on the 
right or left side, or to confound “ stom- 
ach” with “ abdomen,” showed an appall- 
ing ignorance, hardly compatible with the 
proper conduct of life. 

But although I labored with a courage 
which knew no flagging my pupils contin- 
ued to present for my consideration such 
startling statements as: “‘ The large intes- 
tine is a tube five feet in diameter leading 
out of the thorax.” Or: ‘“ The trachea is 
the passage for air and food; it branches 
off; the air goes to the lung and the food 
to the stomach.” Or again: “ The kidney 
hasn’t any definite position, it is said to 
float.” A certain familiarity with the 
phraseology of Czsar betrayed itself in 
the answer: ‘“ The stomach is situated at 
about the belt line and verging on the left.” 

And oh, the things I was quoted as say- 
ing! One entire class rebelled at taking 
an examination in another subject the first 
period after luncheon on the ground that 
I had that morning taught them that hard 
work immediately after a meal tends. to pro- 
duce indigestion, and ‘‘ What,” said they, 
“could be harder work than to solve orig- 
inal propositions in geometry?” From 
the anemic girl, who, when found eating 
cake from her lunch box at 10 A.M. ex- 
cused herself on the score that, “ Dr. Doo- 
little says if one eats little at a time one 
must eat often, and I never get up in time 
to have anything but a part of a cup of 
coffee for breakfast,” to the intrepid dis- 
dainer of typhoid whose irate father, a 
physician, wrote to my principal to inquire 
why pupils in that school were taught that 
“ drinking water should never be boiled,” 
these children evinced a positive genius for 
misinterpreting my most innocent and, as 
it seemed to me, lucid remarks. 

They could not be brought to take the 
thrilling interest that I felt they should in 
such problems as the method by which any 
fat which we eat is converted into an emul- 
sion, or in following its somewhat circuit- 
ous route from the intestines to the lungs 
for oxidation, and their wandering atten- 
tion, together with a certain association of 
the sound of words, showed itself in such 
replies as: “ An emulsion is a spasm or fit 
—babies often have them.” While an ear- 
nest dissertation on the importance of the 
functions of the liver and the logical con- 


nection .between an excessive indulgence in 
fudge and the ensuing bilious attack 
brought forth such fruit as: “ The liver is 
the largest organ in the body and extends 
from the collar bone to the thigh.” 

I soon discovered that even the dullest 
pupil and the one most indifferent to his 
normal anatomy, was roused to instant at- 
tention by any reference to the patholog- 
ical, and that they fairly bristled with ques- 
tions as to the cause and treatment of Aunt 
Mary’s or Brother Jim’s latest illness. So 
at discreet intervals | administered rather 
large doses of information on the subject 
of various common diseases. But here too 
the results were astonishing. ‘“ Adenoid 
vegetations,” wrote one pupil, “ are a kind 
of vegetable food,” adding, apparently as 
an afterthought, “it does not agree with 
everyone.” “Scurvy,” declared another, 
“is a disease due to dirt. The best remedy 
is a liberal application of soap and water.” 
Even after we had spent two weeks in 
studying the heart, had taken our pulses 
and watched under the microscope the cir- 
culation in the web of a frog’s foot, I was 
informed: ‘“ Every two minutes a drop of 
blood passes through the heart. If it goes 
slower than this the person has a poor 
circulation.” 

As the term wore on we explored, albeit 
superficially, the realm of zoédlogy for pur- 
poses of illustration and comparison, and 
our study of the development of the tad- 
pole into the frog beguiled me into a ques- 
tion aimed to develop that ability to reason 
which was still dear to my heart. “ Why,” 
I asked, “is it impossible for a tadpole to 
croak?” And three future logicians re- 
sponded in succession and with a laudable 
attempt at original thinking, “ because it 
has no esophagus ”’; “ because it has no nic- 
titating membrane”; and “ because it has 
no legs.” 

A would-be “ practical’ question asked 
for rules for the care of the eyes, and 
among the amusing warnings given were: 
“When the eyes begin to jump, rest them.” 
“The eye is very tender and must not be 
fooled with.” One budding hygienist re- 
duced his admonitions to the single cryptic 
sentence: “ Never look at optical illusions.” 

On the subject of tuberculosis I waxed 
eloquent, descanted on its cause, its cura- 
bility, the large percentage of people who 
to-day needlessly die from it, and on the 
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simple rules for the prevention of the 
“reat white plague.” At the end of it 
all I found many members of the class 
about as unable to sum up the matter 
clearly as was the child who wrote: “ Tu- 
berculosis is consumption—germs which 
spread very easily. If the handkerchief is 
dry they float. If it is wet they remain 
where they are. They should not expec- 
torate in company, neither from nose or 
mouth,” 

The nervous system had always been to 
me a subject of the keenest interest, and 
it was with a faith “cast down but not 
destroyed” that I took it up now. And 
once more my spirits rose, for my pupils’ 
enthusiasm seemed to mount to meet my 
own. They laughed delightedly at the no- 
tion of the nerves as telegraph wires, with 
the nerve cells acting as operators for the 
receiving and despatching of messages. 
They even learned to explain quite glibly 
the nerve processes involved in the invol- 
untary jerking of one’s finger away from 
an irritating object such as a hot stove or 
a pin point. But when it came to setting 
down on paper the result of our talks they 
still floundered hopelessly, telling me: 
“Motor nerves are those which work on 
their own responsibility, sensory nerves only 
when they are told.” They were intensely 
thrilled at the sight of a human brain pre- 
served in alcohol, and especially at the as- 
surance that it was “ real.” They listened 
with rapt attention while I explained the 
functions of the various parts of the brain, 
the experiments by which these had been 
established, and the surgical value of our 
knowledge. With their candid young eyes 
riveted on me in unblinking attention, ela- 
tion seized me. Surely at last, I told my- 
self, my reward had come, they were 
understanding, thinking. Yet the written 
examination I gave them brought forth 
some of the strangest results of the term. 
“The cerebrum is made up of a soft sub- 
stance which resembles a sponge. It con- 
trols the upper part of the head and receives 
messages from the pericardium.” “ The 
cerebrum is the seat of thought. It has 
many dents in it and is divided by a ficure. 
In a child it is perfectly smooth, but as the 
child learns it is marked on the cerebrum. 
We remember by these indentations.” 

Skull, scalp, and brain seemed hopelessly 
mixed in the minds of some of them, for 


I was told: “ The cerebrum is divided into 
two parts, is curled, and makes the largest 
part of the skull in man. It contains the 
brain.” Or again: “ The cerebrum is that 
part of the scalp which is near the fore- 
head. It is a bony plate, and its function 
is sensory thought and anticipation.” 

I had frequent cause to criticise their 
lack of precision in the use of terms. 
“Round,” for instance, seemed to them a 
sufficiently satisfactory word .to express cir- 
cular, oval, cylindrical, or spherical; and 
so it was perhaps not strange that the most 
careful instruction as to the hemispheres of 
the brain and their convolutions should 
yield such return as: ‘“ The cerebrum is 
divided into two semicircles and is in con- 
vulsed folds.” 

This was the only physiology course in 
the school, and I felt that the term’s work 
would not be properly rounded out with- 
out some discussion of evolution. In prep- 
aration for this I blithely outlined (all in 
a period of three weeks) the history of the 
entire animal kingdom. A yeast cake, a 
leaf of a plant, a drop of stagnant water 
served to demonstrate, by the aid of the 
microscope, the cell structures of plants and 
animals, as well as the existence of minute 
organisms consisting of only a single cell. 
We studied reproduction in these simplest 
bodies in the division of the amoeba and the 
budding of yeast; and I tried to show that 
if, when an ameeba divided, the two halves 
instead of separating remained together, 
we might in time evolve such a relatively 
simple multicellular animal as the sponge. 
My pupils listened respectfully while I 
hurried along past jellyfishes and coral 
polyps, clams and crayfish, insects and frogs 
up to man. They took no alarm at any 
of the comparisons I drew until my final 
lecture summing up the evolutionary the- 
ory, when a veritable storm of protest 
burst upon me. It was “horrible,” they 
“didn’t believe it.” In short, that they 
would none of it, was the general feeling, 
although the expression of this opinion took 
such varying forms as that of the little girl 
who, with wet blue eyes raised piteously 
to mine, reproached me: ‘“ Dr. Doolittle, 
what is this you have been telling us? Our 
Bible teaches us—” and the big boy, one 
of my most loyal friends, who watched his 
opportunity to speak with me alone as I 
left school that afternoon, and as we walked 
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down the street exclaimed: “I say, Doc- 
tor, do you know that a teacher out West 
lost his job last month for teaching his 
class all that stuff you told us this morn- 
ing?” 

Of course I stoutly defended my argu- 
ments and advised the aggrieved little girl 
to talk the matter over with her clergy- 
man, but the feeling aroused seemed to be 
so intense that for a day or two I asked 
myself whether I had done right in unset- 
tling these young minds before they had 
begun to question things for themselves. 
At this juncture I took them on a long- 


promised trip to the Natural History Mu- 
seum, where I again tried to illustrate my 
point. As we were on our way home, even 
the boys tired enough to be comparatively 
quiet, one of their number looking out of 
the window of the elevated train exclaimed: 
“Roofs as far as you can see—just think 
of the number of people living under 
them!” 

“Yes,” replied a girl with a sigh, “ such 
millions of them, and all descended from 
Adam and Eve!” 

Perhaps, after all, I had not done them 
so much harm as J had feared. 


THE KILL 


By LLOYD ROBERTS 


LACK and white the face of night, 


And roar the rapids to the moon; 


. Dust of stars beyond the bars, 


And mirthless laughter of the loon. 


Swirling blades through inky shades, 


And ghostly shadows slipping by; 


Clogging beds of arrowheads, 


And jagging spruce tops in the sky. 


Rasping groans of birchen cones 


Reanswering from shore to shore; 


Through the hush the snapping brush— 


Then silence, and the stars once more. 


Mutters slow, appealing, low, 
The throaty pleading of the bark; 
Roar of might that rends the night— 
His body bulking through the dark. 


Then the white, cruel tongue of light 


Leaps stinging in his startled eyes; 
Red and black the night falls back, 
The rocking echo drifts and dies. 
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By JEANNETTE I. 


BHAT is the strangest ad- 
venture I have ever had? 
Ma foi, that is a grand 
question to ask me, who 
have fought in the Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique, hunted in 
India with the English 
Shikars, and seen more strange sights in 
the market places of Fez and Stamboul 
than I could tell in many Arabian Nights. 
But since the occasion is “coming up to 
me,” as you Americans say, give me but 
the length of a cigarette ash to think. Aha, 
I have it now, even before the ash begins 
to form, and I will tell it you just as it 
happened, though I played a part little to 
my taste. Here it is then. 
Ten—no—twelve years ago I entered a 
compartment a fumer in the Rapide from 
Paris to Nice. I was late and in much 
haste and beyond noticing that I stumbled 
over somebody in getting in, I took small 
notice of my companions de voyage, and in 
the darkness of the tunnel as we steamed 
slowly out, felt for and relit my cigar. 
Then as we came out in the light I took 
it from my mouth with an involuntary ex- 
clamation of surprise, for opposite me was 
seated a young lady. I felt myself to be 
much astonished and doubtless showed it, 
for she blushed and looked at me in a half- 
frightened, half-apologetic manner. What 
did she to be in this carriage, I could not 
help asking myself? Was she the “ new 
lady” of whom we hear so much these 
days but who then was just beginning to 
make herself known, or had she got in 
there by mistake? Nevertheless, my duty 
itself was clear: unless the young lady put 
herself to smoke also I must extinguish 
my cigar. As I pushed the glowing end 
regretfully into the ash tray beneath the 


HELM 


window she leaned toward me and spoke 
timidly. 

“Pardon, M’sieu, but do not cease to 
smoke on my account, I beg. I do not 
object to it in the least; besides it is my 
fault to be here in the compartment re- 
served for les fumeurs, but there was no 
other place and the guard assured me I 
should be alone—” She stopped as one 
conscious of admitting more than was wise. 
Now I am not dull, I, and I saw two facts 
as clearly as I see the fingers on this hand: 
first that the guard had been bribed to 
secure her the compartment, and secondly 
that my presence was as unexpected as it 
was unwelcome. Also I had observed, but 
this immediately on seeing her, that she was 
very young, very pretty, and very much 
frightened. Naturally this last, since in 
France the demoiselles do not travel unac- 
companied, and least of all at night in 
smoking carriages. 

“Make yourself tranquil, Mademoi- 
selle,” I said with a bow. “It is I who 
intrude, and as presently as possible I shall 
relieve you of my presence, but as the next 
stop is some time distant I shall be forced 
to remain, unless—” I glanced around. 
“Tf Mademoiselle wishes, it might be pos- 
sible for me to elevate myself to the roof 
of the carriage?” 

She laughed despite herself, as I meant 
she should. When one can laugh fear flies 
out of the window. 

“T would hardly ask you to do that, 
Monsieur,” she said. “Or to leave on 
my account. I descend myself at the next 
station.” 

“Then,” I said gayly, “ until that time, 
Mademoiselle, regard me merely as an or- 
dinary piece of furniture which only takes 
up room and can neither see nor hear,” 


“ce 
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and with another bow I took up my Figaro 
and settled myself to read. My words re- 
assured her, as I intended them to, and she 
also hid herself behind her Femina. We 
had read in silence for nearly thirty min- 
utes, and I judged we were some ten 
leagues distant from the station when with- 
out a word of explanation the train ar- 
rested itself suddenly and my fair vis-a-vis 
was nearly thrown into my arms. Appar- 
ently something had happened beyond the 
ordinary, and when I had assured myself 
that beyond the shock she was not in- 
jured, I raised the window and set myself 
to apprehend the cause. A guard who ran 
by told me hastily that there was a block 
of some sort ahead and that the train could 
not go on for some time, perhaps hours. 
I drew in my head and told my companion, 
who seemed much alarmed. 

“It is only a delay of some hours, Made- 
moiselle,” I said soothingly. “ We shall 
be late for dinner, that is all.” 

She seemed so dismayed, however, that 
I concluded she must be already hungry. 
I happily remembered my sandwich box and 
flask and drew them out. 

“Since the fortunes of war have made 
us comrades, Mademoiselle,” I said lightly, 
“let us be philosophers and make ourselves 
as comfortable as possible.” 

She hesitated, but I urged on her the 
wisdom of keeping up her courage and 
pressed her to take at least a sandwich and 
a glass of water which I procured from a 
guard. Before long her shyness and fear 
of the unusual situation vanished, and she 
was eating and chatting merrily. It is 
always so, I may say without vanity. Chil- 
dren, dogs, and women, they fear me not 
long. I know not why, save it be my gray 
hairs and face a l’abbé which I had in 
these early days also. Perhaps it is, too, 
because I reverence them all: dogs for their 
faith and love, children for their inno- 
cence, and women—ma foi—for all three! 
So it did not surprise me when we passed 
gradually from the commonplace chat of 
fellow travelers to the deeper talk which 
lifts the veil of personality and allows the 
true self to peep through. 

She had become suddenly grave, and 
even my recital of an amusing contretemps 
with a Russian policeman who took me for 
an anarchist in disguise aroused but a pass- 
ing smile. 


“Young faces should not wear Trouble’s 
livery,” I observed as I helped myself to 
another sandwich. “Is Mademoiselle afraid 
that her friends will be alarmed at her non- 
arrival?” 

Somewhat to my surprise, she flushed 
vividly and what seemed a tear sprang into 
her eye. 

“Yes, I am afraid,” she said impulsively. 
“I wish—” She stopped with a wistful 
look at my face. 

“Why not consider me in the light of a 
Fairy Godmother,” I suggested, “ and tell 
me your wishes? See, I will assume a cap 
to play the part better,” and I twisted up 
the Figaro into an absurd shape and pre- 
tended to tie it on my head, at which she 
laughed in spite of herself. 

“Now for the wishes,” I said, assuming 
a grave air. ‘‘ Let me see if I cannot guess 
them. Or, stay, we will put them in the 
form of three questions. These, then: 
Will he be there? What will he say? Am 
I doing right?” 

She started so violently that if I had not 
been observant her glass would have thrown 
itself to the floor. 

“'What—how do you know he—?” she 
began, and then stopped, looking the pic- 
ture of distress and confusion. I laughed to 
myself at the trueness of my random shot. 

“It would greatly gratify my vanity to 
claim to be a wizard,” I replied, smiling. 
“But I will be honest. It is but a simple 
matter of logic. When a young lady, from 
a convent, let me say, travels in a smoking 
carriage unescorted and betrays so much 
anguish at a slight delay, the conclusion is 
that she has dared all thingss-such as the 
convenances, angry parents, and the like, to 
make some fortunate man still happier. 
Am I not right?” 

To my dismay—for I but intended to 
chaff with her, as the English say—she 
looked at me for a moment with wide, 
frightened eyes, and then hiding her face 
in her hands, burst into weeping. Picture 
my contrition, I, who would sooner cut off 
this hand than make a woman to weep! 

“ Mademoiselle,” I said earnestly, “ be- 
lieve me, that I did not intend to wound 
you; I but jested like the clumsy pig of an 
animal I am. Béte, imbécile—’ and I beat 
my own chest angrily. “I will invite the 
guard to come in and kick you! ” 

At this so evident contrition, her tears 
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grew somewhat less, and seeing it I fol- 
lowed an idea which had just been born 
in my head. 

“Mademoiselle,” I said, leaning for- 
ward, “ will you not treat me, although so 
short a time known, as a friend and tell 
me how I can serve you? There may be, 
there must be, a way, and if you will show 
it me, gladly will I do everything to follow 
it. So I will know you forgive my bétise.” 

Her tears had dried themselves by now, 
and she gave me a smile like sunshine peep- 
ing through the rain. 

“IT believe you are in earnest, Mon- 
sieur,” she said prettily, “so I will trust 
you. You were right, there is some 
one re 

“There usually is,” I muttered wisely. 

“* And he loves me, and I adore him, but, 
oh, Monsieur, we have been so cruelly 
treated! Besides”»—she hesitated—* there 
is another 

“There usually is,” I observed again to 
myself. 

“T am betrothed to him,” she continued, 
“and I don’t love him, and I do hate 
him!” 

“ Poor wretch,” I said. 
adores you, I doubt not.” 

“Oh, as to that,” she pouted, “he has 
never seen me.” 

“Then how do you know that you hate 
him?” I asked teasingly. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ How can I do else? He is not Fran- 
cois.” 

“Happy Francois! It is he, then, who 
awaits you at the next station?” 

“Yes, weeould not leave Paris together, 
so we arranged to meet there. His aunt 
will be also with him, and we were to be 
married within the hour. I had leave of 
an afternoon’s absence from the convent to 
go shopping with Joséphine, my old nurse. 
She was to accompany me, but I lost her 
in the confusion of the gare, and as I had 
but one idea, to go on at all hazards, I got 
in the first carriage I saw, and on discov- 
ering that it was a fumer, and being told 
all other seats were occupied, I bribed the 
guard not to admit anyone else. That is 
why I am traveling alone. Mon Dieu,” 
she went on, clasping her hands piteously, 
“even now they may have discovered my 
absence from the convent and be in pursuit. 


What shall I do?” 


“ And he, too, 


“Make yourself tranquil,” I said sooth- 
ingly. “Since you cannot go on yourself, 
at least it will be as difficult for them to 
pursue you.” 

This so sensible view reassured her 
greatly, and she began to tell me more of 
her affairs. I learned that she had met M. 
Frangois at one of the convent entertain- 
ments, and that, strictly watched as they 
had both been, he had contrived to tell her 
the love at once inspired in him; that her 
nurse had been complaisant, as nurses have 
been since the time of Juliet, and had 
brought notes between them; and that, in 
accordance with time-honored precedent, he 
was comparatively poor, while her be- 
trothed was rich and well favored by her 
parents. 

“Ce pauvre monsieur whom you hate?” 
I asked. “ But what of him? What will 
he do?” 

Again she shrugged her shoulders. 

“T care not, I,” she said frankly. “ He 
is so old and ugly. Why should I think 
of him?” 

“ Ma foi, Mademoiselle,” I replied, “ but 
you say you have not seen him. Does 
rumor make him so ill-favored then, or is 
it again only because he is not Francois?” 

She blushed at my raillery. 

“Francois has described him often,” she 
confessed. “He says that though he has 
charming manners, his hair is white already 
and he is old, so old,” she paused reflect- 
ively, “ nearly forty, I believe.” 

Despite myself I winced at the uncon- 
scious thrust. I was exactly thirty-eight 
myself! Oh, admirable conceit of eight- 
een! 

“Undoubtedly such age and gray hairs 
as those of M. votre fiancé must raise an 
unsurmountable barrier between you,” I 
observed, dryly. “I wonder no longer that 
you hate such crabbedness! ” 

Perhaps my feelings showed in my tone 
if not in my words. She glanced at me 
hastily. 

“Gray hairs do not matter if the face 
and heart are young,” she said. “ But I 
know it is not that way with him. He is 
old in mind as well. Fancy that he does 
not even: wish to see me until I have fin- 
ished my education at the convent, and 
only sends me the most formal notes on my 
birthdays! ” 

I smiled at her naiveté. 
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“Tf he had seen you once, Mademoi- 
selle,” I observed, ‘‘ he would have no ex- 
cuse for such neglect. Still, however, I 
cannot help feeling that you do him some 
injustice, this elderly fiancé of yours. He 
may be a recluse, unused to woman’s ways, 
or perhaps even shy.” 

“ But he is a man of the world, so Fran- 
cois says,” she exclaimed. “Surely he 
should have no timidity.” 

“It is possible, Mademoiselle,” I replied 
gravely. “It may be the very respect for 
your innocence which keeps him from in- 
truding on its sanctity. I, myself, can un- 
derstand that, though I am, too, what you 
call a ‘ citizen of the world.’ ”’ 

She shook her head with pretty ob- 
stinacy. 

“Nevertheless, J think he is only old 
and crabbed and hates me as I hate him, 
and I will not have him. But,” she added 
dolefully, “ how am I to even see Francois 
if this train does not proceed?” 

I set myself to think. 

“Was it at the station itself your meet- 
ing place was to be?” ; 

“Yes, yes,” she answered. “ But when 
this train does not arrive—for I missed the 
first one we had agreed upon in hunting 
for Joséphine—he may think I have failed 
to get away unperceived and not wait 
any longer for me. He may even go back 
to Paris to find out if I am there.” 

“Surely if he is a lover he will wait,” 
I observed reflectively. ‘‘ And yet, being 
in love, his wits will be the scantest, and 
his impatience to see you may lead him into 
some recklessness. If one could but send 
a telegram from here! I will go and in- 
quire.” 

I at once carried out my idea and went 
to find the guard. After being absent ten 
minutes I returned to where she eagerly 
awaited me. 

“What have you learned, Monsieur?” 
she asked. “ Are we to advance soon?” 

I shook my head. 

“Tt is a bad accident to the train ahead. 
The tracks may not be clear before mid- 
night, they tell me.” 

The tears sprang into her eyes again. 

“Oh, what shall I do? Francois will 
think that I am in the wrecked train and 
will perish of anxiety! Is there no means 
possible to send him word?” 

“There is no nearer station than four 


miles, a junction at which we do not ordi- 
narily stop,” I replied. ‘“ They are bring- 
ing aid to the wrecked train from there, 
but in the excitement no one can be found 
to take a telegram back for me, although 
I offered them much reward. But,” I 
added, seeing her look of dismay, “I am 
convinced that it is greatly important that 
you shall proceed. ‘There is a road, one 
tells me, which runs nearly parallel with 
the track to this station, but it is very rough 
and almost disused. If you are able to 
walk that distance and will accept my es- 
cort thither, we can, I think, reach there 
in time to get another express from Paris 
which crosses this line at that point and 
stops also at your station. At least, we 
can send a telegram from there to allay 
M. Francois’s anxiety. Plait-il, Mademoi- 
selle ?” 

“Oh, you are so good,” she said grate- 
fully. “‘ Let us go there by all means. I 
do not fear the walk.” 

I assisted her to gather her belongings, 
and assuming charge of them as well as 
of my own small choses, helped her down 
from the carriage and we set out. We 
found the road after some directions from 
a peasant drawn by curiosity to the scene, 
and proceeded on our lonely and rough 
way. As we walked along in the starlight, 
the road a faintly outlined blur of white 
before us, we were both silent for a space. 
At last she broke the stillness. 

“It almost seems to me that I must be 
dreaming and that I will wake up and find 
myself back in the dormitory with the other 
éléves, and yet—I feel already so different. 
Even if they do find me I shall never go 
back.” 

“One cannot go back,” I said, “ when 
one has broken away violently from one’s 
old life; but, after all, who would go back 
when one is young and a Francois awaits? 
There is much to see and do in this world 
of ours. ‘It is a world of adventure to 
those who seek it.” 

“ And even for those who do not seek 
it,” she rejoined with a rueful smile. “I 
hardly dreamed of this when I set out.” 

“ Madame Chance turns her wheel, and, 
presto! we are where we dreamed not of,” 
I said. “For me it is a bonne chance 
which gives me the pleasure to be of serv- 
ice to you.” 

Even in the starlight I could see her 
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flush. Perhaps my words had been warmer 
than mere politeness dictated, for she was 
very beautiful and charming in her youth- 
ful simplicity, and—ma foi—I was begin- 
ning to envy that lucky dog, Francois. 

“You have been most kind,” she an- 
swered in a low voice, looking down at the 
road. “I have been often warned by the 
nuns that men are for the most part not 
kind nor to be trusted, but I know better 
now.” 

The softness and warmth of her words 
roused in me a tempting devil. Remember, 
Mesdanies who listen, that I was younger 
and more hot-blooded in those days, and 
there is no adventure that charms us so 
well as winning a prize from another. In 
those days, I may say without boasting, 
there were few who could teach me the 
art of winning such a prize. It is not 
always to the young and dashing Fran- 
cois that the palm goes, and I had proved 
it true more often than it would become 
me to tell. A convent-bred girl—what 
would be easier? I had but to persuade 
her to return to her parents, to give up 
this night marriage with a most undoubt- 
edly poor young officier, and in a week I 
was willing to wager that M. Francois 
would be as you so well describe it in the 
dialect négre, “a departed coon!”  Star- 
light and a lovely companion have broken 
the bonds of many a man’s resolution be- 
fore this. But I was doubly bound by her 
faith in me and my faith to another, and 
I drove back resolutely these too tempting 
thoughts. Only, for I was more moved 
by the struggle than I dreamed possible, I 
was silent for a space. At last she looked 
up at me timidly, and I could see her face 
glimmering pale in the twilight. 

“ Are you angry with me, Monsieur?” 
she asked softly, “that I have spoken so 
ill of your sex?” 

I laughed with an effort. 

“ Angry with you for that? Mais non, 
Mademoiselle. Why should I be angry at 
the truth? Men are neither kind in gen- 
eral, nor are they to be trusted. I, myself, 
am no saint, but your trust in me is not 
misplaced to-night, I hope. Even M. 
Francois shall admit that. Whether the 
other will thank me for assisting you to 
flee from him, of that I am not so sure.” 

“T think you sympathize with him,” she 
pouted prettily. 


“No, no; I pity not your ancient fiancé, 
nor do I defend one who has never taken 
the thought to even see you. But were I 
he—” I paused. 

“What then, Monsieur ?” she asked curi- 
ously. 

“I should fight for my own,” I replied. 

I felt her hand, which I had drawn 
through my arm for her greater safety in 
walking, start a little. She laughed, how- 
ever. 

“ He would never care enough to fight 
for me,” she said. “ He told Francois once 
that he did not fancy the ‘jeune per- 
sonne.” 

“Perhaps he only made the joke,” I said 
hastily. ‘I have heard others say the 
same. It depends on the ‘personne,’ Made- 
moiselle.”’ 

“Perhaps,” she answered, and sighed 
involuntarily. 

She was beginning to weary with the 
rough walking, I could see, so as we had 
several miles yet to go, I set myself to 
divert her mind and cheer her, and so re- 
lated many experiences I had had in various 
lands. I had the pleasure soon of seeing 
and hearing her laugh, and when at last 
the welcome lights of the station shone 
out before us, we both realized with a 
start that our travel was over its worst 
much sooner than we had thought. Once 
at the gare I learned that a train would 
be speedily due, which, by a later one, 
would also bring me to my destination, and 
in the meantime I dispatched a telegram to 
M. Francois, telling him when to expect 
her arrival and signing it with the initials 
“S$. A.,” which she asked me to put to it, 
I would have liked to inquire her name 
also, but since she did not offer to tell me, 
from delicacy I would not ask. 

The ride was not a long one—too short 
for me, I must confess. I would have 
descended also at the station and have 
played still further my réle of Fairy God- 
mother, but it was of the most serious im- 
portance that I should continue on in the 
train south. As we drew into the station, 
I leaned forward and scanned the few 
people waiting behind the barrier. I recog- 
nized the Baronne R , and with her 
a young man whom I imagined was Fran- 
cois, both gazing anxiously in the direction 
of the incoming train. There were a few 
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the gates should be opened. I felt that I 
did not wish to see him that night, and 
was glad that my train would probably be 
on its way before he could meet her. 

“Well, Mademoiselle,” I said lightly, 
““* Journeys end in lovers meeting.’ Yon- 
der, if I mistake not, waits the fortunate 
M. Francois, and our voyage afoot and in 
train is nearly over. May I wish you 
bon voyage and a happy ending to your 
travels?” 

The face she turned toward me was 
shining with relief and happiness. 

“ How can I thank you, Monsieur?” 
she cried. “It is you who have done it 
all, and I shall owe you my happiness. 
Will you not alight and let Francois aid 
me in thanking you?” 

“T fear not,” I said hastily. “I have a 
duty at Nice which calls me on. And be- 
sides, you owe me no thanks. I am proud 
to have helped Juliet to her Romeo. Only 
one favor may I ask? The privilege to 
send a souvenir ‘de noces in memory of a 


most pleasant voyage together—and to 


whom shall I send it?” 

I had assisted her from the train, but 
stood by the compartment, my hand on the 
door while I spoke, for even now the train 
was in the act to go. M. Francois was 


hastening down the platform toward us, 
and I could read her impatience to be gone. 
She felt in her pocketbook hastily and then 
thrust a card into my hand. 

“ Adieu, and much gratitude! ” she cried 
and hastened away. The whistle sounded, 
and I had but time to spring aboard and 
regain my place. I thrust out my head 
and saw Francois clasping her outstretched 
hands—and then we swept out of sight. 
For five minutes perhaps I sat musing, and 
then remembering the card I still held in 
my hand, held it up to the rays of the 
lamp. On it was inscribed “ Mile. Su- 
zanne Heloise D’Anger ”! 

Then, Messieurs, I give you my word 
that I sat back in my seat and laughed. 
Yes, laughed loud and uproariously for 
nearly five minutes—and at whom do you 
think I laughed? At none other than 
Marie-Jean Armand, Marquis de Tadousac 
—myself! For the name on the carte de 
visite was that of my own fiancée who in 
less than an hour’s time would unprevent- 
ably be the bride of another—through my 
assistance! And so being a true gamester, 
there was nothing left for me to do but 
laugh at fate—and myself! 

And that, Mesdames, is my strangest 
adventure! 


INTER NOS 


By JOHN RANDOLPH STIDMAN 


DID not know that Heaven was Heaven 
Until thy heart touched mine; 
I did not know that Love was Love 
Until I drank of thine. 


I did not know that Wrong was Wrong 
Until I ruled thy soul; 

That Weak was Weak and Strong was Strong 
Until I paid the toll. 


And now I know that Lost is Lost, 
For I cannot regain; 

And now I know that Hell is Hell, 
For I can feel its pain. 








THE INCONSEQUENTIAL AMERICAN 
WOMAN 


By MARY HEATON VORSE 


HERE is probably no one 
thing that has so limited 
the growth of the Amer- 
ican woman as the na- 
tional delusion concerning 
not only her position in 
the land but her position 

among the women of other nations. 

It is not her fault that she believes that 
her men look up to her more than the men 
of any other nation look up to their wom- 
en, nor that she is more important to the 
nation than the women of other countries 
are to theirs. She has been told so so often 
that small blame to her if she believes it, 
especially since the men of her country 
share the delusion. 

If anyone should send throughout the 
country to men of all creeds and stations of 
life a question something like the follow- 
ing, ‘‘ What women of the world are most 
respected and best treated?” an almost 
unanimous shout of “ American women! ” 
would be the response. If one should ask 
further “ What nation has the cleverest 
and best women?” again the overwhelming 
majority would say “ America!” to the 
question. ‘In what country have women 
the most power?” “ In America!” the an- 
swer would be. 

That we are the most indulged and pet- 
ted women in the world is undoubtedly 
true; it is difficult to see why we should 
claim a powerful place in the national life. 
While the women of other countries are 
making and saving, our women are wasting 
and spending. 

The light-hearted Italian women are a 
source of wealth to their country by their 
frugality and their not inconsiderable busi- 
ness ability. Their less light-hearted and 


less comely German sisters are miracles of 
hard-working thrift. No one who has 
lived in Germany can fail to have observed 
what comfortable homes and what’ substan- 
tial meals the German hausfrau of all 
classes conjures from incomes so tiny that 
the American can only wonder how they 
manage to live at all. 

It is also interesting to observe that for 
her success in homemaking the German 
woman reaps her reward. ‘The German 
husband may seem to us unchivalrous in 
the minor details of life. He may talk 
with brutal disparagement about the “ fe- 
male brain,” but when he goes out to amuse 
himself it doesn’t occur to him to go alone. 
He takes with him his wife and his chil- 
dren. That pathetic person whose husband 
neglects her for the society of men, for 
whom our tears flow so often in this coun- 
try, is not found in Germany. 

While the poorest class of English wom- 
en are bad homemakers and while we un- 
doubtedly learned some of our lessons in 
inefficient and wasteful cooking from our 
English kinswomen, English women of the 
upper classes put us to shame in the part 
they play in the political life of the coun- 
try. They have their definite part they are 
expected to play in the game of politics. 
The well-educated English women do not 
exist who cannot talk intelligently on the 
political situation. 

American women cannot. 
them. 

It is, however, in France that woman 
has the most power. From the peasant up 
she takes a more active part in the affairs 
of her country than do the women of any 
other land. ‘The prosperity of France is 
builded on the amazing thrift of French 
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women. She combines with this thrift a 
supreme talent for homemaking. House- 
keeping does not give her nervous prostra- 
tion, and the brisk cheerfulness of all 
French women is the one thing that not- 
ably strikes the traveler in France, whether 
he comes from America, Germany, or Eng- 
land. The French woman’s business abil- 
ity is preéminent. With her thrift, gayety, 
and business ability it is not surprising that 
she wields the power that she does. 

The writer happened recently to be dis- 
cussing this subject and. received as reply: 

“ Tt’s true that the women of other coun- 
tries do more work than we do. What 
has that to do with their position? You 
cannot deny that we are more favored than 
they.” 

Let us make a brief analysis of the way 
American women are “ favored” and then 
let us see if we can discover any relation 
between the work that woman does in the 
world and her influence, first in her home 
and then in the nation. 

As to our “ mercies”; in America that 
highest product of civilization, the Good 
Husband, is found in abundance. The 
American husband is the model of the 
other nations; they praise him—sometimes 
they ridicule him—for his indulgence of his 
beautiful and gifted wife. As a rule he 
gives her all the money he can, he loves to 
see her lavishly dressed ; he lets her “ run” 
her own life to suit herself, and makes al- 
most no demands in his own home. As 
much as he can in proportion to his income 
does he permit her to be free from the bur- 
dens of work so she may have more time 
to amuse herself or instruct her mind as 
she chooses. His daughter he treats with 
even more indulgence than his wife. 

It was this indulgent attitude of Amer- 
ican man that made women’s colleges pos- 
sible in this country. Our men realized 
that women had minds and souls and that 
they were thirsting for education, so they 
hastened to aid women in supplying this 
want. They supplied it so well that there 
are many who go so far as to assert that 
the American woman has a corner on 
American culture. Her husband from his 
early manhood is so busy in providing her 
with every means to acquire this culture 
that he has no time to spend on it himself. 
For this reason many claim that the Amer- 
ican woman in general intelligence outstrips 
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her lord, who knows little but his business. 
Any publisher will tell you in proof of this 
that it is the approval of the women of 
the country which makes the “ big sellers”; 
that to be a paying business investment the 
magazine must cater to the women. It is 
the women of the country who read. The 
men read the newspapers and the articles 
in the magazines which their wives recom- 
mend to them. 

Yes, on the subject of the education of 
women we are easily the most broad-minded 
people of the earth. While Germany was 
still saying that the female brain could not 
comprehend Euclid, our women had their 
own colleges in which they were taught all 
the things that their brothers were taught. 
Most American colleges and universities 
granted freely to women the privileges 
which women took almost by force in other 
countries, when, indeed, they were able to 
get them at all. The question, however, 


has arisen in the minds of the thoughtful 
of late whether the education open to wom- 
en fits them for their work in the world 
as well as it might. 

While our men codperated so broad- 
mindedly for our desire for equal education, 


they did not neglect to supply the where- 
withal for adornment. Our women are 
the best-dressed women in the world. Every 
time we return from abroad we notice it 
afresh. There is practically no working 
girl so poor that she has not her neat tailor 
suit and a pretty hat. The difference in 
the size of the shops in a small American 
city and one of the same size abroad alone 
shows eloquently how much more our 
American women buy than do her Euro- 
pean sisters, be they English, French, Ger- 
man, or Italian. Go into any European 
town which does not cater to a large tour- 
ists’ trade and note the modest proportions 
of the stores. Then think of any little 
American city that you know and note the 
difference. Yes, as far as the department 
stores go and the other facilities for shop- 
ping, including our vast mail-order system, 
we certainly have, in the phrase of the 
moment, the older civilization “stung to 
death.” 

The decency of man in this country 
made a greater degree of personal liberty 
possible for women than even has been in 
any other country. Our young girls could 
not come and go in a large city, take long 
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journeys alone or have friends among 
young men as they do to-day and as the 
women of other countries do not, if it were 
not for the high standard of chivalry among 
our men. 

These reasons look as though, indeed, 
we were held in high esteem. But think 
for a moment, do not all these reasons, 
logically considered, come under the head 
of indulgences? Money to spend, schools 
and colleges to cultivate the mind, as much 
freedom from work as the family income 
permits, chivalrous treatment to lone wom- 
en—are these not rather proofs of the gen- 
erosity and chivalry of our men rather than 
a proof of the preéminence of our women? 

If indulgence was the mark by which 
women’s position could be measured, Amer- 
ica would come out ahead. But indulged 
women like indulged children are not nec- 
essarily the best-treated ones. The in- 
dulgent attitude of a man does not fix the 
place of his wife in his household, nor has 
his chivalrous attitude toward her anything 
to do with it. Because the men of a coun- 
try cairy parcels for their women and arise 
to give them seats in street cars, it does 
not necessarily follow that the women of 
that country have much power. It means 
that the men are good natured. 

We do not measure a man’s place in his 
community in terms of small kindnesses he 
receives but by the power he wields. Power 
is a hard thing to give a person. You have 
to earn it even when the office which you 
occupy is a respected one. If you are not 
interested in filling your position ade- 
quately, some one else will silently fill it 
for you. No amount of outward respect 
will make the actual power yours. And 
what is true of the individual is true of a 
class. 

The part which women play in the na- 
tional life is what makes them preéminent 
or relatively unimportant. The amount of 
small courtesy shown them really doesn’t 
make much difference. Show me a coun- 
try where its women add to the country’s 
wealth by participating in the business of 
that country or by their thrift and I will 
show you a country where the economic 
position of women is a higher one. Where 
men and women make money or save 
money for their families they are important. 

So the question of the actual position of 
the women of this country resolves itself 


into a question something like the follow- 
ing: Are women of the poorer classes the 
thriftiest and most economical women 
among the nations? Do the wives of 
well-to-do farmers and smaller shopkeepers 
help their husbands? and finally, What 
part do the women of the most highly edu- 
cated and the most well-to-do classes play 
in their husbands’ lives? What do they 
know about their husbands’ business? Do 
their husbands ever turn to them for ad- 
vice? How important are they, in fact, 
each in their different ways, to their hus- 
bands and their families? 

Look for a moment at the women of 
France. The peasants’ and farmers’ wives 
help their husbands even in the fields, but 
this is not the most important thing that 
they do. The farmers’ wives throughout 
France are the ones who sell the product 
of the farms. They are the ones who take 
the vegetables, butter, and eggs to market. 
It is true in the country and in the city. 
If you have ever watched the great proces- 
sion of food wagons which nightly make 
their way to the halles in Paris you will 
find that women have come to preside over 
the sales. Go to the tiniest markets in the 
furthermost district, again you find the 
farmer’s wife dickering over her supplies, 
and her daughter is with her learning how 
the sellir.g is done. She holds her husband’s 
success or failure in her hands. 

Our farmers’ wives leave to their hus- 
bands both the raising and selling of the 
produce of his farm. The actual work of 
it could go on quite as well without her. 
She plays a small part in the business of 
his life. 

The small shopkeeper throughout France 
relies on his wife’s codperation for his busi- 
ness success as much as does the farmer. 
His wife occupies the desk; there is not 
much of the details of the stock she does 
not know. As a rule the shop is the front 
room of the home. A shopkeeper does not 
have to go “ downtown” to business, but 
whether he does or not his wife helps him. 

Among the small manufacturers both 
husband and wife will be seen working 
among their employees. Madame will per- 
haps be forewoman. In the larger indus- 
tries she will certainly have an intelligent 
knowledge of her husband’s business. 

Besides adding directly to the family in- 
come by their codperation, the French 
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women save every penny they can. Their 
thrift often seems to us avarice and some- 
times has manifestations most unpleasant to 
the members of a free-handed and wasteful 
race. Nevertheless it was the tight-fisted 
French women who paid off the national 
debt after the Franco-Prussian war. In 
every walk of life the French woman is a 
power. She does not talk much about it, 
she is too busy. She is very much less in 
evidence than her American sister, she is 
spending her life in being her husband’s 
comrade and business partner and in mak- 
ing herself in other ways indispensable to 
him and to her children. 

As a contrast to this, the American man 
stands alone. The women folk of his fam- 
ily do not help him. As far as his busi- 
ness goes, it is quite immaterial to him 
whether he has a wife or whether he has 
not. Our men may talk as much as they 
like about the “uplifting influence of a 
noble woman,” and of the tangible support 
that the thought of her nobility gives them. 
It does not alter the fact that the average 
American man transacts all the business of 
his life without ever dreaming of turning 
to his life’s partner for any counsel in the 
matter—and generally without her even 
having any knowledge of the business in 
hand. So among business men of almost 
every class we have the curious spectacle of 
one side of the partnership of marriage 
standing in absolute ignorance of what the 
other side is doing. The wife goes her 
way, spends the money provided for her, 
wisely or not, as the case may be. She 
doesn’t save it. As a rule she spends every 
penny that her husband gives her and gen- 
erally a little more. Frequently she spends 
unselfishly, spends for her children, for the 
home, for charity, and sometimes even for 
her husband to the extent of ignoring her 
own personal wants, but she spends it all, 
every penny. The money was given her 
to spend and she does it. If there is any 
saving done in that family it is accom- 
plished by the man who sets apart some of 
his earnings. 

Meantime the husband makes money, 
and what his business methods are, or what 
the details of his business, the average 
woman has not the vaguest knowledge. 
And the reason that our women know so 
little about business is that they are not in- 
terested, and don’t want to know. 


When a man first marries it is his in- 
stinct to take his wife into partnership with 
him. It’s natural for a man to want to 
talk about that which takes up most of the 
hours he is awake, to the person he cares 
for most in the world. So after the wed- 
ding journey is over and the young people 
are settled down John comes home from 
business and begins something in this 
fashion: 

“TIT tell you, Jane, that old concern of 
ours is too darn conservative, they think 
they can do business the way they did in 
Grandpa’s time when he first founded the 
firm. There isn’t an ounce of push among 
them. You might as well expect the hose 
on the front lawn to give milk as to get 
anything out of them for advertising! 
Why these days you’ve got to advertise! 
What they need is a bright young man—” 
‘But by this time Jane has had enough of 
conversation which leaves her out of it. 
Jane didn’t marry to talk business; she 
married, as most women do in this country, 
because she was in love. And at this point 
of the game she says something like this: 

“You ought to leave your business cares 
in the office, John. Isn’t it enough for you 
to work hard all through the long day with- 
out worrying about business when you get 
back home?” And every time John brings 
up business Jane meets him with much the 
same sort of speech. According to her 
nature and her disposition she will slip her 
arm through John’s and say coaxingly: 

“Don’t let’s talk about horrid business, 
dear, let’s talk about something nice; you 
ought to rest when you get home.” Or 
less agreeable and more honest, she may 
admit frankly that business bores her. 

Right here you have the real reason of 
divorce of interest between men and women 
of this country. Business bores most Amer- 
ican women. We are too idealistic and too 
intellectual to care for its sordid details. 
Business does more than bore us, sooner 
or later the average woman grows to dis- 
like business, and for a good reason, it is 
her rival in her husband’s interest and af- 
fections. 

America is full of sad-eyed and well- 
dressed women who complain that their 
husbands are so “ absorbed by business ” 
that they have no interest left for anything 
else. If you were to suggest to these wom- 
en that they had once been given a chance 
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to share in their husbands’ lives they would 
stare at you in surprise. It would be use- 
less to tell such a woman that she might 
have been a consulting partner in her hus- 
band’s business had she wished. To this 
she has the reply, “Man ought to leave 
his business cares in his office.” That is, 
a man’s brain should be neatly divided into 
two parts; he should be able to switch off 
the thoughts which have occupied his busi- 
ness hours the way in which one extin- 
guishes an electric light. He should at the 
same moment switch on the other half of 
his brain where should burn brightly with 
affection for his wife, love of amusement 
and desire for that kind of relaxation 
which his wife enjoys. The great majority 
of men have been made to believe that 
they should “ not bring business home,” so 
great is the power of a reiterated sug- 
gestion. They actually think that it would 
not please them to have had their wives 
take an intelligent interest in their pressing 
affairs. 

Watch a man bored and silent in his 
own house. Let a friend come in with 
whom he can talk shop, and animation 
sparkles from him. He talks and probably 
talks well, for one talks best about what 
one knows best. There is nothing'so fas- 
cinating to anyone as to talk their own 
shop, and between talking business and 
talking shop, too, there is a great difference. 
It seems very strange that married people 
should put this one great topic of common 
interest out of their lives so entirely. Be 
it noted, it is the woman who begins it. 
Where a man has been told a few times at 
home not to talk about business he will 
take the hint. So we have the spectacle of 
all the men engaged in an absorbing and 
fascinating pursuit called business, and the 
women quite oblivious of the big game 
which is being played about them except 
for the golden rewards thrown to them 
from time to time. 

I say game advisedly. Most American 
business men take their business as a life- 
and-death sport. The reward, of course, 
is money; but it is having won which 
counts most. Business, for the average 
man of most other countries, is a means to 
an end; it’s a means of providing for one’s 
old age and for leisure. Here it is an 
end in itself and the most fascinating 
amusement man can have. There is no 


game of chance so thrilling as the game of 
stock exchange. There is no sport so ab- 
sorbing as being first in developing the in- 
dustries and resources of a new country. 
Our men are not making money so they 
can settle down with a modest competency 
as soon as may be to enjoy an old age free 
from care. They are not making money 
to provide for their families. They’re 
playing the great national game of busi- 
ness to win. 

And here just a word concerning the 
theory of how hard our men work to sup- 
ply the unreasonable demands of their fam- 
ilies. A great deal of sympathy it seems 
to me has been wasted on the American 
husband on this account. The pace of 
business, so frequently the pace that kills, 
is not set by the demands that a man’s wife 
and family make upon him. The condi- 
tions of business in this country set the 
pace. There are so many chances and the 
rewards are so great that if you work 
faster and harder than anyone else the 
prize may be yours. If you don’t win 
you're going to be crushed to the wall. As 
we look around us no one can say that the 
unmarried men take life easier than do the 
married ones. Before a man marries he 
will have probably decided on his business 
and have set his business pace. In any 
country it is sometimes open to a man to 
set his own pace and work at a higher 
speed. In any country if a man works at 
a lower rate of speed than the average he 
is almost sure to be one of those who go 
under. While all this vast game of busi- 
ness is going on which absorbs all our men 
to the exclusion of almost everything else, 
what part in it are the women taking? Let 
the things you know about your friends 
speak for themselves. The writer recently 
heard an intelligent and brilliant woman 
discussing the terms of her father’s will. 

“T did not know my father had made 
such a fortune,” she said quite simply. “ In 
fact, I had as little an idea of what he had 
as I have of what my husband makes!” 

That woman’s position is that of the 
average woman whose husband is in busi- 
ness for himself. She spent undoubtedly 
all that was given her without a thought 
as to whether her share was a just one, or 
was what her husband could afford. It 
might have been too much, and it might 
not have been. She didn’t know. He 
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might sail close to the rocks of bankruptcy 
and she would be none the wiser. The 
management as well as the making was en- 
tirely in his hands. 

I do not for a moment mean to bring 
the influence of women in her household 
down to a matter of dollars and cents. 
Still the higher virtues of refinement sel- 
dom blossom in environment where there 
is not a certain amount of comfort. In a 
household where the woman is not the 
actual wage earner, the prosperity of the 
family is due to two things, first the money 
that the wage earner does bring in and sec- 
ond on the wisdom and thrift with which 
that money is expended. The ability of 
the housewife to provide and cook well- 
nourishing food for a small sum may spell 
all the difference of her family between 
want and plenty—the difference soon be- 


tween sickness and health. Nor is it prob- 
able that the spiritual bond between man 
and woman was ever less because they were 
helpful partners to each other in the af- 
fairs of every-day life. We are very proud, 
and justly, of the comradeship which exists 
between our young girls and men. We 
feel that the young women miss much in 
those countries where customs prevent their 
making friends of their brothers’ friends. 
Our very young girls certainly count for 
more and have more power in this country 
than do the girls of any other country. 
They are their brothers’ comrades, they 
are interested in all that their brothers do. 
It is strange that this interest should cease 
when the brothers begin the real business 
of life, and that the American woman vol- 
untarily abdicates from power the moment 
that the French woman begins. 
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By IRVING CHAPIN 


XA JOR of moonlight’s thrall, nor the after-glow 
Of the setting sun on the Alpine snow, 
But of rustling deeps in the forest shade, 
Away and away in a leafy glade, 
Would I have you know. 


Of the gentle play of the summer breeze— 
It touches a myriad golden keys— 
And the lullaby of the waterfall, 
With the hush of the forest over all— 
I would tell of these. 


Now with gladsome note all the woodland rings, 
A rustle and twitter and warblings, 
The red squirrels chatter, the wood-thrushes song, 
To the mountain brook as it purls along 

A melody clings. 


Mid the great tree tops in the vaulted blue 
How the sunbeams dance with an azure hue, 
And glitter and fall in a tinted sheen— 
A glory of gold and of waving green— 

As they filter through. 


Till the spirit you feel, the haunting spell 

Of my far retreat in an eerie dell— 

A spirit of peace—and you understand 

All the witching charm of my fairyland 
Where the shadows dwell. 
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RAOUL AND THE PROFESSOR 


BEING AN EPISODE IN THE CAREER OF A 
GENTLEMAN OF FORTUNE 


By H. C. BAILEY 


T was at the siege of Ley- 
den that Raoul jumped 
out of a window after 
Barbara van der Werf, 
who loved him from that 
hour. She was then 

. nine. Close on a decade 
after, when the horrors of that siege were 
faded, and the new University, a memorial 
of the triumph, was grown to be a thing 
of some account, upon a morning in May, 
Raoul came to Leyden again. Adrian van 
der Werf and his wife gave a most hearty 
welcome (as indeed they had good reason 
of gratitude), then begged pardon of him 
for going to a prayer meeting. Raoul, 
whose large curiosity halted before prayer 
meetings, went a walking in the orchards 
beyond the wall. 

Perhaps he did not choose amiss. Spring- 
time was wild in the air. The white, fra- 
grant glory of the apple blossom quickened 
his heart like passionate music. The hurry- 
ing note of the bees’ labor mingled with 
the wind, and through the wind and the 
sunlight the strife of missel thrush and 
blackbird rang with joy. Raoul drank all 
in greedily. He began to see all the glad 
medley of color, gray and green and laven- 
der, as the leaves swayed behind the pure 
flood of blossom, the bright gold of daffo- 
dils and tall daisies broken with the hya- 
cinth’s deepest blue, and afar about the gray 
walls’ base a wave of valerian, crimson red. 

It was good to live. You see the lilt of 
his walk, the proud strength of him, and he 
met what well became the hour and exalted 
his temper. Lithe as a maid should be in 
her first springtime, one went light and 


eager with a gallant that held himself 
manly enough. Raoul sat down and 
banked himself against a swell of the 
ground and, bright-eyed, breathing deep, 
let himself watch. 

In a while, they, too, sat down and he 
saw them a comely pair. Her brow was 
delectably white beneath the heavy ripple 
of dark hair, and even from far he could 
see the fine-wrought form of her and the 
deep redness of her lips. The lover was a 
sturdy fellow, something dark and heavy 
of face but alive enough as he turned to 
her and plead most eloquent with hands and 
lips. Raoul saw her smile, that strange, 
wise, mocking smile he loved in woman- 
hood. Then she spoke slowly, with a 
roguish tilt of her head and swift glances 
from under her lashes. It seemed she was 
kind. For the lover caught her hands and 
kissed them with passion, she smiling gay 
the while—and Raoul could have sworn 
that she clung to his hands a little. Then 
my lord rose up and after no mean bow 
marched off to the city. 

“So. Singly. Lest the good gossips of 
Leyden should blacken us,” quoth Raoul, 
watching him. “ With a kiss o’ the hand 
in memory, and a promise of better to-mor- 
row. Benedicite.” 

The girl watched my lord, smiling till 
he was lost among the trees. Then she 
rose up and followed. Raoul sprang out 
of the daffodils to her side. ‘“ My felicita- 
tions,” says he with a dazzling bow. 

“ And on what, pray?” She held aloof. 

“Why, on yourself,” quoth Raoul. 

She looked at him gravely (he remarked 
that her eyes were blue). There was 
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“*You go too far, sir]’” 


doubtless something in him that appealed 


to her. For she did not disdain to answer: 
“IT do you the kindness of supposing that 
unsaid,” said she. 

Raoul—he had much _ experience—un- 


derstood her at once. That is, as much 
as any man but one could ever understand. 
He bowed. “ But it would have been mere 
deceit not to worship you. And all con- 
versations must have a beginning.” 
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“T do not see the need, sir.” 

“T grieve to declare you selfish. So in- 
deed am I. But for my selfishness I have 
the divine right of manhood. You, none 
at all; that is the one loss in being a 
woman. But you are selfish, mademoiselle, 
because to talk to me costs you nothing and 
gives me infinite felicity. Yet you grudge 
me. It is unwomanly.” 

“ Indeed, sir, it seems I need only listen.” 

“That would be most unwomanly of 
all.” 

He had persuaded her to smile. The 
victory was won. But still she was not 
encouraging: ‘‘ The truth is, sir,” said 
she, “ gentlemen of your kind are not to my 
taste.” 

“If you think me less than unique, I 
warn you of your error.” 

“Your manners, alack, are no wise 
unique.” 

“Nay, mademoiselle, consider me and 
them more deeply. On the first flash you 
took me for a gallant of the gutter. But 
you find I understand your temper as well 
as yourself. Or better.” 

“TI protest I am restraining my temper 
marvelously.” 

“Not in the least,” Raoul blandly in- 
tormed her. “ For your temper needs no 
restraint. I offer no more than good-fel- 
lowship. I ask of you no more. What 
should inflame you? What hinders our 
virtuous union?” 

“Since it appears by these presents that 
you are a man 

“Thereof shall some woman be mightily 
glad. ” Raoul saluted the not impossible her. 

“whom I have not before seen 

“You have all my sympathy,” Raoul as- 
sured her. 

“—it is not becoming that I should 
seem to like to see you.” 

“ Heaven!” Raoul addressed it with a 
gesture of frenzy. “Is it becoming that a 
maid should be a living lie? Am I a 
dragon, a Minotaurus? Quite otherwise, 
mademoiselle. I am an honest gentleman 
of fortune with something about him that 
takes the eye. I have the felicity to amuse 
you. You have, I assure you, the ability to 
amuse me. Why should we both go sor- 
rowing for a beldame’s notion of what 
befits?” 

Pa So light may all my sorrows be,” quoth 
sne, 








“T protest the first prude was born of 
cold folly,” Raoul grumbled as she made 
away from him. Then he quickened his 
pace to her side. ‘‘ Let me tell you a story. 
I had it from a wise clerk of Louvain. In 
old years there was a seigneur of the Greeks 
called Odysseus, and it befell him to be 
shipwrecked so that of all his goods and 
company he saved none but himself. And 
he was cast up on the shore with no rag 
to cover him. Beyond the beach were some 
maidens playing bilboquet and the seigneur 
Odysseus, needing things to put both inside 
and outside himself, went to them. Now 
they, being prudes, did all run away saving 
one who was the King’s daughter. She, 
having heart and mind large enough to 
contemn little things, stayed for him and 
gave him all his need and spoke him kindly. 
Her name—well, her name is out of my 
mind for it is hard as high German. But 
I am sure by the clerk’s tale she was much 
like yourself. Moreover, your task is the 
easier for I”—Raoul regarded his neat 
legs with approval—‘“ have as good 
breeches as you need wish to see.” 

“But if you remember your story, sir,” 
said she quickly, “when they came near 
the town Nausicaa went forward alone lest 
the townfolk should talk. So good e’en, 
my lord Odysseus.” She sped away. 

Raoul let her go. He did not hold him- 
self defeated, for he had kept her long 
enough to rejoice in the deep water light of 
the blue eyes beneath black lashes, the milk- 
white turn of her face, and the roguish 
mirth of her dark lips. He followed after, 
and not too far away, watching the life of 
her walk. 

Away through the town she led him and 
past the old fortalice and down the Nieuw 
Straat into the shadow of the Hooglandsche 
Kerk and the scent of its limes. And be- 
hold she halted at the burgomaster’s door, 
Raoul—almost he exclaimed at the recog- 
nition of her—closed upon her swiftly. 
With her hand on the latch she turned, 
then red and angry: ‘ You go too far, sir!” 

“Nay, I am going farther, Barbara,” 
said he and opened the door for her. 
Mightily indignant she faced him, he 
waved her in with bland politeness. She 
gave a little wrathful cry.and sped in cry- 
ing: “ Father! Father!” 

Raoul followed at his leisure. ‘“ Once 
with a kiss you promised me eternal love,” 
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said he, sadly. “ It is true you did not know 
the worth of kisses then.” 

She was stamping with impatience when 
Adrian van der Werf came, grave in his 
fur gown. “Father, this person—” she 
began, breathless. 

“ Ah, M. Raoul has found you,” said her 
father, smiling. With a little cry she 
shrank away into the shadow, her hands 
pressed to her hot cheeks, ‘“‘ Why, you 


“At first,” said Raoul, calmly, “ ap- 
pearances deceived me.” 

Her eyes fell an instant. Then she 
looked up with a quick, roguish gleam. “ I 
am sure you do not care for appearances.” 
A clock struck. ‘Ah! You always liked 
dinner, I remember. It is full time.” 

“ Aye, go in, child, go in,” said her 
father. 

She was gay and most kind to Raoul at 





“*T have an errand to you, sir. 


were not so shy of him when you were 
nine.” 

“In fact I have often wanted some one 
to blush for me, Barbara,” said Raoul, and 
held out his hand. “ You do it as delectably 
as I could wish.” 

“It would be kinder to help me stop,” 
Barbara protested, coming out of the 
shadow in pleasant, smiling confusion. 
“But it was hateful of me not to know 
you. Qh, tell me, did you know me at 
once?” 


I am Raoul de Tout le Monde.’” 


dinner and he sparkled upon the surface, 
but more than once she caught his humor- 
ous eyes dark in gravity. 

For Raoul, who had always a mission 
to put the world right, was concerned for 
her. He knew her father and mother well. 
He was sure that no decent, honorable lover 
of her need fear them. And he misliked 
this gentleman who met her in secret be- 
yond the wall. Raoul had forced through 
enough of ill life himself to be mightily 
zealous in keeping his friends out of it. 
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There was never anyone more respectable 
than he in the end. 

When the graceful, lavish courtesies of 
Mynheer and Mevrouw van der Werf 
were done, when Raoul had fought half a 
dozen battles over again for them, and 
shown Adrian the younger three new tricks 
for the swordsman afoot against mounted 
men, he captured Barbara in the garden 
alone. She was on a broad, white seat by 
the sundial at the end of the great yew 
ledge. He could not doubt her pleasure as 
she made room for him with a dainty flick 
of gray skirts. Then turning to him with 
the gayest smile on lip and eye (while 
punctiliously she hid her ankle): “ Now 
tell me truly, did you know me at first?” 

Raoul shook his head. “It was not in 
such condition that I thought to meet Bar- 
bara van der Werf,” said he, with por- 
tentous gravity. 

She did not conceal surprise. It was plain 
that righteousness so alarming was not what 
she thought Raoul’s character. ‘“‘ Where 
have I marred your ideal?” said she. 

Raoul turned to her with so paternally 
solemn an air that she gurgled invincible 
laughter. “ You will not suspect me,” says 
he, “ of meaning you anything but good.” 

“Indeed, no,” she murmured, demurely, 
thinking him much too amusing. 

“Then let me ask you,” says he, very 
virtuous, “ does your mother or your father 
know of your meeting this brave gentleman 
without the walt?” 

“No, indeed, sir.’ She cast down her 
eyes. ‘‘ They—they believed me on a visit 
to the sick.” 

“ Barbara,” says Raoul, mighty earnest, 
“is it well done?” 

“Indeed I thought he did very well,” 
she murmured. 

“If he means you honorably let him 
come honorably to your father’s house! ” 

“ But I think I do not want him,” said 
Barbara. “And I am sure he does not 
want to.” 

“Child, is it honorable, is it maidenly 
in you?” cried Raoul. 

Barbara looked in his eyes: ‘‘ Why, sir, 
from what you said to the girl you did not 
know I had hardly thought you so precise.” 

Raoul coughed. “ My dear, I meant 
nothing and therefore did you no harm. 
This gentleman purports to mean much and 
will do you as much damage.” 


“ But I ‘ have the felicity to amuse him,’ 
and indeed he has a great deal of ‘ ability 
to amuse me,” she quoted with plaintive 
malice from the orations of Raoul. Then 
with her head on one side: “I suspect,” 
says she, “ the first prude was a man.” 

Raoul gave up solemnity in despair. 
“And we know,” he added, “it was a 
woman first listened to the serpent.” 

“That,” Barbara explained, “ was after 
the man had spoken to her. The voices 
were marvelous like.” 

“They are so. And it was in an orchard 
Eve made her mistake, too.” 

She laughed. “Oh, you persist like a 
spider. I do promise you there is no shame 
at all in what I do—and I can tell you no 
more, for the secret is his. Oh, believe me.” 
She was again the child he had loved. 

“T believe,” said Raoul, and kissed her 
hand. And resolved to deal with the gen- 
tleman. 

Then they were both happy. Raoul, 
when he let himself go, could be the gayest 
company, and with tales of wild deeds and 
the thrill of his own surprising soul he kept 
her heart swift. She was mightily proud 
that when she was nine she had taken her 
chance and kissed him. 

In the days that followed, Raoul used 
well the grewsome skill he had in knowing 
what another was doing without watching. 
So that he came to the orchards again one 
twilight hour close behind Barbara, but 
unseen. The same sturdy, dark fellow was 
waiting her, they had the same joyous 
meeting, the same tender converse and fare- 
well. And Raoul’s face in the shadow 
wore a saturnine smile. It was a matter 
of some skill to follow the gentleman with- 
out being seen of the lady. Raoul did it 
with success. 

Well away from her and as they reached 
the town, he caught up his gentleman. You 
see his face change swiftly from the wary 
spy to the stern moralist. He tapped the 
gentleman on the shoulder. 

“T have an errand to you, sir. I am 
Raoul de Tout le Monde. Who are you?” 

“An errand without an address?” says 
the man, speaking Dutch with a French 
accent. 

“*Tis your actions and not your name 
that brings me here. Dare you not put a 
name to your actions?” 

“Sir, you are presumptuous. 


I am Gil 
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Vallorbes, Professor Juris Civilis et Juris 
Gentium in the University of Leyden.” 

“Babes and sucklings prophesy there, 
then,” said Raoul with a shrug: and indeed 
the professor did not seem five years older 
than himself. Raoul looked twenty-five till 
he was fifty. 

“Nay, babes swagger with swords too 
big for them,” quoth the professor, angrily. 
If he had kept his temper, if Raoul had not 
felt so moral, they might have seen how 
absurd they looked, red faced, nose to nose 
in the gloaming. 

“Well, sir, for all you are a child and a 
professor you are old enough and man 
enough to know what’s honorable. I com- 
plain of your conduct, sir.” 

The professor of law stiffened and 
flushed. “I contest your right, sir!” he 
cried. 

“T have no wish to put you to shame,” 
said Raoul, grandly. “I will believe you 
not worse than thoughtless.” 

“A pest on your impudent insolence,” 
cried the outraged professor. 

“Be gentle with your words, sir,” 
Raoul thundered. “ Look you, if I fix a 
quarrel on you, there will be one professor 
the less in this world. Now. You have an 
affair with a lady whose name does not 
pass my lips. I will believe till you prove 
other, that you have meant no ill. But, 
sir, henceforth you shall seek her in her 
father’s house, not stealthily and shame- 
fully beyond the wall. This counsel for 
your own honor which, I tell you frankly, 
you have smirched.” 

“You may go to perdition,” the pro- 
fessor exploded. ‘‘ You are an impertinent. 
I will hear no more of you,” and he thought 
to thrust by. 

Raoul gripped his arm. “Be advised, 
sir,’ Raoul’s voice rasped in his ear. “If 
you are a man of honor go fairly to her 
father’s house. If you are not—you dig 
your grave—I am Raoul de Tout le 
Monde.” He struck an attitude before 
the professor, chest out, tapping his sword 
hilt. 

The professor, with some words that 
were not professorial, thrust by him and 
on into the town. 

Raoul followed gloomy. He did not see 
his way clear. It seemed to him that it 
would be his duty to despoil the faculty 
of law of its professor: and that was not 


likely to please Barbara. The professor 
annoyed him immensely. That a gentle- 
man should prefer to conduct his wooing 
against Raoul’s advice was to Raoul plain 
evidence of ill intent or bitter folly. Raoul 
was always quite certain he could play 
providence admirably if people would not 
interfere with his arrangements. 

In the character of providence he sought 
out Barbara. She was cozily upon a couch 
in the innermost room, and she sang softly 
to herself and made a lute echo faintly her 
voice. It sounded of love. But when 
she saw the prodigious solemnity of 
Raoul, the note changed with a clang. 


Slaet op den tromele, van dirre dom deyne! 
(Beat the drum merrily! Rub a dub dow!) 


she pealed in heroic strain. Raoul brushed 
the martial ballad aside with a lordly wave 
of his hand. She gurgled. Raoul drew 
up a chair to her and sat down. “ Indeed,” 
says she, her voice quavering and her lips, 
“you have the very manner of the apothe- 
cary.” 

“I pray heaven I have not to be the 
apothecary of your soul,” said Raoul, with 
the deepest gravity. 

“Oh, pray that vigorously! ” she said. 

“ Barbara, I have spoken with this pro- 
fessor of yours.” 

A red spot burned in her cheek: ‘‘ That 
is, you have spied on me.” 

“T was never afraid,” says Raoul, 
grandly, “to dirty my fingers in the cause 
of heaven.” 

“ And after I asked you to trust me!” 

“My dear, I would trust you like God 
or myself if you were not trusting him.” 

“ And what ails him, pray—poor Val- 
lorbes! ” 

Raoul coughed. ‘I am not yet at the 
bottom of him. But I never suspected a 
man more. If ever a man knew the world 
and the worst of it, it is I.” His chest 
swelled with pride. But Barbara was 
laughing. “Child, bring him here, let 
him face your father 46 

“They would disagree marvelously,” 
Barbara murmured in tranquil joy. 

“deal honorably with us all « 

“That would be far less interesting for 
you,” Barbara reminded him. 

“_Prove him before you yield to 
him.” 
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Barbara gurgled. ‘Oh, I trust him 
like myself.” 

Raoul made a gesture of dramatic de- 
spair. “”Tis such women as you are the 
glory of the world and the ruin of yourself.” 

“T give you my word I will be neither,” 
Barbara assured him. 

“You will not be advised?” 
Raoul in his deepest voice. 

Barbara looked sentimental. ‘ Only by 
my own heart,” she sighed with her hand 
on it—and laughed at him. 

“No trusty counselor! ” 

“ But decently amusing,” said Barbara, 
meekly. “‘ That is why you like me,” she 
informed him. 

“ Aye, child, I like you enough to save 
you,” said Raoul, rising. ‘I would it were 
with your own will.” 

Humorous affection sparkled in Bar- 
bara’s blue eyes as she looked after him. 
“I suppose,” she reflected, “‘ one likes men 
because they can be so quite, quite wrong.” 

On the next night, as I believe, she 
went out for nothing better than to annoy 
Ravul. She made ostentation of going. In 
Raoul’s hearing she told her mother she 
was away to visit a sick cousin. You con- 
ceive Raoul’s ears pricking at the phrase. 


But 


said 


He followed her, earnestly, warily. 
with a wicked skill she lost him in the al- 
leys off the Lange Brug and then—why, 
then, I will swear she went demurely to sit 
by the sick. 

Raoul suspected her of nothing less. The 
moment he found he had lost her he made 


for the old haunt beyond the town. And 
there—conceive the flame of his righteous 
indignation !—there he beheld the professor 
with another maid in his arms. 

The professor had vastly more zeal with 
this one. It multiplied his offense, mor- 
dieu! He held her close upon his heart. 
It was not her hands that he kissed. And 
he was rewarded. She clung to him pas- 
sionately. She answered him well. 

You are not to suppose that Raoul felt 
any shame at watching them. Avenging 
providence does not disdain to play the 
eavesdropper. 

The professor and his new love were in 
no haste to part. Raoul sat down behind 
the trees and his lean face was grim and 
still more grim. He found their joy in- 
finitely tedious. ‘Besides, he condemned the 
professor’s taste. This scrap of a girl, all 


pink and white with her pale hair, was a 
common flower of the wayside to the rare 
charm of Barbara. Altogether and every 
way he execrated the professor. 

At last the lovers parted. With a covey 
of kisses flung after her, the girl sped back 
to the town. The professor stayed a while. 
Raoul condemned him again for his dis- 
cretion. When at length he came saunter- 
ing, whistling an amorous lay, Raoul spoke 
out of the shadow, peevishly: “ You kiss 
like a pig.” 

The professor started back in amaze- 
ment. Raoul rose up before him. ‘ Who 
made you a spy on me?” cried the pro- 
fessor with an oath. 

“T dislike the word. I dislike your 
kisses. Oh, I dislike them infinitely. In 
fact I cannot permit you to kiss without 
my leave.” 

The professor cursed his leave. 

“Your very swearing is piggish,” said 
Raoul, critically. ‘Oh, your whole being 
inflames me with contempt.” 

“ By heaven you pass all bounds!” cried 
the professor, and tried to thrust him from 
the path. 

“Ts it so professors fight?” 
sneered, 
school ? ” 

“T will show you, sir,” the professor 
roared, purple with rage, and lugged out 
his sword. 

The more another man lost his temper 
the better Raoul ever kept his. “ After all, 
there is a lurking beauty about you,” he 
admitted as he saluted punctiliously and 
swung round to make the light fair for 
them both. The professor engaged with 
more fury than precision: he was but too 
plainly no professor of the sword: and the 
utter facility of the fight disgusted Raoul. 

“You perceive?” says he, coldly. “ Your 
life is mine.” The professor’s neck was 
bare to his point. “ Ah!—” as the professor 
made a wild lunge. “It is dangerous to 
be so much in earnest. I have but to 
straighten my arm and—so!” He pricked 
the professor’s chest. “ In fine, sir, you are 
in my power. I’ve no wish to let your 
silly life out. Swear to me you'll have no 
more in private with Juffrouw van der 
Werf and I let you go.” 

The professor, whose dark brow was 
dripping sweat, stammered a_ breathless 
curse at his insolence and beset him again. 


Raoul 
“with open hands like girls at 
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Raoul broke ground swiftly and again very 
swiftly. The professor followed wild in 
rage and lunged beyond his reach and stag- 
gered and fell. Raoul was upon him, 
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says he, blandly. ‘“ There is but one way 
to earn your life. Deal honorably by the 
Juffrouw van der Werf and never see her 
again. Swear it!” 


Vows 


ace 


“ Raoul sauntered down the Maarsman Steeg.” 


rolled him upon his back with a crafty trick 
of the knee, had a foot on his heaving chest 
and the sword point at his throat. “ Have 
you learned your lesson now, professor?” 


“T will not,” the professor gasped. “ No 
man shall order my life, if I die for it.” 

“ Bethink you!” cried Raoul, and the 
sword point urged. “I demand no more 
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than honor demands. But less, by heaven, 
means death.” 

“I am judge of my own honor,” the pro- 
fessor gasped. 

“Speak to her no more!” Raoul 
thundered. “ Swear it!” 

“T will not,” the professor growled. 

Raoul with an oath shortened his arm 
to thrust. The professor did not flinch. 
Raoul waited a moment, his sword in the 
sunlight looking down at him. ‘Then he 
put up his sword with a flourish, he stepped 
off the professor’s chest. ‘‘ You are an im- 
practicable man,” said he, smiling. “ You 
are too good to kill: and yet for what I 
have seen of you, you are too bad to let 
live.” 

The professor laboriously arose. Di- 
sheveled, with many grass blades upon him, 
he stared at Raoul. Then he drew a long 
breath. ‘‘ Heaven!” says he, “if I mys- 
tify you you mystify me. What do you 
want at all?” 

Raoul sat down upon the grass. “ Ex- 
plain to me,” says he, “ your polygamous 
intentions.” 

“It is nothing of the kind,” said the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘ Of that most noble and highborn 
lady the Juffrouw van der Werf I want 
nothing at all.” 

“TI could slay you for it!” cried Raoul. 

“Name of God!” cried the poor pro- 
fessor, clutching his brow, “ what would 
you have? I thought you were concerned 
for her?” 

“For your taste in not loving her,” 
Raoul grumbled, “I could fight you again.” 

The professor gasped heavily. It is 
probable that he thought Raoul not quite 
sane. “ But she has been very kind to me,” 
he explained. “She came only to help me 
with Matilda Bg 

“ Matilda!” Raoul muttered, disgust- 
fully. “She would have a name like that! 
Well, and why do you want help to 
Matilda?” 

The professor became melancholy. He 
shook his head. “ I am not permitted to be 
betrothed to her.” He sighed, tremen- 
dously. 

“What more does Matilda want?” 
Raoul asked. “ You are a straight, lusty 
man and x 

“It is not Matilda,” said the professor. 
“She knows. She understands. It is her 
father.” And he gave another alarming 








sigh. “ She is the daughter of Henrik van 
Uden Fe 

“The old soldier of Burgundy. Old 
Woodenh—ahem! You contemplate him 
as a father-in-law.” 

“ He swears,” said the professor in deep 
depression, “his daughter shall never be- 
long to a man of the gown. He will give 
her only to a soldier.” 

“Which indeed you do not resemble,” 
Raoul murmured. 

“ And he has most straitly forbidden her 
to meet me,” the professor lamented. 

“So Barbara has to bid her come and 
be kissed,” said Raoul. ‘‘ Well, professor, 
what remedy?” 

The professor shook his head. “I must 
wait. We must wait.” 

“Tt is the most accursed trade I know,” 
said Raoul and lay flat on his back and 
watched the sky mellowing in the sunset 
light. It was some time before he sat up. 
Then his eyes were at their wickedest. 
“ And when does she come for her kisses 
again?” he asked. 

The professor brightened a little. “ She 
promised me to-morrow.” 

“A merveille. He lives close above the 
Stadhuis, old Woodenhea—that is to say, 
your esteemed father-in-law. To-morrow 
be in the Maarsman Steeg. Fail not, if 
you value Matilda.” 

“ But at what hour? What do you pro- 
pose?” 

“At what hour? A little before the 
hour she should start for your kisses. And 
that is—seven? A quarter after seven? 
Better and better! ‘Be there a little before 
seven and wait. What do I propose? I 
do not propose. I prophesy. I prophesy 
bliss for you and Matilda.” 

The professor, as was not unreasonable, 
began to ask many questions. 

“Do not be the catechism. I never 
could endure it. Come away back to the 
town. The dew is falling and spoiling my 
beautiful hose. Pray admire my hose. Do 
you suppose that Matilda—bah, what am I 
saying?” 

Humming the sounding ballad of Bar- 
bara’s, Raoul marched the protesting pro- 
fessor back to the city. But before they were 
in sight of the gates he halted and sent the 
professor on before him. “ My reputation 
is delicately maidenly to-night,” says he, 
and to the professor imploring information 
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would give no more than this: “If you 
knew anything you would know too much. 
It is innocence that gives man the right to 
paradise. Farewell. Remember. In the 
Maarsman Steeg!”’ Reluctantly, the pro- 
fessor was driven on ahead. Raoul spent 
a decent interval in placid contemplation 
of the rising moon, then at some speed 
made for his lodging and Barbara. 

Barbara indeed was more than ready for 
him. She met him upon the threshold 
holding aloft a candle whose light fell upon 
a demure, delicious wickedness. “ Pray, 
did you happen to be looking for me?” 
said she. 

Raoul regarded her gravely: “ Bar- 
bara,” said he, “some day you will have 
to be a wife. Abolish your sense of hu- 
mor.” 

“T shall present it to my husband,” says 
she. 

“ Poor wretch,” said Raoul with feeling, 
“he will not have time to be anything but 
patient.” ; 

“I do not think you are being very moral 
to-night,” said Barbara. 

“ Alack, Barbara, your friends are not 
allowed to be moral.” 

“You must learn to be moral with a cer- 
tain ease,” Barbara informed him. ‘“ Like 
my friend of the orchards,” and her eyes 
were essentially roguish. 

Gently but firmly Raoul possessed him- 
self of her arm. He led her out to the 
garden. 

“TI do hope your walk to-night was 
pleasing,” says she with an air of concern. 
Raoul took hold of her arm more firmly. 
She looked up at him most wickedly inno- 
cent. “ You found what you sought?” 

“IT followed wickedness, ‘Barbara, and 
I found romance.” 

“And what did you say to it?” she 
cried, eagerly. Raoul coughed. “Oh, I 
will wager my onyx girdle you were 
moral!” . 

“I was the very church militant,” Raoul 
admitted. 

“Oh, joy!” Barbara gurgled: and then 
mimicking Raoul in his moral moments: 
“*Sir’-(said you), ‘is this maidenly in 
you?’ Qh, I will make him tell me just 
how funny you looked.” 

“T doubt if he saw,” said Raoul, grimly. 

“ And now, sir,” she swung a little on 
his arm for the last sunlight to fall across 


her face, “ pray what do you think of his 
taste?” 

Raoul slipped one arm all around her 
and took her pleasing chin with his other 
hand: “ Now what do you think you de- 
serve?” said he. Her eyes laughed gay 
defiance as his lips closed upon hers, but in 
the same instant a shadow of fear crossed 
her face and Raoul checked stiffly. She did 
not try to free herself nor he let go. They 
stood so silent and close, and half-uncon- 
sciously each felt the other draw a long 
breath. “In fact I am rather stupid,” said 
Raoul, slowly. 

“It would have spoilt everything,” said 
Barbara, as much to herself as him. Their 
eyes met gravely. “Yes. You know 
rather much,” she said. Raoul let go her 
chin, but his other arm held her still. So 
with her close in his arm he walked into 
the sunset. “It is rather good to know 
you,” said Barbara. 

“I find it vastly interesting myself,” 
Raoul admitted. 

Barbara considered him, critically. She 
was wondering, I suppose, why she liked 
him so much and yet only liked him. She 
concluded with a little sigh. Then after 
a moment: “ Well, and did the professor 
find you interesting?” she asked. 

“My fascinations prostrated him,” said 
Raoul. “He regards me as a_ swash- 
buckler—a busybody—a redeemer.” 

“ And which are you?” 

“All three, my dear,” said Raoul. 
“That is the true mystery of my power.” 

“Oh, what do you mean?” she cried. 
earnestly. 

“T hope to find out before I die.” 

“ Well, what are you going to do now?” 

“Whatever seems to myself most sur- 
prising.” 

“Oh, but about the professor. Do tell 
me everything.” 

Raoul shrugged his shoulders. “I con- 
demned his taste. He condemned my man- 
ners. And so we parted.” 

Barbara looked disappointed. ‘“ You 
know about Matilda?” 

“Tt is impossible to say;’ Raoul ex- 
plained, blandly, ‘“ how little Matilda in- 
terests me.” 

Barbara looked at him twice. “If you 
were the professor ” (Raoul shuddered dra- 
matically), “‘ what would you do?” 

“T should break old Woodenhead’s 
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wooden head. We should fight. His 
daughter would weep for him and hate me. 
And we should all live happily ever after.” 

“You are being rather a pig,” said Bar- 
bara, watching him. 

“Tt is very soothing,” said Raoul. 
“ Now you are not soothing, Barbara. Did 
you ever see a lovely hedgehog?” 

“You are talking nonsense,” said Bar- 
bara, severely. 

“Go look in a mirror,” said Raoul: and 
at that Barbara fairly wrenched herself 
away, and with a flash of her eyes and a 
stamp of her foot in anger half real, half 
feigned, turned her back on him. Which 
was precisely what Raoul wished. 

Till it was full dark he stayed in the 
garden pacing slowly a short path. His 
mind was concerned with two matters: he 
made himself see in the tiniest detail the 
streets and alleyways about the Stadhuis 
and he recalled every outer garment in his 
considerable wardrobe. 

The next afternoon (it is his habit 
of doing such things as this which, intel- 
lectually, I most admire in Raoul) he 
went to visit Matilda’s father, the Bur- 
gundian veteran, Hendrik van Uden, old 
Woodenhead. ‘That hairy, rosy, obstinate 


warrior he knew from old days in Leyden’s 
siege and they had a noisy hour or two 


exulting, fighting, fighting old fights. 
Raoul left the veteran in the highest spirits, 
convinced that he was the finest fellow in 
the world and Raoul the wisest for think- 
ing him so. 

Then Raoul sauntered with meticulous 
eyes down the Maarsman Steeg and up 
an alley beside. And afterwards he went 
back to the Nieuw Straat and took two 
hours of sleep. For that he had always a 
great capacity. 

In the later darker twilight the pro- 
fessor came tiptoeing to the end of the 
Maarsman Steeg. He looked hardly more 
ashamed of himself than he was. He had 
been telling himself continually that he was 
a fool to come and be made a fool of. He 
was mighty thankful that it was close upon 
supper time and the streets near empty. Too 
occupied in reflecting on his own folly, he 
failed to mark a ragged swashbuckler loung- 
ing in a beershop doorway close at hand. 

This was a scoundrel of dissolute air. 
He swaggered and rolled about in the door- 
way as if he were far less than sober. His 


battered hat was cocked full over his eyes. 
His ragged, dust-colored cloak drawn up 
to his chin as if he had no more than a 
shirt beneath. 

The shadows deepened fast. Even the 
wider street was dim now and the alleys 
gloomed black. Out of her father’s house 
tripped Matilda duly: but (to some one’s 
dismay) Barbara was with her. That was 
in no way upon the programme, which had 
plainly forgotten the very feminine nature 
of Barbara. It was too late to change. The 
girls were crossing the head of the Maars- 
man Steeg (you conceive the professor’s 
pulses throbbing two paces away) when 
out from the beershop leaped the swash- 
buckler. He thrust Barbara away, he 
caught Matilda up roughly, he whirled her 
off into the shadows, he had a rude hand 
at her neck. But even as she screamed and 
Barbara, the professor rushed upon him 
madly like a bull and like a bull roaring. 
The swashbuckler flung Matilda down, 
leaped back a sword’s length into darker 
gloom, flicked out his own sword, shot a 
pass through the thick of the professor’s 
sword arm, and darted off down the alley 
to the river. 

Precisely twenty-five seconds after, 
Raoul, splendid as Raoul was wont to be, 
with cloak of black velvet and close velvet 
cap, arrived breathless at the head of the 
Maarsman Steeg crying: “ Sangdieu, brave 
sword! . Villain of hell! where has he 
marked you?” and he caught the professor’s 
wounded arm from the tremulous hands of 
Matilda. Then as men and women poured 
from the houses and crowded around: 
“ Away, name of God! Away!” Raoul 
cried with a sweep of his arm. “ Pursue 
the villain! Thither he fled! Some 
broken Italian rogue of Vitelli’s, by his air. 
Nay, fie, lass, bear up. "Tis nothing of a 
wound, and that hellhound that wronged 
you bears a deeper mark I’ll swear.” Raoul 
cut the sleeve away from the blood. 

Old Hendrik van Uden came waddling, 
buffeting his way through the press. “ Here, 
now, here, herring bellies, what is all this? 
Where is my maid?” 

“Van Uden! The very man! You 
know more of a sword thrust than I do 
myself. Take a look at this.” Raoul thrust 
the professor’s bloody arm under the old 
man’s nose. “ And as for your maid, why 
here she is safe. What she might have been 
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“*You are really very wicked,’ said Barbara.” 


but for this good fellow’s trick of sword- 
manship, God knows.” 
“Ah, God knows!” That thrilling 
echo came from Barbara. Raoul stiffened. 
“Thunder of heaven!” said old Van 
Uden. Then critically over the wound: 
“Tt is a good thrust.” Then looking up 


to the professor’s face: “And it is you. 
So!” (His brain worked with difficulty.) 
“Come into my house. I will bind that 
up. And where is my maid? Come!” 

So the professor and Matilda and Bar- 
bara and Raoul went back with him, and 
half the crowd hunted for the swash- 
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buckler and the other half cursed him. The 
villainies of broken soldiers of fortune, de- 
bauched Southern bullies, were bitterly 
common. 

Once inside in the candlelight Van 
Uden pounced on his daughter and peered 
at her minutely. She trembled a little. 
“So. You are not hurt,” he said at length 
and turned to the professor. “‘But you— 
heaven!—you are bleeding all over my 
floor. Come here!” 

“A most damnable, foul thrust,” said 
Raoul, dropping into a comfortable chair 
and spreading himself, but keeping the cor- 
ner of an eye toward Barbara. 

“Oh, a true villain,” Barbara echoed. 

“ But, by my faith, as fine a fight as ever 
I saw!” cried Raoul. Van Uden looked 
up from his business with linen and water. 
“Look you, the hellhound had the girl 
in the dark of the alley. Our friend here 
runs at him, but the beast flung the girl be- 
tween himself and the steel and our friend 
was balked of his first passado. But he 
came on like Le Balafré or yourself and 
with another instant the villain had been 
dead meat: the accursed hellhound! he 
sank himself under the point and made to 
stab the girl. By heaven, it was a miracle 
of a stoccata put that by; but to save her, 
our friend overreached himself and the 
hound was through his arm. Then up I 
came, and he fled for his life.” 

The professor's jaw dropped to hear 
what miracles the professor had done. His 
eyes were wondrous round. But old Van 
Uden stopped in his bandaging to slap his 
thigh mightily and chuckle. Then he 
grabbed the hand of the professor’s un- 
wounded arm and wrung it with vigor. 

“Indeed it is a marvelous story,” said 
Barbara in a still, small voice. And it is 
to be feared that she looked at Raoul with 
admiration. 

“Why, faith, if ever a man won a maid 
with the sword, there he sits,” said Raoul, 
carelessly. 

Now it was Van Uden’s jaw that 
dropped. He gasped slightly. Then vigor- 
ously again he shook the professor’s hand. 


Raoul rose. ‘“ Well, I could not leave 
a wounded swordsman in wiser hands. 
Give you good night, sir, and swift heal- 
ing. A good night to all. Come, Barbara, 
since there are knaves abroad to-night you 
had best walk in my company.” 

‘Barbara rose meekly. “I feel just as if 
I should see the villain,” said she. 

Raoul shook his head. “I could hardly 
hope for’ such pleasure.” 

“Oh, I know the sight of him would 
delight you,” said Barbara, passing behind 
him to kiss Matilda—who clung to her, 
who was in tears. 

Raoul saluted her: “It is my infinite 
grief that I could not be your champion. 
But one cannot be everything. And prob- 
ably you would rather I was not. A good 
night.” 

Once out and away: “ You are really 
very wicked,” said Barbara, with a joyful 
gurgle, “‘ and i 

“And you,” said Raoul, severely, “ are 
obtrusive. It is the worst fault in a 
woman.” 

“What is a woman without faults?” 
said Barbara. “I knew you had a secret. 
So I had to be everywhere it might be.” 

“Which is to say, everywhere you were 
not wanted.” 

“You will forget I am a woman,” said 
Barbara, sadly. ‘“ Well, it is fair, for you 
are not a man but a brother. Oh, and you 
were cruel to the professor.” 

“In providing him with Matilda and 
matrimony? You play the cynic. He 
thinks he has come to bliss. Perhaps he 
has. It takes so little to fill some men.” 

“You know I did not mean that,” said 
Barbara. “ And I believe you did not mean 
what you did. I believe you fumbled the 
thrust.” 

“That,” said Raoul, “ was a slight trib- 
ute to veracity. The professor pays it, 
as a man must who marries.” 

“You are certainly not moral to-night,” 
said Barbara. 

“T despise the man who is afraid to sin,” 
quoth Raoul. ‘“ That is essential in my 
nature.” 























A SCHOOL FOR MATRIMONY 


HAPPY MARRIAGES MADE EASY! 


NO MORE AFFINITIES, BOREDOM, BITTERNESS, 
AND DIVORCE! 


BY FRANCIS W. 


HE time is coming when 
a course preparatory to 
matrimony will be offered 
in our public schools and 
colleges. In this course 
young men and women 
will be taught some im- 
portant matters relative to marriage.” 

Such is the remarkable prophecy made 
by Prof. F. H. Blackmar, head of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the University of 
Kansas, in a recent lecture at Topeka. The 
address has, naturally, created a storm of 
comment and approval. The City Super- 
intendent of Schools in New York declares 
that it would make an excellent university 
course. Newspapers have treated the sug- 
gestion editorially and coeducational col- 
leges, the country over, have been giving 
the matter their closest consideration. 

Now this journal is such an earnest, 
if perplexed, observer of the airship 
“Marriage,” and its detachable parachute 
“ Divorce,” that, soon after the professor’s 
address, we commissioned one of our in- 
vestigators to interview a few prominent 
people in regard to it. We subjoin a few 
extracts from the interviews. 





John D. Rockefeller 
thought that marriage could be made, next 
to business, the most blissful thing in life. 


CROWNINSHIELD 


The great philanthropist added that he 
was willing to introduce into the Univer- 
sity of Chicago a course in matrimony, and 
would give $11,000,000 for a chair in this 
branch of domestic science—provided that 
the students would raise a similar sum 
within a week’s time. 

“Marriage,” he added, “is, in reality, 
a very simple problem. It is all a matter 
of thrift and saving. Nothing makes a 
woman so happy as money. If the husband 
is a consistent and sincere provider no wails 
will issue from the gilded cage. 

“I would teach the young man to begin 
early: even before he proposes. When his 
vainer instincts prompt him to buy sweets 
for her, or double violets, or a taxicab, let 
him pause and consider and invest the 
money, rather, in gilt-edged securities. 
Every little bit added to what he already 
has, will enable him to buy flour, oil, coal, 
oil, gas, oil, provisions and an oil-stove. 
With all this alluring bait, and a $3,000 
model cottage in the suburbs, he ought to 
find no difficulty in capturing the defense- 
less quarry, and taming her proud and 
haughty spirit.” 


Henry James 

was at work upon his new story, “ The 
Head and Tail of the Dove.” A torn 
English grammar lay upon the floor beside 
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him. Over his desk a map of America was 
turned to the wall and his tea and but- 
tered muffins remained untasted by his 
side. 

“ Marriage,” he said, “is only a matter 
of understanding. The lovers should dwell 
in a mutual and eternal éclaircissement. I 
would have this understanding begin before 
marriage. In my forthcoming novel, the 
miracle is fully explained and, if you will 
permit me, I will read the scene between 
Tristram and Lucy.” Here he picked up 
some sheets and began: 


Then, in the winter moonlight, Lucy, seem- 
ingly bereft of the power of responding vividly 
to all of Tristram’s emotional stimuli, fluttered 
—dissembling and through the mist of what 
had once been her soul—a faltering, half-as- 
senting ‘‘ No.” 

“But if—” he radiated, at bay, and poising 
to him the bitter morsel of sugar above the flam- 
ing nostrils of her now prettily peevish Pom- 
meranian. His meaning rang evocatively in 
her ears, teasing and thrilling her into an agony 
of frenetical suspense. She began joyously to 
sense his spiritual errand. 

““Ah, then—” she vibrated, breathless with 
the aura of a magic to come, and frenzied 
with the suffocating oppression of a tea-gown, 
graceful in its undulating glory and impec- 
cable artistry but revolting in the cruel con- 
striction of its lacings. Vaguely a faint au- 
roral flush of comprehension was breaking 
in upon them, holding them in a warm em- 
brace. 

“What need,” he sparkled, “‘of signs or noise 
of spoken words?” 

Dimly, in the cold moonlight, they faced each 
other on the threshold of her father’s odorous 
garage. Then, benumbed as they were, they 
gloriously understood. 


Luther Burbank 

called our attention to his window con- 
servatory, containing a grapefruit, a plum- 
banana, a fig-nut and a pineapple-squash. 
“You ask me,” he said, “if the day of the 
happy marriage will ever come? I answer 
‘Yes.’ I have made a lemon and an orange 
not only live in peace and amity together, 
but have ended by making them one. The 
same system may be applied to men and 
women. 

“It is, my young friend,” he added wist- 
tully, “ only a matter of—graft.” 


The Duke d’ Abruzzi 

was flattered by our call but refused to 
be interviewed on the subject. He said 
that the American reporters were still in- 
structing him about his approaching mar- 
riage and that it would ill become him to 
speak until they had finished their course and 
arranged the final details of his wedding. 


Ernest Thompson-Seton 

declared that he had for years been con- 
ducting an investigation of the mating of 
wild animals. His studies had convinced 
him that, with the exception of such low 
forms of life as worms and sponges, foxes 
and geese were the only monogamous ani- 
mals at present gracing our planet. 

“Their peaceful married lives,” he said, 
indignantly, “ should serve as a lesson and 
example to the fashionable men and women 
of the day.” 

With this cruel sally he hurriedly quit- 
ted the room, leaving us in some doubt as 
to his exact meaning. We judge, however, 
that he meant to convey the impression 
that, if you can’t be a sponge or a worm, 
the most harmonious conceivable marriage, 
among mere ladies and gentlemen, is that 
between a fox and a goose. Whether he 
advises the husband to play the part of fox 
or assume the comparatively hackneyed 
role of goose, we are, unhappily, unable to 
say. 


Mrs. Rorer 

declared that women stood in much 
greater need of instruction than men. 

“They go into matrimony with such dif- 
ferent ideas,” she explained. ‘‘ For a wom- 
an, love is the roast. For a man it is the 
‘slip and go down.’ Men often think that, 
in order to make a woman happy at life’s 
table d’hote, they have only to offer her an 
omelette soufflé, some café parfait, a mar- 
ron-glacé and a cream-puff. They lose 
sight of the fact that women are often 
starving for Boston baked beans, a leg of 
mutton, and a deep mince pie. 

“Men also forget that they have some- 
thing to fall back upon when the little love- 
feast is over. They have their clubs, the 
stock market, the bar at the Waldorf and 
the race-track at Belmont Park. Women, 
on the other hand, have nothing to fall 
back upon—except sofa cushions and han- 
som cabs,” 
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Abraham Hummel 

was seen in Monte Carlo at the Café de 
Paris, where he was dissecting an omelette 
fines herbes, baveuse (“so different,” he 
explained, “from the ‘ham and’ on the 
‘Island’”’). 

“This suggested course,” he went on, 
“is barbarous. Why! if you were to make 
all marriages happy, what would become 
of the press agents and lawyers? Unhappy 
marriages were meat and drink to me for 
years and, without them, theatrical life in 
New York would become as dull as ditch 
water, and American society would be re- 
duced to a level of monogamous dreariness 
only equaled by the Puritan austerities of 
Salem or the ascetic boredom of a Trappist 
monastery.” 


Miss Lillian Russell 

was seen in her dressing room between 
the acts of “ Wildfire,” her spirited, sport- 
ing comedy. Miss Russell is favorably 
known to theater-goers as the author of 
those beautiful lines: 


Backward, turn backward, oh! Time in thy 
flight, 
Make me a child again, just for to-night. 


She made her début, as Topsy, in the 
original No. 1 road company of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” It was in this same com- 
pany that Mr. Archbold impersonated a 
block of ice. Mr. The——e Roo——t, if 
we remember aright, took the part of the 
third bloodhound from the left. Miss 
Russell is also famous for her ability dex- 
terously to move her figure up or down as 
the fashion of the moment may demand. 

“Why,” she said, falling into her “ Wild- 
fire”’ vernacular, “I have played marriage 
off the boards. Matrimony, like a steeple- 
chase, is about an eight-to-one shot: I have 
ridden in three and I ought to know. The 
trouble with it is that the courses are too 
long and the obstacles too high. If we had 
five-furlong jumping races, with no jumps, 
you'd see me riding again, weight for age 
and in any weather, but with these four- 
mile courses and all this foul jumping— 
well !—not for mine.” 


Richard le Gallienne 
in a mauve tea-jumper, was feeding a 
pet goldfish in a Bohemian-glass bowl. He 





tossed back his sensitive cingue cente head 
and softly addressed us: 

“Every thread of Love is golden, but 
Matrimony, alas, is a fabric of varied hues. 
While sentiment should still be the warp 
of it, and passion the woof, there is certain 
to be, in every marriage, here and there a 
sundered thread, a dropped stitch, or an 
imperfect tracery. 

“What we must strive to do is to teach 
the young that marriage may be made a 
harmonious tapestry, a sweet union of 
softened colors, which the kisses of youth 
shall make beautiful and the tears of old 
age shall make precious.” 


Emma Goldman 

thought that peace in the home could be 
secured by armament, just as it is secured 
among nations. 

“ England,” she continued, ‘does not 
want war, so she enlarges her army: builds 
battle ships, cruisers and dynamite guns. 
Every European nation follows suit. In 
the same way, whenever I marry anybody 
I increase my store of bombs. I now have 
a very complete assortment of them on my 
chiffonier, surmounted by two neat little 
Harvard flags. My husband, on arising, 
removes from his ears the gun cotton which 
I have placed there on retiring, and glances 
nervously at my store of explosives. As 
a result of the spectacle, he remains, for 
the rest of the day, in a truly angelic 
mood. 

“ Let every bride, I say, buy bombs and 
shotguns instead of lingerie and diamond 
sunbtrsts and she will find that marriage 
is, in very truth, ‘ one grand, sweet song.’ ” 


The Sultan of Morocco 

asked us to call a little later. 

“You see,” he explained, “I am still ex- 
perimenting. I only went into this ‘ trial- 
marriage’ game a few years ago and, thus 
far, the luck of the draw has always been 
against me. My next trial, however, will 
be a Circassian odalisque, numbered 261— 
C. O. If you will come back in a week or 
so I may have something to give out to the 
papers.” 


Governor Hughes 

was seen in a pool room on East Houston 
Street, shaking dice with a messenger boy. 
He stated with great vehemence that he 
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was in favor of immediate legislation mak- 
ing marriage a criminal offense. 

“Why,” he added, “ it’s the worst gam- 
ble on the face of the earth and, as such, 
ought to be suppressed at once. It takes 
the hard-earned savings of millions of young 
clerks and bookkeepers—just the class of 
men who need every possible protection— 
and pitches these savings into an unfathom- 
able sea. 

“When compared to marriage, horse- 
racing is a mathematical certainty and the 
chance of winning the worsted slippers in 
a church-fair grab-bag is as inevitable as 
Death itself.” 


Edward W. Bok 

could not see us when we called upon 
him at the Ladies’ Home Journal office in 
Philadelphia. He was engrossed in the 
paper-pattern department designing a plush 
tidy for a what-not, but we finally con- 
nected with him on the telephone and asked 
him if, in his opinion, there existed to-day 
any sweet, old-fashioned and reliable wives, 
and, if so, where they could be secured? 
The wire was a trifle out of order but we 
understood him to say: 


“Oh! yes. We can supply you with the 
smaller sizes, ready to cut and baste, for 
thirty cents, but we should have to make 
up the large pink ones for you—or anything 
with a 42 hip or over.” 


Doctor Munyon 

was asked if he thought that the day 
would ever come when marriage could all 
be made harmonious. He held up a bottle 
of his wonderful Specific, No. 6, sighed, 
pointed to the magic phial, brushed back his 
hair, en brosse, and whispered enigmat- 
ically, ‘“ There is hope!” 

The doctor had said the last word. 
After this cheering news, our interviewer, 
a bachelor of long standing, determined to 
inquire no further. Encouraged in his 
work, he ordered two matinée tickets by 
telephone; went to his rooms; changed his 
tweeds for a new cutaway coat; purchased 
a half-dozen gardenias; lighted a cigarette; 
jumped into a cab; twirled his mustache 
and drove rapidly to the residence of a 
blonde and obstinate young goddess of his 
acquaintance, murmuring softly to himself 
the while: “There is hope, there is 
hope! ” 





THE 


‘“SHIPWRECKER”’ 


AND HIS 


WORK 


By A. W. ROLKER 


HE career of the ship- 
wrecker consists of a se- 
ries of hardships and ad- 
ventures and _ accidents 
and narrow escapes from 
the first day he enlists 
with a big wrecking com- 
pany up to the time he is brought ashore 
from the grim ship he calls “ home,” crip- 
pled or fatally injured. Of all the profes- 
sions that demand heavy toll of human life, 
none, not even mining or powder making, 





is as dangerous as the one of these wreck- 
ers. Every year these daring men who 
brave storm and wave and tempest to save 
the stranded “liner,” to raise the sunken 
“ocean greyhound,” to rescue the ship im- 
paled upon rocks and, if nothing else, to 
salve what valuable cargo may be removed 
from helpless wrecks, meet death by the 
score. Many of them, exposed often for 
days and nights to the icy blasts of winter 
seas, to driving blizzards and to drenching 
storms that bite to the marrow, succumb to 
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pneumonia. Others, at work on pitching, 
tossing barges, have legs or arms shattered 
during the risky operations of removing 
masts or of slinging wrecking pumps or 
other castings that weigh tons. Others 
have hands or feet so dreadfully frozen 
that they must be amputated. And still 
others are wiped out of existence after 
suffering hours of untold agony and ex- 
posure before the eyes of their helpless 
comrades. 

Sometimes these accidents are due to un- 
forseeable causes, like the parting of a chain 
or a cable at a critical moment. Some- 
times they are due to mere mistakes in judg- 
ment. But often they are owing to a sort 
of courage which verges on foolhardiness 
in boarding ships that have been deserted 
by their captains and crews and that are on 
the verge of being pounded to pieces. Then, 
from day to day, newspapers publish the 
movements of the doomed men_ seen 
through marine glasses lashed to pitching, 
swaying masts like so many pitiful heaps, 
freezing and starving to death by inches 
while even the life-saving crews gaze help- 
lessly, wondering whether each succeeding 
breaker will not mercifully raise the vessel 
high in air and hurl it upon the rocks, shat- 
tering it to flinders. 

How human creatures may be induced 
to accept such a life of hardship and to take 
the risks of working in a profession where 
it is almost nothing but a mere question of 
time before they look mutilation or a har- 
rowing death in the face, seems no less than 
a psychological problem. Still, despite the 
fact that the wages of the average wrecker 
are not more than he can earn as a sailor 
before the mast, none of the big wrecking 
companies ever runs short of good men. 
The very danger and the very excitement 
of juggling with death lures strong men 
into the wrecking crews just as it lures 
thousands to enlist in regiments during 
time of war, just as it lures men to risk 
burial alive within the shield of an under- 
river tunnel. Like these tunnelers, the 
wrecker has long since ceased to think of 
the chances he is taking. He has risked so 
often and has come out of tight places so 
successfully that he begins to regard the 
danger of his work as a mere every-day 
affair, and when once in a while he is jolted 
to the soul by seeing his comrades perish 
miserably before his eyes, even then to his 


unimaginative brain there seems no ex- 
traordinary chance of danger. 

Of what type of men do these wrecking 
crews consist? Of several distinct types; 
in general, of the sort born to live by brawn 
and muscle, of unafraid men who seem to 
defy the unconquerable elements, men who 
sometimes for months live together aboard 
a wrecking schooner without setting foot 
on shore; men who would not close an eye 
in a decent bed for want of the feel of a 
pitching, plunging board bunk beneath 
them. 

There, for instance, is the typical ’long- 
shoreman, raw, big-boned and gaunt, with 
the lanky, bronzed face, the yellow teeth 
and the high cheek bones, the sort who 
goes ashore to celebrate when his time is 
up and gives three policemen handfuls to 
house him comfortably behind bars. On 
the swaying decks of the wreck barges he 
is a cross between an ox and a Percheron 
stallion for the heavy work of carrying 
hydraulic jacks, and of lugging chains with 
links weighing thirty pounds each, and he 
is an expert in “slinging” timbers and 
wreck pumps to be whisked aloft by float- 
ing derricks and other wonderful contriv- 
ances. Next come the firemen and the 
engineers and the crews of the big ocean 
tugs, and the firemen and the engineers who 
attend to the stationary boilers or run bat- 
teries of donkey engines—grim, oily fel- 
lows, with square jaws and the superior air 
of skilled workmen. Then come the divers’ 
helpers who hold the life lines and the 
signal ropes for the men who go below 
and who swear, each by the prowess of his 
own particular diver. Lastly, there are the 
divers, the men upon whom really every- 
thing depends. They are the aristocrats 
and the best paid in the crews. Quiet, 
serious-faced men they are, who have their 
wits about them, and who may not touch 
liquor owing to the air pressure in which 
they work. 

What it means to salve a wreck is some- 
thing that few outside of practical seamen 
can properly appreciate. ‘The wreck is a 
ponderous, unwieldy mountain of steel and 
oak, weighing between three thousand and 
twelve thousand tons, often dangerous for 
any vessel to approach, and this must be 
lifted bodily and floated from the decks of 
pitching, unstable scows and barges. The 
wreck may be submerged beneath fifteen or 
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thirty feet of water and so stove in that 
divers must go down and effect temporary 
repairs before it can be raised. It may be 
a wreck so shattered that it is not worth 
raising so that the wreckers’ work consists 
merely in blowing up the hulk and remov- 
ing it as a menace to navigation. Or, the 
vessel may be fairly intact but sunk too 
deep to make attempt at raising advisable, 
the wrecker’s work consisting in salving 
valuable cargo. Often, the wreck is one 
not submerged at all. A ship may have 
run onto a reef where it lies, nose on a 
crag and stern afloat, rising and falling on 
the ocean swell, pounding, pounding and 
pounding, until the very ocean bottom 
drones and she is gradually broken to 
pieces. Or, again, the wreck may be that 
of a steamer which has pointed its nose 
shoreward in a fog, finding a beach, plow- 
ing a furrow through the yielding sand and 
never coming to a halt until it is stuck fast 
all but high and dry, a helpless victim to 
the next storm that comes screeching up 
the coast to pile breakers against her and 
crowd her even higher upon the beach. 

The fleet upon which the wrecker de- 
pends to wrest from the sea its ill-gotten 
prey is with one or two exceptions not par- 
ticularly a wondrous one to see. There is 
nothing spick or span or beautiful about it. 
On the contrary, the vessels are built for 
knocks and hard usage, battered, uncared- 
for-looking craft, painted a serviceable red 
brown which only partly hides the scars of 
bumps and bruises and splintering chafes 
honestly come by on the rise and fall of the 
seas while fast to the hulls of wrecks. 

In the first place, there are sturdy ocean 
tugs with two masts and rakish prows in 
charge of captains who fear neither fog, 
hurricane, nor devil, and who lie at the 
wrecking stations ready to crowd on every 
pound of steam at an instant’s notice and 
to race to the aid of vessels in distress. 
Then, there is the wrecking schooner, with 
its hull of dirty black and with yellow 
masts, stanch and massive as to ribs and 
planks, even as an old-time whaler or a 
Fram or a Roosevelt. Within her there 
are no compartments. Rough bunks are 
ranged fore and aft against her sides where- 
in men may tumble, sleeping the sleep of ex- 
haustion, calm as so many slumbering chil- 
dren while the schooner rises and falls on 
the angry swell of seas. A hanging lamp 


is swung from a deck beam over an oil- 
cloth-covered table and here the men eat, 
sitting on benches, or play cards or check- 
ers evenings providing exigencies do not 
force them to work all night. 

But the tug and the wrecking schooner 
are second ir. interest to most of the other 
vessels in the fleet. There, for instance, is 
the divers’ barge, where the divers get into 
their rubber suits and copper helmets, and 
from which, as a rule, they go overboard 
while their helpers lean over the side hold- 
ing air hose and life line gingerly as if they 
were dynamite cartridges, and rivet eyes on 
the surface of the dancing waters as if they 
could see the men at work below. Then 
there is the pump barge with its stationary 
boilers and marvelous pumps with throats 
big as manholes and capable of throwing 
seething cataracts at the rate of four thou- 
sand gallons a minute. On these barges 
are the lean fellows with the big teeth in 
charge of hydraulic jacks strong enough to 
lift a church. Huge spools containing hun- 
dreds of fathoms of steel cables are there; 
and coils of hawsers big around as a man’s 
calf; and threefold blocks, tall as a twelve- 
year-old boy. Then there are the pon- 
toons, huge boxes of three-inch timbers 
measuring something like 90 by 16 by 20 
feet, which the divers sink and attach to a 
submerged hull and by simply forcing wa- 
ter out of them by air compressors con- 
vert into so many submarine Herculeses, 
each capable of lifting 800,000 pounds. 
And, finally, there are the skyscraping der- 
ricks, 120 feet high, guyed with a network 
of steel cables, with booms of steel thick 
as bridge trusses, and mounted on floats 145 
feet long, 60 feet wide and 14 feet deep. 
One single puny man, himself not able to 
litt more than 150 pounds, may stand at 
the engine of this derrick and simply by 
turning a valve raise a 400-ton canal 
boat from the bottom of a river, lift it fifty 
feet in air and deposit it on a bank or in 
shallow water, just as neatly as you might 
lift a sparrow’s egg. These, briefly, are 
the chief tools with which the wrecker is 
provided. Nowhere, not even on a battle 
ship, are there contrivances more wonder- 
ful. But like the machines aboard a battle 
ship, only too often they turn upon their 
operators. 

It would be difficult to say what kind of 
wrecking involves the most dangers for the 
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wrecker. As perilous as any other is that 
of boarding a wreck and “ walking her to 
her cables.” 

When a big vessel like an ocean liner 
loses its bearings and the giant nose turns 
shoreward and into the sands, the mon- 
strous hull, backed by the enormous impact 
of six thousand or twelve thousand tons 
moving at a speed from ten to twenty knots 
an hour, gouges into the yielding bottom 
like a gigantic plow that digs a furrow fif- 
teen or twenty feet deep, and it does not 
come to rest until the steamer is all but 
high and dry surrounded by water hardly 
deep enough to float a brick schooner. The 
wrecker’s method for dragging an unfortu- 
nate of this sort back to deep water is what 
is known as “walking the ship to her 
cables.” 

To walk a ship to her cables, what the 
wrecker wants is a storm. Not a cheap, 
little thirty- or forty-knot zephyr, but a real 
storm, A baby hurricane, the wilder the 
better, for literally, he intends to harness 
the storm with giant hawsers, whereafter 
he stakes his life and the fate of the vessel 
that the sea will pull the wreck back to 
safety. 

To harness one of these storms he takes 
from four to six ten-ton anchors, attaches 
a hawser fourteen inches around to each 
one, drops each anchor into the sea at a 
distance from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred fathoms astern of the wreck 
and brings the ends of the hawsers aboard 
the stranded vessel, where they are set up 
tight as fiddle strings by means of the ship’s 
windlasses. Then, unless the storm breaks 
at once, he takes cargo and everything that 
is movable out of the ship to lighten her 
and awaits the “ blow.” 

As the glass falls and the wind rises and 
the whitecaps rear and spume and spindrift 
strike the wreck, he gives his hawsers a 
final strain. The storm, driving the sea 
before it, forces in water, causing an ex- 
ceptionally high tide, the surf rumbling and 
rising higher and higher and smashing itself 
angrily against the hull, sending a tremor 
throughout the ship and swishing sheets of 
ocean thirty feet into air. As the gale rises 
still higher the wreck begins to pound, at 
first not seriously, then harder and harder. 
With a roai like thunder seas board her 
stern, hurling floods of thousands of tons 
of water that engulf the vessel like an ava- 
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lanche and stagger it from stem to stern. 
As the fury of the storm increases and the 
seas become higher, up goes the stern, 
momentarily afloat on the house-high break- 
ers and down she comes with a thud and a 
crash that threaten to snap out her masts 
while men in sou’westers and yellow oil- 
skins are obliged to hold fast not to be 
knocked off their feet. 

All this may happen at dead of night, 
amid darkness too black to see hands before 
eyes and amid the howling and screeching 
of the gale, the roar and thunder of the 
surf and the squealing and snapping and 
cracking as the steel hull is lifted up and 
hurled down, lifted up and hurled down, 
lifted up and hurled down, until it seems 
as if every bolt and rivet and plate in her 
must be cracked or torn or bent or twisted. 
But the wreckers aboard stand by and 
tauten the hawsers each time they grow 
slack. It is too late to retreat. No power 
on earth could now save the men who de- 
liberately boarded the wreck which they 
knew they must snatch from the jaws of 
destruction while in the very act of going 
to pieces. Their one hope is to save the 
ship before she has time to break in two. 

Despite the pounding the wreck receives, 
her plight is not as hopeless as might seem. 
For all the time she is pounding up and 
down she is moving farther and farther 
from shore, however imperceptibly at first. 
Every time she is lifted and momentarily 
afloat on a breaker she is being dragged 
seaward—an inch—two inches—a foot at 
a time. For, although each time she rises 
the surf tends to cast her higher up on the 
beach, there are four or six of the mightiest 
cables it is possible for humans to make, 
each of these cables having an elasticity of 
something like twenty-five or thirty feet, 
and the combined elasticities of all the 
hawsers is even mightier than the sea. 
Therefore, instead of the wreck being bat- 
tered higher up the strand, it is pulled sea- 
ward, and merely the occasional setting up 
of the hawsers is necessary to tauten this 
harness thrown over the storm. 

In this desperate fight the lives of the 
men aboard depend upon the strength of 
the ship to withstand wracking, upon the 
elasticity and the strength of the hawsers, 
and upon the hold the flukes of the giant 
anchors have on the ocean bottom. Should 
the vessel break her back or be shattered 
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to pieces, the men would have a chance to 
live less than one in fifty. They might 
take to the masts and, if heaven were mer- 
ciful, might lash themselves there, starving 
and perishing by inches for days and days. 
Should a lull come in the storm, a life- 
saving crew might pick them up, just as 
one of these crews beat its way through the 
surf, fought to the side of the Drumelzier 
and rescued fifteen wreckers who had suf- 
fered dreadful privation. Otherwise the 
fate of the men would be that of the 
twenty-eight wreckers aboard the Circas- 
sian, ashore on the Long Island coast, 
which went to pieces taking every man of 
the would-be salvers with her. 

But this, of course, is not what the 
wrecker expects as he boards a wreck. The 
storm is welcome to him, for a single gale 
may drag the hull from ten to thirty yards 
into less shallow water where the buffeting 
of the surf in the wake of the storm helps 
to drag the wreck day by day into deeper 
water. Many and many a fine ship has 
been saved in this way, among them one 
of our famous modern ocean liners, the Sz. 
Paul, ashore at Long Branch, N. J. 

Opinions differ as to whether the ship- 
wrecker is in greater danger while salving 
a ship grounded on a beach than he is 
while working on a vessel fast on a reef. 
Of course, except in the rarest of favorable 
instances, he does not take chances trying 
to walk a ship to her cables when every 
time she comes down on a breaker she is 
shattered against adamantine rock, and 
when each of these impacts is apt to break 
her in two. But he runs dangers of a dif- 
ferent nature. Instead of standing off at 
sea and leaving the brunt of the work to 
the men aboard the wreck itself, as is the 
case when salving a beached vessel, when 
a ship lies on a reef the wrecking fleet lies 
close in by the wreck among the very spines 
and crags of the rocks. Up and down the 
fleet heaves at risk every moment that it is 
dropped onto the rocks, foundering almost 
on the instant. Besides, often the work is 
on a lee shore where the dreadful swoop 
of a storm lands with all its fury after 
traversing thousands of miles of unbroken 
sea plain and where it threatens to heave 
the entire wreck outfit ashore. Again, 
often such wrecking vessels as the pontoons 
and the big derricks are so tied to a wreck 
that they may hardly be released at short 


notice in case of a sudden storm, and if 
warning of a storm is at hand, the wrecker 
never retreats until the eleventh hour, 
when, sometimes, it is too late. 

When a vessel like one of our big ocean 
liners runs on a reef she is either so 
smashed that nothing is worth saving ex- 
cepting her engines and her cargo, or she 
is so damaged that with a little luck she 
may be rescued and repaired. As one of 
the monster vessels strike, either the entire 
hull is gouged wide open parallel to the 
keel, or the injury is local, being confined 
to one or two of the water-tight compart- 
ments. This is the sort of injury that hap- 
pens when a vessel runs on a needle-shaped 
crag which comes up through her hull, im- 
paling the ship and extending from a few 
feet to fourteen or more feet inside the hull. 

To rescue such a wreck, the expert first 
lighters her cargo, which brings up the 
water line from six to ten feet, and while 
this is going on he sends divers into the 
flooded compartment to blow off the point 
of the crag level with the plates of the ship 
so she may be dragged off. 

Sometimes lightering is sufficient to re- 
lease a vessel run on a reef, and there are 
instances where, upon their being lightered, 
a wreck tends to come upward with such 
force that the offending crag breaks off and 
remains in the hole, sealing the puncture 
as if a gigantic wooden wedge were driven 
into the aperture. Often, however, neither 
the razing of the crag nor the lightering 
helps matters, the ship having run her nose 
so hard on the rock that although she is 
afloat astern and amidships, the weight of 
the vessel is largely on the bow, which is 
held simply by gravity and friction. Then 
it is that the wrecker takes chances with 
heaven. If his derricks may be floated 
alongside the wreck, he fastens them to 
the bow of the hulk where they may exert 
the full strength of their eight-hundred-ton 
capacity. But if, owing to adjoining reefs, 
it is impossible to use these derricks, or if 
even the enormous strength of the machines 
does not suffice to raise the obstinate bow, 
the wrecker has still an expedient in re- 
serve. To raise the bow of such a vessel 
he simply loads down its stern. He piles 
pig iron on it, a thousand or more tons. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of tons of these 
pigs he heaps down the wide throat of the 
hatch of the after hold, and when the stern 
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has sunk so that the deck is almost level 
with the water, he seals the hatches and 
piles other hundreds of tons on the deck 
itself until it sinks as if it never would 
come up again. By that time the bow of 
the vessel has seesawed skyward and the 
wreck may be towed from her dangerous 
perch. 

Among the greatest hardships the wrecker 
has to suffer are those he meets while 
salving cargo from wrecks that have sunk 
deep. To work day and night on end 
throughout storm and drenching rains with 
nothing to eat save tugboat sandwiches 
and black coffee, and handling boxes, bar- 
rels, bags, bales and crates that come sway- 
ing down over the towering sides of a 
beached steamship, is hard enough work. 
But when it comes to salving cargoes from 
wrecks deep down the work is infinitely 
worse. For months, sometimes, the wreck 
fleet is anchored over a spot indicated by 
a couple of mast tips down at the other 
ends of which is a wreck on ocean bottom 
with mails and valuable merchandise. Up 
and down, back and forth, bobs and sways 
the fleet with its crew, and it is as if the 
men were imprisoned on so many strips of 


barren desert. Nothing there is to see save 


the ocean and the distant shore line. Noth- 
ing there is to hear save the monotonous 
squeal of fenders, the everlasting rattle of 
blocks and the thud-thud of the air pumps 
sending air to the men in the rubber suits 
who are taking cargo out of the hold a 
hundred or more feet below. At long in- 
tervals up comes a box or a barrel spouting 
water from every hole and crevice and this 
is loaded onto a lighter. Day in and day 
out the grind is the same. Just as each 
man on a North Pole expedition has 
pumped everyone else dry and sought 
refuge in silence, so after a few weeks these 
men grow still. They are cut off from the 
world and are from the world apart. 

In summer the wreckers are often boiled 
and parboiled by suns that beat down upon 
them, beat up against them from the deck 
where heat devils dance and reflect from 
the water’s surface with not enough breeze 
stirring to scatter the stinks of machine oil, 
grease and rubber. The fare of the men 
consists of tinned things. Their drinking 
water is lukewarm and stale, dipped out of 
a barrel on the stern of the wrecking 
schooner. Their only interest is occasion- 
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ally when their tug with stale newspapers 
and a day’s fresh provisions and a cake of 
ice happens alongside. This, and when a 
helper receives the emergency signal and 
calls for aid to pull a diver quickly aboard, 
or cries to the wreck master to send down a 
diver to help a man in straits. 

If during summer the life aboard the 
wrecking fleet is intolerable, during winter 
it is beastly. Then cold rains and sleet and 
snow harass the men. Gales sweep over 
the ships kicking up seas that break clear 
over the vessels, freezing and covering the 
deck pumps and everything with foot-thick 
ice hard as flint which must be cut away 
by hand before operations may continue. 
Yet, no matter how severe the weather, 
providing only that the seas are not too 
rough to permit divers to descend, the 
wreckers work, work until their bronzed 
faces are red as raw beef, work until feet 
are numb and hands and faces crack open 
with the frost and the lashing of the Arctic 
storms. Yet, despite these hardships, the 
men love the winter, even as sailors would 
waste away were it not for the hardships 
and storms and privations that satisfy their 
primitive instinct of love of a good fight 
and keep their manhood within them. It 
is during weather like this, however, espe- 
cially when all hands are called out to 
stand by throughout a night of storm, that 
hands and feet are frozen and that limbs 
are broken by falls on icy, swaying decks, 
or men fall or are washed overboard to 
disappear beneath a blanket of heaving, 
grinding, clattering ice. 

If the shipwrecker is exposed to dan- 
gers while salving ships fast on reefs or 
beaches, and if he suffers hardships while 
rescuing the cargoes of submerged vessels, 
when he is at work raising vessels that have 
gone down he meets experiences of a dif- 
ferent sort. Not infrequently an unfortu- 
nate ship of this sort contains all that is 
left of those who a short time before were 
happy, feeling, breathing humans, unsus- 
picious of the ghastly end in store for them. 
In no case is the work of removing these 
victims less than a startling and a disagree- 
able one; often, when bodies have been im- 
mersed for many days, this is a revolting 
detail unfit to describe. Yet the wrecker 
never shirks even at this. He does not covet 
such a job, of course, nor is he in the least 
buoyed up by the Christian’s views of 
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charity. But he accepts such work in the 
same stoical spirit that he accepts frozen 
hands or broken legs. It is the Spartan 
spirit, the impulse to overcome anything 
that is difficult, dangerous or disagreeable, 
as if he were a creature of steel rather than 
of flesh and blood and nerve. 

While saving wrecks of this sort it is 

-that the wrecker utilizes the wonderful 
contrivances with which he is equipped. To 
raise a steamer lying so deep that her fun- 
nel barely sticks out of water, he sends his 
divers down to seal the broken hull, after 
which he passes wreck chains, one hundred 
feet long and four thousand pounds in 
weight, under the hull of the ship, attaches 
these to pontoons, pumps the water out of 
the wreck and forces it out of the pontoons, 
while on each side of the wreck tower the 
enormous derricks, not merely to help lift, 
but to prevent the lightened and top-heavy 
vessel from capsizing once she comes to the 
surface. ‘To pass these monster chains be- 
neath the wreck, light “ messenger ” chains 
are dropped over bows or stern and are 
“ worried ” back and forth and aft or for- 
ward by means of donkey engines until they 
are in place. Then one end of a wreck 
chain is attached to an end of the messenger 
chain, which is then drawn out by means 
of a donkey engine until the heavier chain 
is in the place of the lighter one. 

To pump out the wreck, pump barges 
with from eight to twelve huge wreck 
pumps, big as the mortars of a fortress, 
are floated alongside the hulk, the pumps 
hurling perfect Niagaras of seething, boil- 
ing water, each at the rate of four thousand 
gallons a minute. In case of a vessel loaded 
with wheat or similar cargo that would 
speedily swell and burst the hull asunder, 
these pumps suck up grain as if they were 
so many grain elevators. Egg coal, or 
lumps of coal big as your two fists, may be 
pumped. In fact, during the raising of the 
Bremen one of these pumps sucked up and 
disgorged a stone measuring a foot across. 

Generally a vessel submerged by twenty 
feet or less of water is comparatively a sim- 
ple thing to raise. Even though the hole 
that sent the ship to the bottom is as big as 
a barn door, a diver may go down and make 
a plan of the wreck so that a patch may be 
built above in broad daylight and lowered 
overboard and put into place. But in vessels 
sunk beneath more than twenty-five feet of 


water the difficulty of saving the ship is 
infinitely increased. This is because as wa- 
ter is pumped out of a hull the decks of the 
wreck become unsupported from within 
and the thousands of tons of river or ocean 
bearing down on these decks crush them 
in like egg shells. To overcome this the 
expert fills his hull with enormously large 
rubber air bags which, once inflated by air 
compressors, displace the water in the hull 
and, being buoyant, bear up against the 
underside of the decks, thus offsetting the 
crushing strain. Another method is to send 
divers down to build, as it were, a huge 
fence which reaches from above water to 
the sides of the ship, as if these were ex- 
tended. This is what is known as a coffer- 
dam, it being evident that the box may be 
pumped out to relieve the pressure of water 
so the wreck may be raised enough to be 
towed into shallower water, where the 
cofferdam may be removed and the ship 
raised by the ordinary method without dif- 
ficulty. . 

None of these operations may seem par- 
ticularly dangerous to the wrecker, yet 
many are injured. Some of the men make 
a misstep and tumble headlong into holds 
thirty feet deep, or land between ships to 
be squeezed as two crafts come together, 
the victims being dreadfully mangled or 
else killed. Now and then one is caught 
when a chain supporting a ponderous cast- 
ing breaks just as he happens to be walking 
beneath it. Hundreds of chances for serious 
injury there are, some of which would not 
happen twice in a century. Such an in- 
stance took place when one of the pontoons 
of a wrecking company engaged in raising 
the liner Ailsa broke from the chains be- 
neath the hull just as the contrivance had 
been emptied of water and was tugging 
with every ounce of the tons of buoyancy 
inside it. As if shot out of water by a 
submarine volcano, the gigantic thing hurled 
itself thirty feet into space; but fortunately 
no one was killed. 

Probably the most difficult wreck the 
shipwrecker has to contend with is one of 
the least spectacular—the vessel which 
while light has run aground on the flat 
shore of a river at the very height of the 
spring tides. Here is no surf that may be 
harnessed to drag the unlucky one back to 
deep water. Nor is there cargo to be light- 
ered to make the vessel float higher. As 
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the tide recedes, the wreck, top-heavy with 
spars, goes over on one side where she lies, 
decks at an angle of forty-five degrees, help- 
less as a whale on a strand. 

To refloat a wreck of this sort is some- 
times a question of months. Ordinary high 
tides do not begin to float her, and only 
during the full of the moon, when the tides 
are higher than at any other time of the 
month, or else when a favorable storm at 
sea piles the ocean shoreward causing the 
river to back up, is it possible to work 
actively. Then, pontoons are sunk to the 
lower side of the wreck and are caused to 
rise, and are sunk and raised, sunk and 
raised, again and again, hampered by the 
shallow water but each time gaining three 
or four feet until the ship is on an even 
keel, after which she is fairly surrounded 
by pontoons and derricks. At dead high 
tide, when all is ready, all the contrivances 
are started at once to lift the weight of the 
ponderous patient ever so slightly from the 
river bed, the derricks groaning and stag- 
gering and heeling farther and farther un- 
til it looks as if they must capsize. Then 


a squadron of tugs is set to churning the 
waters white at the end of steel cables and 
gradually the wreck begins to slide over 


the mud, derricks, pontoons and all being 
hauled into the river channel. 

One of the most interesting details which 
the shipwrecker experiences in his work 
remains to be described. ‘This is when he 
removes wrecks that have gone down in 
places where they are a menace to naviga- 
tion. When an old “tramp” which is 
hardly worth the expense of salving goes 
down in such a place, or similarly when a 
ship too seriously shattered to make repairs 
possibly goes down, then the wrecker is 
engaged by the Government to remove the 
obstruction as soon as the owners of the 
vessel and the underwriters abandon the 
helpless one. 7 

To remove such a wreck the expert cuts 
it into pieces just small enough to be 
hauled by his derricks, which pick up slabs 
of deck expansive as a dancing floor or 
raise entire sections of hull to be loaded 
upon scows bound for the junk yards. Such 
work may happen in the dead of winter. 
It may happen in a river or in a harbor or 
it may happen in many places along our 
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coast near steamship lanes a thousand miles 
from nowhere, the wrecking fleet loaded 
with dynamite enough to blow it into 
matchsticks. For dynamite is the almighty 
chisel with which the wrecker cuts ships 
into pieces in the twinkling of an eye, 
clean as if he were wielding a gigantic 
buzz saw. 

Should the wreck be down so low that 
only its masts are dangerous to passing 
ships, the case is simple. If the tips of the 
masts of the wreck are so submerged that 
the hulk itself must be located, a two-hun- 
dred-yard cable is fastened between two 
tugboats steaming slowly side by side, and 
this “drags” the river or the ocean bot- 
tom, “ fetching up” when it comes in con- 
tact with an obstruction. When the mast 
is located a diver goes down with a chain 
of dynamite cartridges fastened end to end 
like a string of frankfurter sausages. This 
chain he wraps about the mast at the deck, 
inserts a primer attached to a wire to be led 
to a firing battery above, and ascends. 
Clean as a knife-cut in cheese is the cut. 

The most interesting dynamite work is, 
however, when the hull of a wreck is cut 
up. Often as much as two hundred and 
fifty pounds of dynamite is used at a single 
discharge, a diver simply laying the chain 
of explosive along the line he wishes to cut. 
Frequently so heavy is the charge that the 
wrecking fleet must retreat to avoid injury. 
As the plunger of the battery descends, lib- 
erating the spark that leaps through the 
wire into the explosive, there is a dull thud 
as if a gigantic cannon were fired at sea 
four or five miles away and which is felt 
inside the ships as if submarine monsters 
had bumped against so many keels. A 
geyser leaps skyward hurling hundreds of 
tons of snowy water, and as this settles the 
water turns muddy, studded by the silvery 
bodies of thousands of killed or stunned 
fish. Then the wrecking fleet bows as if 
in salutation on a big wave rolling in a 
mighty circle and dwindling to nothing. 

One week, one month, two months, may 
be required before the wreck is removed or 
sufficiently cut down not to be dangerous 
to passing ships. What is left remains upon 
the watery bed to rust, flake by flake, for 
ages to come, a forgotten memento of a 


tragedy. 





A NEAR 


By PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 


ITH a wearied shrug 
of broad shoulders, Van- 
Dorn Judd thrust away 
from him the heap of pa- 
pers over which he had 
been poring and, slump- 
ing comfortably down into 
his massive chair, gazed peevishly around 
the great, richly furnished office in which 
he sat. 

“T wish to mud,” he exclaimed, crossly, 
“that Uncle Stivvy had had the decency 
to put me up against something easy—like 
how old Ann is, or if a herring and a half 
cost a cent and a half, why? Doggone it all, 
the early Chaldeans wrote stuff on a Bel- 
gian block with a cold chisel that had this of 
Uncle’s beaten a block for simplicity and 
clearness. It looks like a cross between a 
chemistry exam. and a copy of ‘ Who’s 
Which in America.’ . . . I wonder if Miss 
Fairfax could give me the trot that goes 
with it? ...I1 wish I had her brains; 
though if I had I probably wouldn’t know 
how to use ’em.” 

He leaned forward and pushed one of 
the little buttons that studded the front of 
his desk. And anon the door opened to 
admit a girl. 

VanDorn Judd looked up—and forgot 
why he had sent for her; which was what 
he usually did. And small wonder. ‘Tall, 
yet not too tall; slender, yet not too slen- 
der; lithe, and graceful as it is possible for 
a woman to be; with a wealth of dark hair, 
and the glory of soft, dark eyes, the red- 
dest of lips, and the whitest of teeth—well, 
VanDorn only the night before had con- 
fided to his friend, Toddy Ashburton, that 
if he ever wanted to learn anything of his 
uncle’s business, he’d have to wear smoked 
glasses or blinders. 

VanDorn Judd continued to stare until 
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he felt that he had been rude. Then he 
kept on staring while he was considering 
whether or not he should apologize; and 
by the time he had decided that he hadn’t 
decided just what to do, he was so embar- 
rassed that he had to do it anyway. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, red-faced, 
awkward. 

“For what?” queried the girl, sur- 
prisedly. 

“For being perfectly natural,” replied 
VanDorn. 

The girl blushed—and VanDorn stared. 

“T hadn’t noticed,” she began. ‘“‘ I-——” 

“TI had, though,” asserted VanDorn. 
“T notice every time; that’s what makes 
me appear such a chump. ... I’m not 
usually like this, you know. But it always 
seems that when I wish to appear at my 
best—that sounds conceited, doesn’t it? 


‘But all I mean is just my own, poor, inade- 


quate, half-baked, moth-eaten, old best—I 
must do something to make myself look 
like the last inmate of the Home for the 
Feeble-Minded. Now. 4 

“You wished to see me about something, 
didn’t you?” she queried, calmly. 

VanDorn was confused. 

“Why, yes. . . . I—er—well, the fact 
is— Oh! Here we are! These papers. 
I wantec to see if you could make any- 
thing out of ’em. I pass.” 

He handed the heap of papers to the 
girl. She took them, running through 
them with deft fingers. 

“They pertain to the new consolida- 
tion,” she said, at length. 

He gazed up at her with admiring eyes. 

“Fancy being able to decipher hiero- 
glyphics like those right off the reel!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Eh—how long have you been 
Uncle Stivvy’s secretary, Miss Fairfax?” 

“ About four years.” 














Drawn by George Brehm. 


“* Why, Uncle!’ he exclaimed, rising. ‘Welcome to our 
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He shook his head helplessly. 
“What I can’t understand is why he 
ever gave me this job when he had you 


“There’s nothing mysterious or difficult 
about these,” she asserted. 

“Maybe not, to you. But to me—” 
He stopped; for the lack of words, better 
than the words themselves, expressed his 
meaning. 

“They ought to be attended to at once,” 
ventured the girl. 

“Yes. Of course. Right away,” he 
agreed ; and laid the papers on the farthest 
corner of his desk. Then: “ If you’ve been 
here four years, you must have known my 
predecessors in the job, didn’t you?” 

“ Four of them.” 

“My four cousins. They made ghastly 
fizzles of it, didn’t they? If Uncle Stivvy 
weren’t the most trusting old bachelor be- 
tween here and the Tropic of Capricorn 
he’d never have let me by the turnstile.” 

“Those papers,” persisted the girl, gent- 
ly. “‘ They ought to be signed to-day, you 
know.” ‘ 

“You sign them, won’t you?” he urged. 
“You know I can never manage to get 
my name on the right line.” 

“It’s your signature that’s needed.” 

“Sign my name then. I don’t care.” 

“It must be written by you.” 

“Qh, all right.... But as I 
saying 

There tinkled the summons of the tele- 
phone. 

“ Answer it, will you please, Miss Fair- 
fax?” he requested. “ Every time I get 
on, they hand me something that I fumble 
fearfully.” 

With a nod, the girl bent gracefully over 
the desk and, taking the receiver from the 
hook, placed it to her ear. 

For a long moment she listened; and 
then, without a word, she replaced the re- 
ceiver upon its hook and turned upon Van- 
Dorn a pale, alarmed face. 

“Some one has found out that your 
uncle—Mr. VanDorn—has been bearing 
Midland Central; and they’re rushing up 
the price. That was Stein—Rossmore that 
called up—his brokers. They say he prob- 
ably can’t cover, and they want instruc- 
tions.” 

VanDorn Judd shook his head help- 
lessly. 


was 


“They'll get fat on the instructions I give 
’em,” he declared. ‘‘ What's it all about, 
anyhow—in words of one syllable that the 
primitive, lay mind may assimilate?” 

“Why, your uncle has been going short 
of—that is, selling—Midland Central 
stock.” 

“Well, that’s all right, isn’t it? Maybe 
he had more than he could use.” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s not that,” she declared, excitedly. 
““He’s been selling stock that he didn’t 
have—going short.” 

“Stock that he didn’t have! ” exclaimed 
VanDorn. “ How could he do that?” 

The girl gave a little, hopeless shrug. 

“Then why can’t we offset it by going 
out and buying some that we won’t take?” 
he asked. ‘ By Jove, this begins to be 
interesting.” 

The girl looked at him in kindly pity. 

“That’s not it at all,” she said. “ You 
see,” painstakingly, ‘“‘when a man sells 
stock that he hasn’t got, the only thing he 
can do is to buy it back at a loss—that is, 
provided that the price goes up; as in this 
case—or proceed to sell enough more to 
lower the price to where it was before.” 

“T see! I see!” he said, largely. “ Do 
you know how much it was worth when 
Uncle began to sell?” 

“ Around sixty-two, I think.” 

“ And what is it now?” 

“Nearly eighty, and going up all the 
time.” 

“Well! Well!” he exclaimed. “ That 
sure is going some! . . . And how much 
shy is Uncle?” 

“ About forty thousand shares, I think.” 

VanDorn shook his head. 

“Well, Uncle is no piker, at any rate,” 
he observed. Then: “ What’s to be done?” 

The girl ‘ventured, half doubtfully: 
“ Sell, I should say.” 

“ How much?” 

“ All that we must to break the market.” 

“ Or Uncle. How many shares are there 
in all?” 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” she said. 

The telephone rang again. Again the 
girl placed the receiver to her ear. 

“It’s Stein—Rossmore again,” she said, 
after a moment of listening. “‘ They say 
something must be done at once—that 
either Mr. VanDorn must buy to cover at 
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a loss of several hundred thousand; or else 
he must sell and try to break the market— 
though they don’t know who’s behind it, 
and they wouldn’t advise that course.” 

VanDorn ‘Judd had inherited much from 
his Uncle; also he was in the presence of 
one for whose good opinion he cared, and 
greatly. Furthermore he was young. 

“I guess Uncle has about as many beans 
in his war bags as any of ’em,” he said. 
“Tell ’em to sell. Tell ’em to sell all there 
are; and then buy ’em back, and sell ’em 
all over again.” And then, as the girl re- 
peated his instructions to the telephone and 
hung up the receiver: “ It looks to me like a 
child’s game—this. If you want the price 
to go up, you buy. If you want it to go 
down, you sell. Huh! Anybody could do 
that. It’s a cinch!” 


PART II 


STUYVESANT VANDorwN, whose eye was 
always on the ticker or the stock quotations, 
awoke to the move against him almost as 
soon as it had its inception. 'Whereat he 
sent a cipher telegram to his nephew, char- 
tered a special engine with one car, and 
came rattling north as fast as steam could 
bring him. At Washington, he found that 
Midland Central had jumped from 713? to 
754. Whereupon he sent another message 
and told the engineer to sit on the safety 
valve. And he managed to reach New 
York at a little past four o'clock. 

A taximeter cab whirled him up to his 
offices. The elevator boy, who knew the 
multimillionaire only too well, closed the 
door of the lift in such haste that he sepa- 
rated a mother and son and almost took 
with him a third of the president of the 
Pocapello Rubber Company, Inc. 

He charged into his nephew’s private 
office to find that gentleman and his own 
secretary sitting side by side at the great 
desk before several sheets of paper closely 
covered with figures. 

“* At what did you cover me?” he yelled. 

“Why, Uncle!” exclaimed the nephew, 
rising. ‘‘ Welcome to our city.” 

“T asked you at what you covered me?” 
shrieked his Uncle. 

“Cover you?” 
“ Cover you?” 

“That’s what I said!” yelled the Uncle. 
“ Didn’t you get my telegram?” 


repeated his nephew. 


“TI got a telegram. But I thought some 
one was trying to play a joke on me. It 
didn’t mean a thing. I read it upside down 
and sideways, and skipped every other 
word, and tried every other simple test that 
I knew. But I couldn’t make a thing out 
of it.” 

“Oh, you ninny!” howled Stuyvesant 
VanDorn. “ That was a cipher!” 

“It sure was as far as I was concerned,” 
returned his nephew. 

“Then you didn’t cover me?” cried the 
Uncle. 

“Covered nothing,” returned VanDorn 
Judd, complacently. ‘‘ We busted the mar- 
ket so you couldn’t find a piece with a fine- 
tooth comb. Did you see the closing quo- 
tations? ‘Twenty-seven and eleven tenths, 
or something like that. We've just been 
figuring it out; and we cleaned up for you 
about a million dollars, I guess. If I 
hadn’t been such a bum business man, I’d 
have made a wad of my own out of it. 
But I forgot myself entirely. That shows 
how much I have your interests at heart.” 

‘But Stuyvesant VanDorn was not listen- 
ing. Weak, helpless, slumped into a chair, 
he was trying, in abject bewilderment, to 


believe that which was unbelievable, the 
while muttering feebly: 
“ Napoleonic! Absolutely Napoleonic! ” 


PART III 


As the trim, white yacht slid gracefully 
out of the channel and into the open sea, 
VanDorn Judd turned proud, happy eyes 
upon the lithe, slender girl who stood, hair 
blowing, skirt whipping, upon the bridge 
at his side. 

*“T serve you notice now,” he said, softly, 
“that this honeymoon trip of ours is going 
to last for at least eighty years; for if ever 
I go back to the office again, Uncle will 
find me out surer than shooting; and he’ll 
probably take back this yacht, and the half 
portion of Long Island, and all those bank 
accounts he gave us. This little Napoleon 
is a wise little Napoleon, and he knows 
when to quit Napoleonizing. The secret 
of being a hero is not in knowing when to 
hang on, but when to let go.” 

The girl raised laughing eyes to his. 

“ Not always,” she said; and the little 
hand that stole into his showed him what it 
was that she meant. 
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Dean of the Medical School, Fordham University 


N recent years so much has 
been said about sugges- 
tion, and attention has 
been called so frequently 
to its seductive possibili- 
ties, that most people have 
come to the conclusion 
that it is a wondrous new thing in the in- 
tellectual life of man. This is scarcely 


more than is naturally to be expected if 
those who obtain their knowledge about 
suggestion from popular sources think that 
by the word, “ Suggestion,” is meant some 
marvelous mysterious force in human nature 


recently revealed as a result of successful 
modern studies in psychology, and repre- 
senting one of the great promising develop- 
ments in our knowledge of the human 
mind that have come in late years. So 
many things are claimed for it, indeed, that 
most people who cannot bring themselves to 
doubt claims so strenuously made, must be- 
lieve that we have in this matter a new and 
wonderful source of energy that has just 
been tapped in human nature, or at least a 
newly discovered channel by which energy 
may flow from one person into another or 
from a person’s own mind into the mate- 
rial portions of him, with hitherto unheard 
of, almost undreamt of, results. 
Suggestion, however, is not new, but as 
old as human nature. We are all perfectly 
familiar with its effects, we are constantly 
using it on ourselves and others, never a 
day passes that we do not employ it fre- 
quently, and it is one of the most common- 
place forces in the world. To many people 
this may be as much of a surprise as it was 
to the newly rich man in one of Moliére’s 
comedies to learn from his teacher that 
he had been talking prose all his life; he 
thought that he had been just talking 


French. There are so many common ex- 
amples of suggestion that one almost hesi- 
tates where to begin in illustrating the 
thorough familiarity of everybody with 
this force which has been so recently 
brought into the limelight of publicity. 
Perhaps the following expression may serve 
the purpose. I have a very dear old friend 
who says, “I am an old man and I have 
had many troubles, but most of them never 
happened.” My own experience is that it 
is unusual to repeat this expression to a 
group of men and women without evok- 
ing an audible smile. Evidently the old 
man’s recollection of his troubles is the 
same as with everyone of us. When we 
look back we find that many of the evils 
that we feared in life were only worries 
lest things should happen, the possibilities 
of which we had suggested to ourselves 
and by the suggestion made ourselves miser- 
able. 

As a matter of fact, even the most opti- 
mistic of us are constantly suggesting to 
ourselves that something or other serious 
may happen to us. Some symptom that we 
have strikes us as having more significance 
than we at first thought and we worry 
about the outcome. Some business trouble, 
though really only a passing ripple in the 
course of things, looms up as likely to dis- 
turb all our purposes. Some little cloud of 
depression is allowed to spread and cover 
all our heaven with its gloom just because 
we fear that something may come of it, for 
we are bent on suggesting to ourselves 
that the worst may happen. Women 
who talk scandal are, according to a cer- 
tain cynical philosopher, prone to assume 
an air after they have told their tale of 
protesting that of course they do not know 
for sure but—and then there is an expres- 
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sive silence, as if everyone felt: ‘‘ Well, let 
us hope for the worst.” Poor human nature 
always seems to be hoping for the worst 
and suggesting to itself that something 
unwelcome must happen. I have known 
a good woman offer as consolation for the 
death of a child the fact that the family 
had all been so happy for so long that 
something had to go wrong about this 
time, and it was good not to have anything 
worse than this small loss to bear. I sup- 
pose her sense of suggestion of the possi- 
bility of evil in life was so strong that her 
definition of contentment would have been 
that of the pessimist who said that it was 
a feeling that things might be worse. 
Whether we wish it or not, our minds 
are constantly influencing our bodies and 
suggesting things good and evil with re- 
gard to their future. Unfortunately the 
tendency of looking for evil seems to pre- 
dominate. We read about some curious 
disease in the newspapers or we hear of the 
significance of certain feelings as symptoms 
of disease, and straightway, if we are at 
all introspective and have some time on our 
hands, we are prone to conclude that we 
must be sufferers from it. This will hap- 
Anyone 


pen even to quite normal people. 
who has ever had to do with medical stu- 
dents will surely have had many examples 


of this. When the students first begin to 
study diseases and their symptoms their 
professors ordinarily expect that it will not 
be long before some of them will come 
to be treated for the ailments that they are 
studying. Many more of them would come, 
only at the beginning of the course it is 
usually announced to them that it is rather 
expected that this will happen, and so they 
are put on their guard and are afraid of 
appearing ridiculous. In spite of this, how- 
ever, some of them will have to be reassured 
as to the significance of certain feelings that 
they think must be indicative of some of the 
ills they are studying. Even physicians 
themselves are not above sometimes sug- 
gesting to themselves that they are sufferers 
from ills they have no real symptoms of. 
Suggestion does not exert the influence 
of the mind on the body for ill alone, how- 
ever. There is plenty of favorable sugges- 
tion that helps us in all the occupations of 
life if we will only permit it. Hope is the 
essence of favorable suggestion, and in the 
old proverb “ springs eternal in the human 
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heart.” Long ago, according to the old 
Greek myth, when Pandora, the first wom- 
an in her curiosity, opened the box which 
the gods had sent as a gift but which she 
had been instructed not to open under 
penalty of evil to come, there flew out of 
it all the ills that flesh is heir to. Hope 
alone remained, put in among these gifts 
of the gods by some deity who had pitied 
man in this plot the gods were scheming 
against him. It helps to soothe all the 
ills, it lifts up all of the depression, it makes 
all pain bearable to some degree at least, it 
constantly suggests that “bad as things 
may be to-day they will be better to-mor- 
row,” “time is the great healer and why 
should not the future hold better things.” 
So long as hope is active nothing is too hard 
to bear. Men even live on in spite of vital 
exhaustion because, buoyed up by hope, they 
are able to exercise their wills so effectively 
that they suggest new life into themselves. 

For suggestion, according to its etymol- 
ogy, is the bringing in, underneath the 
threshold of ordinary intelligence, of ideas 
that will exert an influence over every part 
of the individual. All that it means is this 
underhand carrying in of motives which do 
not come directly through the intellect, yet 
somehow influence it quite as much, if not 
more, than any of its reasoned conclusions. 
No matter how enthusiastically the power 
of suggestion may be spoken of, this is all 
that can be claimed for it. A physician in 
whom we have confidence supplies us with 
new motives for thinking that we are going 
to get better and that gives us renewed 
courage and hope, and this courage and 
hope flow out into the central nervous sys- 
tem in renewed vital force to every part 
of the body. We do not know what fresh 
stores of energy are tapped, but somehow 
they are there and their effect is soon very 
manifest. A man who seems too absolutely 
exhausted by labor to overcome disease 
will, when new hope is put before him, 
brighten up and seem to be anew man. A 
man who has fallen down in a desert re- 
gion, utterly unable as he thinks to go a 
step farther, will find, at the flash of a light 
in the distance which shows him friendly 
help not far away, that it is quite possible 
for him to get up and make still another 
supreme effort. 

But surely most people will say that this 
is not the wonder-working suggestion of 
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which we have heard so much in recent 
years. It is easy to understand that this has 
always been present, influencing men’s ac- 
tions. But present-day interest would seem 
to indicate that at least there was some new 
development. No, all that has been done 
is the calling attention to the wonderful 
force that is here ready for use and that 
has been used to some extent, but never 
quite deliberately nor with that attention 
to details of its application which make pos- 
sible great accomplishments. It was a sur- 
prise and a shock to the scientific world 
about the middle of the eighteenth century 
to have it demonstrated for them by Frank- 
lin that lightning was only a manifestation 
on a larger and grander scale of the trivial 
phenomena of electricity that could be se- 
cured by the rubbing of amber or of glass. 
What had been little more than toys before 
now became symbols of a great natural 
force that man might utilize and direct. 
Men could scarcely believe at first, and it 
took a century or more to make appropriate 
applications, but now we have entered upon 
the age of electricity, we have harnessed the 
lightning and with it revolutionized indus- 
try and transportation. 


In recent years a series of experimenters 
have shown that suggestion may accom- 
plish results thought quite beyond the power 


of any influence of mind over body. Pa- 
tients, for instance, have been told that a 
fly blister was being placed on them, and 
though nothing more irritating than a post- 
age stamp or a piece of adhesive plaster 
perfectly innocuous in character was made 
to adhere to their skin and then covered 
with a bandage, in a few hours a blister 
had raised just as if some vesicant material 
had been applied. Patients have been told 
that bleeding would take place from a par- 
ticular portion of the hand or arm at a 
given time, and sure enough drops of blood 
have been found at the place at the time 
designated. It is easy to understand that 
if this influence of mind over body extends 
also to the internal organs, much thought 
given to the condition of these organs may 
very well not only seriously disturb their 
function but may even cause at least super- 
ficial changes in the anatomy of the parts. 
This does not occur, of course, in everyone 
but only in certain very susceptible people, 
but these people differ in no very marked 
way from the general average of the popu- 
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lation except in that the nexus between 
mind and body somehow seems to be closer 
in their cases. The réle of suggestion be- 
comes very much larger in the light of these 
experiments and demonstrations, which 
have been confirmed by many observers. 

It will be said that we have heard almost 
of miracles worked by suggestion. Under 
the influence of hypnotic suggestion, for in- 
stance, we have heard of men permitting 
an important surgical operation involving 
the deep cutting of tissues, yet without the 
slightest sign of pain. We have heard even 
of that greater miracle of men who had 
scarcely drawn a sober breath for years 
somehow made to brace up and become use- 
ful members of society for whom alcohol 
is no longer a temptation. Hypnotic sug- 
gestion is only ordinary suggestion raised 
to a new potency, not by the power of the 
hypnotizer but by the suggestibility of the 
passive agent in the experience. These 
miracles in the normal order are no greater 
than the miracles in the material world that 
have been performed by new applications 
of the old force of electricity. Suppose 
some one had told our grandfathers of fifty 
years ago that all our street cars would run 
along the streets pulled by a cable no thicker 
than the little finger; the thing would have 
seemed utterly impossible. Suppose in ad- 
dition to that the narrator had said that 
the cable itself would not move but remain 
stationary, yet pull hundreds of crowded 
cars even on heavy grades. If our fore- 
fathers of two centuries ago had been told 
that the electric toys of their time repre- 
sented the manifestations of a force that 
would be used to run most of the trans- 
portation systems of the world and most 
of the industries and manufactures in our 
time, they would have laughed at the 
prophet for a fool. 

It is often the most familiar things that 
contain in themselves the secret of our most 
marvelous powers. What the Marquis of 
Worcester saw in the teakettle is an ex- 
ample. Under the influence of suggestion 
very wonderful things may be accomplished 
in human beings that seemed quite beyond 
the bounds of possibility before the sugges- 
tion began to work. If one wants to real- 
ize how strong suggestion may be against 
the inroads of disease, it is only necessary 
to recall medical experience with regard to 
tuberculosis even in comparatively recent 
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years. As a medical editor for the last 
fifteen years I have noted the introduction 
to the medical world at least once a year of 
a new cure for consumption. Each of these 
has been introduced by a physician in good 
standing, who had made a series of obser- 
vations on patients suffering from the dis- 
ease and who then announced that he had 
found something that was extremely help- 
ful for the affection and seemed to be actu- 
ally curative in its effects. Physicians in 
many parts of the world then took up the 
new remedy and tried it on other patients. 
Most of them at the beginning secured at 
least some good effects, and there seemed 
to be no doubt that a really important dis- 
covery in therapeutics had been made. 
After a time, however, it was found that 
somehow the cure was not as effective as 
before. Then came discouraging reports 
from many quarters, and finally, as a rule, 
even its inventor acknowledged its in- 
efficiency. 

Analysis of the situation shows just what 
the force at work really was. When pa- 
tients suffering from consumption are told 
that they are being treated by a new remedy 
and are given the reasons for which the 
new remedy should prove effective in the 
treatment of their disease, they take on re- 
newed hope, they pick up courage, they 
gain in appetite, lose their sense of discour- 
agement, above all, eat better and sleep bet- 
ter, and as a consequence begin to increase 
in health and strength. Usually this en- 
courages them to go out of doors more. 
Above all, it keeps them from looking on 
themselves as invalids and staying in the 
house in closed rooms, perhaps in bed. All 
this is what brings about the improvement 
which is attributed to the remedy. It is 
the change in the patient’s life that makes 
a new man of him for the time being. The 
physician who sees this improvement take 
place immediately after the administration 
of the new remedy is almost justified in 
thinking that it must be his medicine. Af- 
ter a time some patients take the remedy 
without being as much impressed with its 
power to cure them as those to whom it 
was first administered. It fails in their 
cases, and then the power of suggestion be- 
gins to wane. Patients see that it has 
failed on others and they fear for the worst 
with regard to themselves, and then the 
remedy has definitely lost its efficiency. 
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The discoverer always has an enthusiasm 
which causes the suggestion that goes with 
the remedy to have stronger influence in 
his hands than in any other. Hence the 
very favorable report of its effect which is 
originally presented to the public. 

After twenty very different remedies, 
each of which in turn has thus proved to 
be efficient at the beginning but a failure 
later on, we analyze the cases to find the 
really efficient agent which must be the same 
in all. It is evidently the effect of the sug- 
gestion to the patient that this new remedy 
will cure him. This lifts him out of the 
slough of despond in which he has been 
and taps new sources of vital energy within 
him which flow out to increase his resistive 
vitality. We know now that we cannot 
as a rule cure disease in the old sense of 
removing the materies morbi from the sys- 
tem. Disease as we have learned to know 
it runs a definite course until nature over- 
comes it. We cannot cure the disease, but 
we can help nature to grow strong enough 
to throw it off. We can remove difficulties 
that are in the way, we can treat symptoms 
so that they can prevent the natural forces 
from acting as they should. One of the 
main elements, however, in strengthening 
nature for this battle with disease, is the 
attitude of the patient’s mind. If he has 
not courage then the battle is lost from the 
beginning. It is not the number of sol- 
diers that counts in a battle so much as their 
morale. It is the morale of the individual 
that is one of the most important factors in 
resistance against disease, and the morale 
of an army depends on the state of mind 
with which the struggle is taken up. 

This same thing is as true with regard to 
habits as with regard to disease. There are 
some people who, after having acquired the 
habit of taking intoxicants or drugs, are un- 
able to break away from them. Their sys- 
tems have acquired such a craving for these 
substances that the victims feel they cannot 
deny themselves the indulgence. The pa- 
tients’ power of resistance against these 
habits is the most important element in 
their possible cure. That resistance de- 
pends on the patient’s own will to rid him- 
self of the harmful habit. The most potent 
factor for cure is the will to get the better 
of his habit; that is, indeed, the only real 
force for his cure. Medicines may do some- 
thing to strengthen his physical condition 
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and to quiet the physical element of his 
craving, but unless he is determined to give 
up the habit all of this is merely temporary, 
and even after an interval of cessation he 
will inevitably return to the habit. 

Of course it will be said that it is im- 
possible for these habit-ridden patients to 
will effectively against their craving. We 
all know, however, how much the force of 
suggestion has accomplished in just this 
matter. In any large cities there are sto- 
ries of men who, after having been drunk- 
ards for many, many years, at the call 
of some new motive, as the result some- 
times of a few words that touch their hearts, 
as a consequence of some suggestive influ- 
ence that would seem quite trivial under 
ordinary circumstances, have given up their 
alcohol or other habit and not only main- 
tained their resolution not to indulge fur- 
ther, but for years have helped others up 
out of the gutter in which they were, and 
have aided them most by the stories of their 
own careers. There is in every man, no 
matter how besotted he may be, no matter 
how overcome by evil whether physical or 
moral, a reservoir of force that has been 
hitherto quite unsuspected. 


Though mankind has been so familiar 
with suggestion and its influence, we are 
only coming properly to realize its possibili- 


ties in comparatively recent years. There 
was a time when only a few scientists knew 
enough about the details of electricity to 
be able to avail themselves of it in applica- 
tions to industry or manufacture. Now 
all the world can do so. Something of this 
same thing is happening with regard to sug- 
gestion. Professor James, in an article on 
“The Powers of Men,” said not long since 
that the human organism “ has stored up 
reserves of energy that are ordinarily not 
called upon, but that may be called upon; 
deeper and deeper strata of combustible or 
explosive material discontinuously arranged, 
but ready for use by anyone who probes so 
deep, and repairing themselves by rest as 
well as do the superficial strata. Most of 
us continue living unnecessarily near our 
surface.” When we shall all be able to 
call upon these stored-up reserves of energy, 
then the full value of suggestion will be 
appreciated. In the meantime there are 
many who have studied the subject who 
can be of help in pointing out how these 
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connections with the deeper strata of our- 
selves may be made, so that we shall no 
longer apparently exhaust ourselves when 
we have really only exhausted the superfi- 
cial layers of our vital energy. We can be 
trained,in a word, to live below our surface. 

This is the development that is coming 
with regard to the value and the significance 
of suggestion in life. We have been using 
it before, but rather indeliberately. We 
have had hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, me- 
chanotherapy, each in turn systematized in 
the last half century so as to be of service 
for suffering humanity in addition to drugs. 
Now the time has come for the develop- 
ment of psychotherapy as an important ad- 
junct for the treatment of men’s ills of all 
kinds. Physicians have used it in the past, 
but not in a conscious deliberate way, just 
as they used douches of various kinds and 
foot baths and other phases of hydrotherapy 
long before the systematization of that 
branch of therapeutics. Now the use of 
suggestion must be brought under as defi- 
nite rules as the use of water is at the 
present time. Curiously enough, twenty- 
five hundred years ago Plato said that the 
trouble with the physicians of his time was 
that they treated men’s bodies too much 
and their minds too little. Something of 
this has been true all down the centuries 
ever since. With the recent development 
of interest in suggestion has come a new 
development in the employment of the mind 
as the most important agent for the relief 
of bodily ills. Professor Richet, the Direc- 
tor of the Department of Physiology at the 
University of Paris, said in an article not 
long since in the Revue Des Deux Mondes, 
on “ Medicine and Medical Education and 
Physicians,” that physicians often cannot 
cure, but they can nearly always relieve 
pain and they can always console and thus 
greatly benefit their patients, and give them 
renewed vital resistance against disease. 
We are thus entering upon a new phase of 
therapeutics which has promises of potency 
as large as those that were opened up in 
the field of electricity a century ago— 
promises at that time all unrecognized even 
by the enthusiastic discoverers just setting 
themselves to work with such admirable 
patience. We may confidently look for 
just as great results in the one department 
of science as in the other. 











THE HASWELL COLLECTION 


By GERTRUDE E. KING 


T was in the autumn of 

1902, two years after I 

was graduated at Welles- 

ley, that there was pub- 

lished my first book, 4 

History of Gem-Cutting, 

= and a year and a half later 

my - publisher brought out my Seal-Engrav- 

ing in the Renaissance; with an Account of 

the Later Phases of the Art. Both books 

were favorably reviewed, and to their kind- 

ly reception by the public I believe that I 

owe my appointment to the vacant curator- 

ship of the museum of applied art attached 

to the Weatherbourne Institute in the pleas- 

ant little city of Caldwell, in western New 
York. 

I found my new position to be exacting 
but full of enjoyment. Besides the duties 
of the curatorship I gave lectures to several 
classes of the institute, and I found myself 
constantly beset by requests for lectures in 
other cities, and for magazine articles. I 
was leading a very happy, busy, and, I hope, 
not a wholly useless life, when I found my- 
self threatened with a nervous breakdown, 
the result, I could not doubt, of overwork 
and of too close absorption in my new 
duties. 

It was upon an exquisite day of the late 
spring that I became aware that I was in 
great need of rest. Since I had left college 


I had given myself hardly a single day of © 


idleness. I had spent more than a year in 
travel in search of the material for my first 
book, and many months had swiftly passed 
in the toil of its writing. Then there had 
been more travel, seeking, sketching, mak- 
ing notes, taking photographs, and then 
more writing. Since I had accepted the 
curatorship I had spent every leisure hour 
in the preparation of the material for what 
I hoped to make my greatest work, an am- 


plification, in several volumes, of my first 
book, which would treat in full detail of 
the genesis and onrush of one of the earli- 
est, most delicate, and most imperishable of 
all the arts. 

A vase of lilacs stood upon my desk and 
their perfume made the air of my trim lit- 
tle office almost too cloyingly sweet. I 
went to the wide window, and, leaning 
against the frame, looked out into the quiet, 
elm-shaded, garden-fringed street. The sky 
was softly blue, mottled with clearly out- 
lined clouds which drifted slowly onward 
before the gentle spring wind. I took an 
intense delight in the quiet scene, a pleasure 
which I had not for years given myself time 
to enjoy. I began to remember that the 
time which is passing is a more exquisite 
thing than any vestige, however beautiful, 
of the time which has passed. And I re- 
membered that I was a woman—and a very 
tired woman! In spite of the sweet spring 
air which I breathed I felt my head heavy, 
my eyes hot. I hated to turn back into the 
room, to a desk loaded with notes and the 
clumsy clay models shaped by my zealous 
pupils. Very sensibly I decided that I 
would demand a slice of my month’s vaca- 
tion before it was strictly due, and return- 
ing to my desk I swept it clear, and began 
to write. 

I had got as far as “ Directors of the 
Weatherbourne Institute of Art—Gentle- 
men:—” when the doorkeeper brought me 
an envelope and a card. ‘The superscrip- 
tion was in the handwriting of a promi- 
nent citizen of Caldwell, a man who was 
one of my first and had become one of my 
most valued acquaintances in the little 
city; the card bore the words, Mr. Thomas 
Haswell. I did not know Mr. Haswell, 
so I opened the letter, which provided him 
with a most friendly introduction. Mr. 
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Haswell was, it seemed, not only a gentle- 
man for whom the writer had a high re- 
gard, but he was especially commended to 
my attention as the nephew of the late Mr. 
Philip Haswell, whose collection of seals 
and intaglios could not fail to be of interest 
to me. 

The nephew of Philip Haswell! I am 
afraid that at that moment I thought of 
him as the nephew of the Haswell Collec- 
tion, as the guardian of that remarkable 
gathering together of examples of my best- 
loved art. Philip Haswell had been a 
perfect amateur, a man whose exquisitely 
trained appreciations, whose definite desires, 
whose sense of proportion and perspective 
had been such as to make him the ideal 
collector; he had not been a faddist nor too 
much of an individualist. But he had been a 
man who had chosen the art which had cried 
out to him and who had seen it as a whole; 
he had bought with more than discretion, 
he had been patient, lain low, lavished here, 
scrimped there, searched, watched, loved; 
he had rummaged in strange places, flying 
from capital to capital, bluffed, lied, caught 
cold in auction rooms, risked arrest, bank- 
ruptcy, disgrace—he was, in brief, the Per- 
fect Collector. And his reward was, that 
if the favored few whom he had permitted 
to examine that wonderfully chosen collec- 
tion did not thereby obtain a real knowl- 
edge of his exquisite chosen art, it was not 
the fault of Philip Haswell. 

I myself had never seen the collection, 
and my message to Philip Haswell’s nephew 
was a cordial invitation to enter my office. 
Mr. Thomas Haswell proved to be a well- 
looking man of forty, clean built and finely 
bred, not handsome but wholly likable. He 
was so frank and true and healthy that for 
the moment he made me forget my aching 
head, my daily lectures, and the awful pile 
of clay models. 

“You shan’t have to introduce yourself 
to me, Mr. Haswell,” I began. “‘ You simply 
represent for me the fulfillment of an old, 
old desire. I am sure that you are going to 
let me see your uncle’s collection 

“Indeed I shall!” said he, pleasantly. 
“And I want you to see it at the closest 
sort of range. I want, not merely your per- 
sonal opinion of it, but the world’s opinion 
—hboiled down! Now tell me, please, what 
did that letter, which I haven’t read, say 
about me?” 
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“Only that you were Mr. Philip Has- 
well’s nephew, and an excellent citizen.” 

“Oh! then, I'll have to explain—and if 
I ask too much you have only to say so.” 

“Please go on,” I said, attracted by his 
cordial simplicity. 

“To be brief, my dear Miss Ridgeley, 
my uncle’s collection is to be sold.” 

“Sold?” I rudely repeated. “ But in 
what way? You have received an offer for 
the whole collection?” 

“T have received no offer whatever,” he 
answered, “ but, nevertheless, I am deter- 
mined to sell it. It is not that I am in want 
of the money, but I am tired of the bother 
of it! The collection is, I am told, im- 
mensely valuable, and it is at any rate a tre- 
mendous responsibility. I’m awfully tired 
of it. I’m sick of counting the things over 
every night and remembering the combina- 
tion of the safe! And it isn’t at all the 
sort of thing I care about. You under- 
stand. I care something for pictures and 
a great deal for music, but nothing what- 
ever for those dinky little things.” 

“T understand,” I replied. “It would 
not be right for you to pretend to like a 
thing you don’t really care for.” But my 
heart was yearning for those exquisite 
gems, those little poems in stone, those old, 
arrested, balanced rhythms. 

“Yes, that’s it!” he eagerly assented. 
“We all have our own forms of art, now, 
haven’t we? For instance, I’m willing to 
venture that you’re, perhaps, tone deaf?” 

I felt myself flushing. 

“I’m afraid I am! But as to your—or 
your uncle’s—sort of little things, well, you 
see, it’s in me to adore them.” 

He nodded. 

“ That’s it—that’s it! And it only makes 
it easier what I wished to say. Will you 
come to my house, study the things, analyze, 
compare them, and do me a catalogue of 
them?” 

“ For the sale?” 

He braved me, laughing. 

“For the sale! They'll sell so much bet- 
ter. It will interest the right sort of peo- 
ple, if you do them up!” 

“The bare announcement of the sale of 
your uncle’s collection should draw the 
right sort of people.” 

“Ah! you don’t understand me yet. 
What I want is to do the thing perfectly, 
just as the dear old boy would have had it. 
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Now, it stands to reason that the collection 
will be broken up, completely scattered. 
But a good catalogue will in a way preserve 
unity, it will be a clew, a permanent guide, 
in case anyone should want to get it to- 
gether again. And when you see the things, 
you'll want, I know, to do it elaborately— 
an introduction and all that. And, if you 
like, I’ll not stick at the illustrations.” 

My blood ran cold and hot at once. To 
see, to handle, to know intimately the fa- 
mous Haswell gems! The affair was in a 
way a brutality, the desecration of what, 

‘I felt, must be the will of the dead—but 
it tempted me. ‘“ Perhaps,” I said, “ you 
might be able to sell the whole collection 
to one purchaser. I might speak to our 
directors here.” 

He shook his head. 

“Oh! I know Caldwell! I shan’t let 
the lot go for less than it’s worth. New 
York is better. I shall try there for a price 
for the whole collection. Then, if there 


are no decent bids, I shall try London or 
Paris, and then—break it up. Do say you'll 
help me! ” 

“Where do you live?” 

“ My house and my sister and our pre- 


cious little bits of rock are at Haswell Man- 
or—a little bit of a place more than thirty 
miles out. We'll make you as comfortable 
as we can. When can you come?” 

“Tf I come at all,” I replied, my atten- 
tion recalled to my miserable aching head, 
“T should like to come the first of next 
week,” 

His face fell. 

“ Oh, I am sorry—I can’t be there then. 
I have arranged to go South. But I know 
that I shouldn’t be of the least use in any 
case, so it doesn’t really matter—my sister 
has the whole thing well in hand. We can 
count upon you, then?” 

I was very tired, and the prospect of a 
change of scene and a brief time of the ex- 
quisite pleasure to be found in work after 
my own heart greatly allured me. I won- 
dered if Miss Haswell’s was as wholesome 
and likable a personality as her brother’s. 
I yielded. 

“T shall be very glad indeed to come,” 
said I. ‘And I should like to begin at 
once.” 

“This is Friday, the 18th. 
may expect you on Monday?” 
“That will be nice of you. 


So we 
I nodded. 
I will speak 
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to my sister this evening. I must tell you,” 
he added, rising, “ that she is very anxious 
to meet you, and is delighted at the thought 
of having a guest, for we live rather quiet- 
ly. I only wish that I also could be at 
home, but I wish to get the thing through 
as soon as possible and I must go South 
next week. But I may see you again? 
May I look in to-morrow morning before I 
go home?” 

He “ looked in,” and brought me a bunch 
of orchids and a marked time-table. He 
was very explicit about trains and very 
anxious to make things pleasant and easy 
and comfortable for me. I had taken care 
of myself for so long that it was delightful 
to have some one who was glad to take 
trouble for me. And I liked him more 
than ever. He had the boyish simplicity, 
the frankness, the perfume of eternal youth 
which are part of the birthright of every 
honest man. I am even now under thirty, 
but he made me feel older, far older than 
himself. 

At the door he lingered. 

“You look rather delicate. Our little 
place is quiet and the air is good. If my 
sister wants you—as she probably will—to 
stay on after your work is finished, do yield 
to her. It will be doing her a favor, for I 
am often afraid she is sadly bored. She is 
one of those people who love the country 
yet who hate solitude, and I have to leave 
her alone much of the time. Promise me 
you'll stay on!” 

“Wait and see if she wants me!” I said, 
recklessly. 

“Oh, she'll want you!” 

My cheeks were warm as I went back 
to my desk and finished the letter of yester- 
day to the directors. When it was ad- 
dressed and sealed I leaned back in my 
chair, realizing to the full the unwelcome 
fact that I was far too ready for this little 
holiday. I felt that I was really ill, and 
only hoped that I might, by going to Has- 
well Manor, escape from a long and serious 
indisposition. During Mr. Haswell’s visit 
I had not felt how worn and tired I was. 
But, now that my little office was empty of 
his vigorous, buoyant presence, I wanted to 
put my head down on my desk and cry. 
However, I fought against my weakness 
and my headache, and set to work at the 
neglected clay models, now cracked and 
dry. 
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Monpay was gray and wet and dreary, 
but nevertheless the afternoon found me on 
board the train which, leaving Caldwell at 
three forty-three, would stop at Haswell 
Manor at four twenty-one “ on notification 
to the conductor.” I notified him with fe- 
verish zeal as soon as I saw him, and then 
gave myself up to what I meant to be prof- 
itable reverie, but which soon became noth- 
ing but a dreamy vision of fresh green hills 
and woodlands, veiled in a filmy mist, and 
drifting toward me swiftly — swiftly — so 
swiftly that the train’s speed seemed vora- 
ciously to rush upon them, to devour them. 

I could not close my burning eyes; my 
aching head rolled and bumped against the 
back of my cushioned chair. At intervals I 
felt a sense of how foolish I had been to 
undertake a journey and a laborious task 
when I was so ill. But it was now too late 
to go back, and in my physical wretchedness 
I no longer cared what happened to me. 
Why did the train, running swiftly on the 
excellent tracks so carefully laid by.the ca- 
pable engineers of the L. M. and N. Rail- 
way, seem now to plunge down an appar- 


ently endless, steep incline, and then, with 
the sudden buoyant curve of an incoming 


wave crest, rush up—up—up? The gray- 
green hills rushed forward to meet me till 
it seemed that they would crush the car or 
thrust it from the track, and then they 
would recede and their outlines would be 
blurred on the far horizon, while the train 
seemed to float, the only solid thing in the 
world, on a sea of gray mist. 

The brakeman thrust a rosy young face, 
topped by a dripping cap, in at the car 
door. ‘“ Haswell Manor!” he called, and 
again ‘“ Haswell Manor!” 

I managed to realize that the train was 
stopping for me and stumbled out onto the 
tiny platform of the station. 


The rain still fell in tiny chill drops that 


clung to my lashes and cooled my hot fore- 
head. I looked helplessly at my steamer 
trunk, tumbled headlong on the platform, 
and wondered, after a sickly fashion, what 
I was to do. The station was the merest 
shed, a roof over a row of benches which 
would seat, perhaps, six slim persons or four 
plump ones. At its back a brown road 
wound away between picket fences border- 
ing redly raw plowed fields. There was 
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not a house nor a human creature in sight. 
I sank down on the steamer trunk and cov- 
ered my face with my hands, 

A rattle of wheels made me look up. An 
old-fashioned, high-swung victoria, its low- 
ered top glistening with wet, and drawn by 
a pair of smallish, clean-limbed, tong-tailed 
horses, whirled round the corner of the tiny 
station and stopped. The coachman alight- 
ed and came toward me. 

“This Miss Ridgeley?” he briskly asked. 
He was a tall, lean old man, in a shining 
black-rubber coat; he was smooth shaven, 
save for a thin chin beard, his teeth were 
stained with tobacco juice, his thin lips were 
in constant motion over his sunken jaws, 
his eyes twinkled with a kindly, subjective 
humor. “ Yes? I’m Haswell’s hired man 
—you come along with me, they’re lookin’ 
out for you—least Miss Haswell is. That 
your trunk? All right, I'll fix it. You 
just get into the carriage.” 

I obeyed, drawing up the apron and fas- 
tening it before me, while I watched him 
struggle, with senile persistence, at the dis- 
posal of my little trunk. At last he man- 
aged to get it to the box, where it fell with 
a jolt that shook the fragile vehicle till I 
thought the light springs would have given 
way. “ Did it, didn’t 1?” he piped with 
aged pride. He clambered up over the 
trunk, gathered the reins off the whip han- 
dle, chirped to the horses, and we set off. 

The horses were really good, though the 
roads were abominable, and we splashed 
and bumped ahead at a fair pace through 
a pretty, rain-darkened panorama of fields 
and woods for nearly an hour. From time 
to time the “ hired man” turned round on 
the box to throw me a cheery remark or a 
kindly question: “ Good deal o’ rain fer the 
late spring! ”»—“ Had a long train ride?” 
—‘We'll both be glad to git indoors, I 
guess—and so’ll the hosses! ” 

At last we reached a wide-open gate 
of white-painted palings, swinging between 
two tall wooden pillars topped with huge 
globes. We drove through, and stopped, 
while the coachman descended and went 
back to latch and lock it. “‘ Miss Haswell,” 
he remarked with a wink, as he slipped the 
key in his pocket and remounted the box, 
“she’d get a fit if she thought I’d left it 
open! But I didn’t see no use in gettin’ 
down ’n’ up four times when twicet does 
jest’s well on this kind of a day.” 
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We entered a curving avenue of stately 
elms, whose branches were so closely inter- 
laced that the rain no longer dripped on 
the carriage roof. Here, sheltered from the 
wind, the air was soft and sweetly scented 
with the smell of the earth and the young 
leaves. The coachman turned round on his 
box, his wrinkled face twisted into a smile 
of pride and hospitality. 

“Watch out now for somethin’ purty!” 

We swept round a curve and I beheld a 
scene for which “ pretty” was too faint a 
word. Beyond the trees bordering the drive 
lay a lovely sunken garden, as daintily de- 
signed as a porcelain bowl and already 
alight with delicate color. In the center 
gleamed the dull silver of a pond, enameled 
with lily pads. Tall trees shut in the fair 
place on the opposite side; beyond rose the 
gentle slope of distant hills, and before us 
stood a wide, simple house of gray stone, a 
few of its white-framed windows already 
softly aglow. Seen thus, through the mist 
of the fine, soft rain in the early dusk of 
the heavy afternoon, in its charm of propor- 
tion, of faintly tinted natural beauty, of 
solitude, it fascinated me. It seemed a 
phantasm, the scene of an, exquisite dream. 


I cried out with delight. 
“Thought ye’d like it!’ beamed the old 


man. “’T’s left jest’s old Roger Haswell 
laid it out in 1799. Guess none of these 
here landscape gardeners c’n think up any- 
thing any better nowadays! Y’ought to see 
it later on, when the hydrangeas is out! 
Got rhododendrons, too, on the south bank 
yonder. Here we are. Now set still ’n’ 
I'll help ye out!” We drew up before the 
wide, white door, topped with a fanlight 
and flanked by narrow windows between 
Ionic columns. Streaks of orange light 
poured out and lay upon the glistening 
gravel of the road. The place was very 
silent and the perfumed peace of it all lay 
on my fevered soul and body like the touch 
of a cool and gentle hand. My head no 
longer ached, but I felt it light and odd, 
and the very soothing silence made me 
shiver as I sat still while the old coachman, 
panting, lifted my trunk off the box and 
up the steps, and pulled the bell handle of 
shining brass. He came back and unfas- 
tened the apron and whisked me up the 
steps. 

“Didn’t get wet, did ye?” he asked, 
cheerily. 
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“Not at all, thank you.” 

The door was opened by a staid, middle- 
aged serving woman in a dress of blue-and- 
white gingham, and we entered a white- 
paneled hall from which ascended a wide, 
curving stair. There was a fireplace under 
a carved chimneypiece of white marble, and 
the dancing flames reflected themselves ros- 
ily on the shining white walls and along 
the polished mahogany spindles of the stair- 
way. ‘The only other light came from a 
pair of wax candles in tall glass sconces at 
either end of the chimneypiece. II] as I 
was my heart gave a leap at the homelike, 
simple beauty of it. 

“ Susan, this here’s Miss Ridgeley. Sup- 
pose you go tell Miss Jocasta.” 

The figure of a tall and stately lady ap- 
peared in a doorway. 

“Has Miss Ridgeley come, Abel? I 
thought I heard the wheels. How do you 
do, Miss Ridgeley? I am very glad indeed 
to see you. Are you very wet? Will you 
like to go to your room? I am afraid you 
had a dull drive.” 

“The drive was very beautiful, and I 
am not wet at all, thank you.” 

“Then come into the parlor and take off 
your hat and cloak. Tea will be ready very 
soon.” 

She spoke with a clear beauty of enun- 
ciation and phrasing such as I have rarely 
heard, and her voice was very sweet. Her 
manner also was perfect; perhaps there was 
a little more of it than one expects to meet 
with in these abrupt days, but it was no 
more an affectation than the added beauty 
of cultivation in a hothouse flower. 

She led the way into a large room which, 
after the simple beauty of the hall, gave me 
an unpleasant shock. It was too sudden a 
passage from the good taste of our earlier 
ancestors to the barbarity of our nearer 
progenitors of forty years ago. The room, 
flooded with light from a huge crystal 
chandelier, rioted in the heavily carved, 
over-upholstered, fringed, tufted, tasseled 
magnificence of the seventies. There were 
huge pictures on walls covered with gor- 
geously figured paper; cabinets filled with 
expensive and awful articles, an immense 
square piano of carved rosewood, huge and 
complicated bronze candelabra, a terrible 
marble group representing Paul and Vir- 
ginia in full flight, and heavy tables on 
whose shining marble tops reposed those 
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costly volumes which were so appallingly 
gilt and overillustrated that they could 
never have been read. One finds such 
rooms sometimes in the houses of elderly 
and prosperous people whose children have 
died in a remote infancy. A gloomy repul- 
sion came upon me, and [ hesitated to meet 
Miss: Haswell’s eyes. 

“ This is a strange room, is it not?” said 
my hostess. ‘It was refurnished to please 
a member of the family who has since died. 
I have not liked to change it. To-morrow 
you shall see the rest of the house, which is 
as Roger Haswell arranged it. Did you 
like the garden?” 

“Indeed, yes, it is beautiful. And the 
house is beautiful, too.” We were now 
seated, Miss Haswell upon a sofa, I in a 
corpulent chair whose curves were covered 
by a rich maroon brocade banded with vel- 
vet; as I looked at my hostess I was minded 
to add, “ And you are the most beautiful 
thing in the house.” And yet, beautiful and 
stately and gently bred as she was, she 
seemed to have found her proper setting in 
this gorgeous overornate room, to be more 
thoroughly in the picture than she had been 
in the simple white-paneled hall. 

As we talked of commonplace things, the 
road, the journey, the garden —like the 
well-bred woman she was, she would not 
touch upon a subject even so remotely pro- 
fessional as my books when I was tired and 
presumably hungry—I found that she not 
only fascinated me but piqued me, set me 
questioning. There was something remote, 
reminiscent, strange, clinging about her, as 
the scent of perfumed wood clings to yel- 
lowed laces and the tenderly cherished gar- 
ments of the dead. It might have been the 
archaic grace of her dress, a striped green 
silk made in an unusual fashion, with less 
art and more ample folds than I was accus- 
tomed to see, or the elaboration of her coif- 
fure, her heavy black crown of puffs and 
coils and braids, or the quaintness of a rich 
necklace of Roman gold—or all of them put 
together. I only knew that the essence of 
her charm for me was its power to evoke 
memories, less familiar than old, old dreams. 

I could not tell how old she was; the 
clear pallor of her skin was barely lined, 
her dark eyes were brilliant, the grace of 
her every motion was not the grace of lan- 
guor but the trained and modeled gesture 
of bodily health and careful breeding. Her 
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hands, loaded with jewels in old-fashioned 
settings, were perfect in form and color and 
showed no trace of age. I could only give 
her up as a fascinating enigma which, for 
the moment, I was too weary to solve. 

Tea was announced, and I followed Miss 
Haswell to the dining room, which, to my 
delight, repeated the antique beauty of the 
hall. Susan served us with a dainty, old- 
fashioned repast, of the sort which it is 
given to most of us to remember, but few 
often to enjoy. My hostess was charming, 
gracious, and kind, and but for my increas- 
ing illness I should have been quite happy— 
as happy as Abel, my aged charioteer, whose 
shrill laughter cackled often in the adjoin- 
ing kitchen. 

After our supper Miss Haswell led me 
to the hall. 

“ Now, my dear Miss Ridgeley, I am go- 
ing to do what I hope you won't consider 
an inhospitable thing, and suggest that you 
go to bed! You look completely worn out, 
and I would have you quite fresh and rested 
before you see The Collection. Nothing 
will do you so much good as a long sleep. 
I usually breakfast at eight, but I should 
wish you to do as you like about that—and 
everything else. Good night—and pleasant 
dreams! ” 

Susan escorted me to a pretty room, long 
and low, with three wide windows giving 
upon the garden. ‘The curtains were of 
faded chintz bearing a faint pattern of par- 
rots and flowers and palm trees, the service 
upon the washstand was of heavy Chinese 
porcelain, and the bed was a huge mahogany 
affair with a canopy lined with yellowed 
satin drawn in pleats to the center and fas- 
tened with a rosette like a prim cabbage. 

But my dreams were few and far from 
pleasant. The night passed in a series of 
periods of painful restlessness, and brief in- 
tervals of disordered delirium, in all of 
which Miss Haswell was the chief figure. 
The remote, unreal charm of her haunted 
me, and as I feverishly pondered, even her 
gracious kindness was a source of question- 
ing. She seemed to my sick fancy to have 
been trying to win me, to dominate me for 
some purpose of her own. And she must 
know her own power; none but an unusual 
woman would immure her charming self in 
so quaint a solitude. I even felt a sick 
fright, a morbid suspicion, a regret that I 
had left my little flat in Caldwell. Who 
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were these people? Was it not foolish for 
me to have accepted Thomas Haswell’s cre- 
dentials so readily ? 

So passed the night, and then, toward 
morning, I was suddenly visited by a re- 
freshing memory of the man’s wholesome- 
ness, his cordial honesty, his simplicity and 
energy and health. He, at least, was safe! 
I fell into a heavy if brief sleep, and woke 
soon after the dawn, fairly rested, and, save 
the lightness of my head, quite well. 


Ill 


THE day was dark and wet. After my 
weary night I was glad to rise as soon as 
there was light enough for me to see my 
way about my room, and when I descended 
to the dining room a tall clock on the stair 
landing sounded only seven times. I spent 
a tedious hour in the awful drawing-room, 
which, in the cold, gray light of a wet morn- 
ing, looked even more fussily unhomelike 
than under the flaring gas of the evening. 
I contemplated Paul and Virginia and the 
awesome pink Bouguereaus. I busied my- 
self with the Holy Scriptures as interpreted 
by Doré, and a Shakespeare with engrav- 
ings after Maclise and other early-Victori- 
ans. A source of more homely and personal 
interest I found in the photograph album, 
which disclosed the portrait of a child, in a 
plaid frock and frilled pantalets, who was 
unmistakably Mr. Thomas Haswell in the 
chrysalis stage. As I contemplated the 
frank, saucy little face I recalled the sin- 
gular fact that my talk with Miss Haswell 
the night before had been so impersonal that 
not once had she mentioned her brother’s 
name. Nothing had been said by Mr. Has- 
well which had suggested that the two 
were not on the best of terms. Yet so 
firmly, with such gentle tact, had she put 
the thought of him aside that not till now 
had I observed the willful omission. The 
whole affair was strange, but this detail 
seemed to me strangest of all. 

I had not time to ponder it, however, for 
Miss Haswell’s graceful figure appeared in 
the doorway. 

“You are a very early little bird indeed! 
I was afraid that you would be too tired 
to get up at all, and that I should have to 
breakfast alone! ” 
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“T am used to hours of a terrific regu- 
larity, my dear Miss Haswell.” 

She shrugged her beautiful shoulders. 

“ All the more reason for forgetting them 
now, my dear child!—But come now—and 
after breakfast I am to show you—The 
Collection! ” 

After breakfast we went into a glorious 
room at the back of the house, a tall book- 
room whose ceiling was the ceiling of the 
second story, and whose walls were lined 
with books. To the east, and west, and 
south, save for the space of a small door, 
there were books, nothing but books. The 
north wall was a huge triple window giving 
on a sweet rolling country of hill and dale, 
forest and stream, now all blurred in the 
silver mist of the soft, persistent spring rain. 
Midway up the walls ran a narrow gal- 
lery reached by a coiled iron staircase. 
And in the middle of the room, in a group 
of glass-topped cases, was—The Collection. 

Miss Haswell sank upon a wide leather 
lounge and watched me as I walked along 
the line of cases, quite rapt in my first keen 
scrutiny. At the second case I stopped and 
caught my breath. 

“ Unlock it, please,” I commanded, for- 
getting in this delicious moment such trifles 
as the rights of ownership. 

Miss Haswell rose with infinite grace, 
produced a key, and unlocked all the cases. 

“You will find pens and paper on that 
desk,” said she in a low voice. She came 
and stood beside me and laid an arm over 
my shoulders, but did not touch me. “ You 
find them exquisite? I knew it! And 
you'll save them.” She turned away, the 
door closed, and I was alone with The 
Collection. 

I admit that I have a master passion, that 
the life and death of nations and of men are 
to me things of but little moment in com- 
parison with the legacy of beauty which 
they leave behind. And here was beauty, 
and more than beauty. Here, in these tiny 
delicate carvings of which the largest might 
have been covered by a silver dollar, was 
not only beauty, but Life itself. Here, in 
these small lovingly wrought stones, were 
the tale of innumerable deeds, loves, faiths; 
here were inscribed imperishably the joys of 
men and women whose bodies were long 
since dust, the triumphs of forgotten heroes, 
the beauty and splendor of abandoned gods 
—and all set forth so fairly, so simply, 
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with a grouping so perfect, a detail so dis- 
creet, a handicraft so artful, that every 
little stone gave forth a history, a vivid 
drama of pulsing life. 

The whole morning through I brooded 
upon them, passing from one to the other, 
gloating, comparing, exulting in the joy of 
temporary possession. I forgot that I was 
ill and weary. My cheeks were hot, my 
eyes greedy, my brain alert. When Miss 
Haswell returned to summon me to the 
early dinner I could not believe that an 
hour had passed. 

She paused on the threshold, her eyes 
alight. 

“ You still like it?” 

“ Like it!” I replied. ‘‘ Why it’s glori- 
ous! I never dreamed of such a drawing 
together of perfections! He’s got the whole 
thing, don’t you see? The whole essence, 
the core, the very heart of the business! 
Anyone who had seen these need not see 
any more—he would have had the whole 
art to take away with him!” 

She came a few steps into the room, her 
hands clasped over her breast. ; 

“ Ah, that’s how you were to feel! How 
I knew you'd feel!” she murmured. For 
the first time I saw passion in her beautiful 
face, and I fathomed it. 

“You don’t wish to sell these things, to 
scatter them! ” 

“ No—no!” she cried. “It is Thomas 
Haswell who wishes it. He — Philip — 
would never have done it!” A luminous 
blush rose from her long throat to her 
smooth forehead, and she paused, then came 
close to me and laid gently a little hand 
upon the glass of a case. “ You see—of 
course you see—how perfectly a gathering 
such as this represents the soul of him who 
through many long, patient, loving years 
brought it all together. It is a monument 
more expressive than a great marble block 
whose sides are covered with inscriptions. 
You, who have seen these, and I, who have 
lived with them, know Philip Haswell, how 
he loved beauty, and men, and devoted 
toil. And you will understand the horror, 
the profanation of selling them, scattering 
them, tearing apart the soul of him, or of 
exposing the whole of it in a public mu- 
seum, like the body of a poor dead Egyptian 
king, to be looked at, breathed upon, won- 
dered over, by honest, stupid souls!” Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes shone, she kept 
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stroking the case with a restless little hand. 
“The world,” she added, “can get on 
without these, as it got on without him. It 
shall not have them!” 

Her passion bewildered me, but I found 
myself meeting it. 

“T quite agree with you, it is too beau- 
tiful, too wonderful, to be scattered or ex- 
posed. For myself, I must, as you will 
understand, do as I am ordered to do— 
and I must begin this afternoon. But, 
should I ever see Mr. Haswell again, I 
shall urge him to keep this collection as a 
synopsis of a beautiful and forgotten art.” 

“And of a soul!” rejoined Miss Has- 
well, “‘ of a beautiful and forgotten soul! ” 
Her eyes were strange; in the light from 
the streaming windows her pallor seemed 
luminous, her body but the translucent ves- 
sel for a perfumed flame. 

In the afternoon I set to work, and for 
the rest of the day, and the whole of the 
two days which followed, I worked fever- 
ishly, absorbed in the joyous task of noting 
each special excellence, each perfection of 
line and color and workmanship. 

Late on the Thursday afternoon I fin- 
ished my task. With shaking hands ] 
closed the last case, gathered together the 
sheets which recorded those beauties which 
were by this time so well known to me, 
fastened them into a neat package, and laid 
them upon the desk. Then, my eyes aching 
and my head on fire, I wandered out, 
through the hall, onto the terrace leadmg 
down to the garden. The rain had lasted 
until that very noon, and the late sun sent 
slanting golden beams between the trees to 
illumine a scene of almost unearthly beauty. 
The last few days of warmth and mois- 
ture had brought the garden from the faint 
immaturity of spring to the luxuriance of 
summer; everywhere was there a riot of 
glistening green, of rich hues, and a per- 
fume, blent of a thousand delicate scents, 
hung in the soft air. The beauty of it 
rushed upon me and set my sick head ques- 
tioning; the work I had been doing seemed 
unreal, futile. I had, or so it seemed at 
the moment, done better at the mere plant- 
ing, weeding, tending a bit of Paradise like 
this than to have hung over old carven 
stones, the dead memorials of ages as dead. 
My life looked to me very empty, my work 
very foolish. The evening chill was al- 
ready in the air, and I turned back to the 
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house, feeling ill and weary and humbled. 
Along the base of the terrace grew a fringe 
of purple and blue and russet pansies. I 
gathered a little knot of them and fastened 
them in my dress. 

As I ascended the steps the door opened, 
and I was face to face with Miss Haswell. 
She was smiling as I had never seen her 
smile, and in her hand she held my cata- 
logue. 

“*'You’ve seen it, you’ve seen it!” she ex- 
claimed. “ You wonderful creature, you’re 
more even than I hoped—and between us 
we'll do it, we'll save it yet!” 

“T am glad you are pleased,” I replied 
stupidly, for the reaction of the three days’ 
work was now heavy upon me, and she and 
the house waved and flickered before me 
like a faded tapestry in the light of a blown 
torch. 

I went to bed early, at my own request, 
and the next morning I returned to Cald- 
well. Miss Haswell did not press me to 
stay, and I was glad that she did not, for 
I was no longer equal to polite protestations 
and excuses. I knew now that I was to be 
ill, very ill, and I wished only to get away 
to where my illness should infringe on no 
one’s patience or hospitality. She bade me a 
gentle good-by as we stood together upon 
the terrace, now aglow in the hot spring 
sun. ‘There was a caress in her eyes, in her 
outflung trembling hands, but we did not 
touch each other. Abel lifted my trunk 
once more upon the box of the high-swung 
landau, clucked to the horses, and I was 
whirled away, along the terrace border of 
the beautiful sunken garden. I looked back 
for the last time, but my weakness blinded 
me with a mist of tears and Haswell 
Manor was blotted out. 

Abel bade me good-by at the station, 
gently putting aside my modest tip in a way 
which made me, not ashamed—he was too 
simple for that—but sorry that I had of- 
fered it. The train was stopped. I climbed 
on board and turned to wave him a fare- 
well. He had already vanished. I went 
inside the coach and the porter showed me 
to my armchair. I remember the conduc- 
tor’s gravely peering eyes as he took the 
ticket from my limp hand, the kindly anx- 
ious face of the black porter, and the stout 
lady who came from somewhere and stood 
over me; the steady beat of the wheels min- 
gled for a while with a long-forgotten tune, 
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then the train ran very smoothly, more and 
more quickly, up a long incline; the air 
about me turned a velvety black shot with 
pink. 

“Good lan’ !” I heard the porter cry, 
“ the lady’s fainted! ” 


V 


It was not a swaying porthole into an 
ocean of fire after all, only a wide uncur- 
tained window lighting a large bare room in 
which I, Paulina Ridgeley, lay, very weak 
and weary, on a little white bed. A vigor- 
ous, healthy young woman in a white linen 
uniform lifted my head with a skilled pro- 
fessional gentleness and gave me something 
savorous to drink, laid me down again, and 
drew up the covers about my shoulders. 

“Why, you’ve had a nice sleep!” said 
she cheerily. ‘I’m pleased with you! ” 

I felt my lips moving, but I don’t know 
if I made a sound. I wanted to know 
where I was, what had been the mat- 
ae 
“You do it again! ” said the nurse, “ and 
then V'll tell you!” She moved lightly 


about, pulling down a blind, setting aside 


a tray. I watched her and drowsed. 

“Well, you’ve been ill!” she told me 
at my third waking. “ You were taken ill 
on the train and they brought you here, and 
we found out who you were. And now 
you're all right—or going to be in a very 
little while. Bless your heart, you were 
only worn out, I think! Now, I’ll tell you 
a secret. I’m going to let you have an egg 
for dinner, a real, sure-enough soft-boiled 
egg! ” 

I could not help smiling. I was raven- 
ously hungry. When the egg arrived there 
lay beside it on the tray a bunch of tea- 
roses with their bronzed leaves. 

“You've got some mighty nice friends,” 
the nurse explained. “‘ There’ve been flow- 
ers or something every day! I don’t mind 
telling you that I took them out and gave 
em round to the casuals. I knew you 
wouldn’t mind.” 

m Were there any cards?” I asked tim- 
idly. 

She put her head on one side and looked 
at me with a lovely, quizzical, woman’s 
smile. 


“ Lots of them—all alike!—‘ Mr. Thom- 
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as Haswell’— Mr. Thomas Haswell’— 
‘Mr. Tuomas Haswett’!” She had 
now adjusted the pillows behind me in a 
heavenly manner, and was feeding me as if 
I were an especially popular baby. “In 
three days,” she went on brightly, “I will 
do you up awfully well in your blue kimono 
and ask him to come up—but not unless 
you eat everything in sight from now 
on! ” 

ne Oh, I'll do that!” I laughed i in answer. 

ws There was a lady, too.’ 

“ A lady? What was she like? ” 

“ Oh—the Real Thing! Awfully anx- 
ious to see you—to know about you.” 

I ate my egg, and fell asleep once more. 
When I woke there was a soft blue dusk 
outside my window, and I felt a new, 
lovely sense of life, a desire for activity, a 
tender love of all that this blessed earth has 
to give—or threaten with. When my nurse 
came in, with the thermometer and other 
professional indices, she laughed aloud. 

“Why, I’m pleased with you. You're 
a real wonder! That’s the way I like to 
see a person come ’round! ” 

“Have I been very ill?” 

She knitted smooth white brows. 

“Oh, well—we’ll talk about that later. 
But I must say you’ve a splendid consti- 
tution. And beyond that, just remember 
that you owe it all to me, please!” She 
petted me, purred over me, fed me. As a 
result I found myself, on the next day but 
one, sitting up in a big chair, my hair loosely 
but really “done” with hairpins, waiting 
to receive Mr. Haswell. 

“ You look Jovely!” was the nurse’s com- 
ment. “I don’t often envy you people, but 
I surely do this time! He said he’d be here 
at twelve.” ; 

He came a little before twelve, with 
more flowers. 

“My word, Miss Ridgeley, I’m surprised 
at you; you look better than you did be- 
fore! I believe you’ve only been shamming 


all along. When are you going to own 
up?” 


“When am I going to own up?” I asked 
the nurse hovering behind my chair. 

“We hope to throw Miss Ridgeley out 
before the end of next week,” she answered 
gravely. 

“Then I think,” continued Thomas Has- 


well, “ that you’d better come straight up 
to us and stay till you’re quite strong. Not 
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to bother about The Collection, you under- 
stand, but just to rest.” 

“Oh! I couldn’t be under the same roof 
with The Collection,” I broke in, “ with- 
out bothering about it! ” 

“Yes, there’s been so much stuff written 
about it,” he assented gayly. “ But I'll 
take care to keep the cases locked for the 
present! And now I must tell you that my 
sister called several times to ask for you, 
and wishes to meet me here to-day, if you 
will see her.” 

“Of course I shall see her!” I replied. 
“Tam simply in love with her!” 

His brows knitted. 

“In love with her? Do you mean be- 
cause I’ve talked so much about her—bored 
you, perhaps? ” 

“Oh, no—but she herself 

“She herself! But you haven’t seen 
her!” 

“I spent, as you requested, four days 
with her.” 

He leaned forward, his eyes keen and 
strained. 

“ But where—where? She never spoke 
of it—or of you—in that way: re 

“T spent four days with Miss Haswell 
in your own house at Haswell Manor,” I 
answered. “ You asked me to go up on 
the twenty-first, and I did so. I was on 
my way home, on the twenty-fifth, when I 
was taken ill—at least I remember nothing 
after that—it was in the train, I think.” 

I looked up. The nurse was before me, 
peering at my face with anxious eyes; she 
and Thomas Haswell exchanged fearful 
glances, then she took my hand very gently 
in hers and patted it. 

“There, there, dear, you're getting 
tired!” and to Mr. Haswell, “I think, for 
the present, that you’d better go.” 

He clasped my hand for a brief moment, 
murmuring something about coming back 
the next day, and got awkwardly out of the 
room. The nurse followed him to the door. 

“You've tired her out!” she said in a 
whisper. “And she was getting on so 
beautifully!’ She came back to me and 
slipped a firm young arm about me. “ Now, 
my dear Miss Ridgeley, I’m going to put 
you straight back in your little bed for a 
nice sleep! ” 

But I was not ready to be so disposed of. 
I was puzzled and chagrined. 


“ Look here, Miss Malone, what’s the 
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matter? I feel quite, quite well. 
didn’t you let him stay?” 

“ He stayed quite long enough!” said 
she quietly. ‘“‘ Remember this is only your 
first day up. And he and Miss Haswell 
will be back to-morrow and then I’ll give 
you a nice Jong visit.” And then I was 
“ tucked up.” 

I ate my dinner, wondering, but I was, 
as yet, hardly strong enough to fret. After- 
wards the young doctor stopped in on his 
round. To my delight and Miss Malone’s 
obvious chagrin he was entirely pleased 
with my progress. 

“Oh! we'll lose you directly. You’ve 
done extremely well. Let me see, how long 
have we had you? The twenty-first—and 
this is only the ninth—only nineteen days— 
it will be less than four weeks altogether. 
My dear young lady, you’ve a constitution 
to be thankful for! ” 

I twitched round on the pillow so that 
I could look squarely into his honest eyes. 

“When did you say I came?” 

“The twenty-first of last month. Miss 
Malone, it was the twenty-first, wasn’t 
it?” 

The nurse’s anxious look had come back. 

“Yes, it was the twenty-first,” she said 
in a low voice. 

The doctor, with the air of one willing 
to humor a sick creature, drew out a leather 
diary. 

“Yes, here it is. I keep my own record 
of all the cases in the private rooms. Miss 
Ridgeley, Room twelve—and a lot of pro- 
fessional stuff you wouldn’t care about— 
— April twenty-first. There it is, you 
see! 

I could not argue with these people, .but 
I was sure that there had been some mistake. 
The twenty-first had been a Monday, and 
on that day I had gone to Haswell Manor 
and had stayed four days. But with Miss 
Malone’s anxious eyes upon me I could not 
question. 

The doctor presently went on his cheery 
way, and Miss Malone followed him to the 
hall and closed the door. She did not re- 
turn for some time, and when she did she 
brought a card. 

“Dr. Carr says you may have just five 
minutes with this lady—not a second more. 
She’s been here so often and she’s so nice I 
didn’t think it would do any harm.” 

“ Who is it?” 


Why 
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““* Miss Haswell.’ ” 

I clasped my hands in delight. She 
would explain. She would prove me right! 

A lady entered, a tall, robustly handsome, 
undeniably “ smart,” expensively clad lady, 
whose pleasant countenance, though it bore 
a strong resemblance to that of Thomas 
Haswell, was utterly strange to me. I 
looked up at her in a weak silent bewilder- 
ment, and she lifted my limp hand and 
pressed it in a clasp in which it seemed to 
melt, while her eyes devoured my face with 
a curiosity which, I felt, equaled my sur- 
prise. The scrutiny must have been satis- 
factory, for she presently smiled with much 
of Mr. Haswell’s frank friendliness. 

“You poor dear little thing!” she said 
with a kindness which held not a trace of 
patronage. “It’s a satisfaction to be per- 
mitted to have even this much of you—my 
brother made me so anxious! And of 
course you've had a terrible time, you must 
have been quite broken down. And now 
I'll not stay to bother you. I'll run away 
directly you give me a promise to come 
straight to us the very first day you can.” 

My brain swam. 

“ You—you are Miss Haswell?” 

She nodded brightly. 

“Can’t you tell? I’ve always said to 
Tommie that if I hadn’t been his sister I 
might have been a good-looking woman. 
He rather—well, ties down my type! But 
then even I can see that he’s such a dear! 
Don’t you think so?” 

She spoke with so much earnestness, such 
intensity of meaning, such friendly signifi- 
cance, that I was presently distracted from 
the puzzle which bemussed my poor brain. 
So anxious was she to have me say that I 
thought Thomas Haswell was “a dear” 
that a light, warming, cheering, carrying in 
the heart of its glow a golden thought, 
broke upon me. He wanted us two women 
to know each other, like each other, he 
wanted it because he wasn’t going to let me 
go, and he wouldn’t let me go because 

The hot tears welled up as I felt the ex- 
quisite warm goodness of these people, and 
in a flash I knew how lonely I had been. 
I stretched out a weak hand to hers. 

“Indeed,” I said, “ your brother is ‘a 
dear!’” 

She laughed, bending over to kiss me. 

“ And you, it strikes me, are a precious 
pet! I’m dying to get you! The things 
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I’ll make you eat and the drives we'll have! 
You won’t mind, will you, weighing two 
hundred or so?” 

Once more, in spite of the sweet, jovial 
friendliness of her, my head swam, for I 
remembered Abel and the high-swung lan- 
dau, Susan with her waffles and preserved 
quince—and the Miss Haswell. It was too 
much, I was very weak, and I must have 
fainted, for when I began to think again 
it was quite dark outside, the electric light 
was switched on, and I was alone with Miss 
Malone and the doctor, who were doing 
strange, cool things to me. I tried to ask 
what the matter was and why they had 
taken my pillow away, but they only smiled 
gently and looked at each other in triumph. 

“ Just a bit of a flop, Miss Ridgeley,” the 
doctor explained. ‘“‘ You’ve been going the 
pace a little too soon, you see! Miss Ma- 
lone, get her her supper as soon as you can 
and she'll be all right. Look in about ten 
o'clock, and if you want me, send for me; 
but you won’t have to, I’m sure. Good 
night, now ”—this to me—“ and don’t you 
try to get up and make a night of it!.” 

“'Where’s Miss Haswell?” I managed 
to ask the nurse when we were alone. 

“You frightened her away!” she 
laughed, “ or rather, J did. She said I was 
to give you her love and tell you she’d be 
back to-morrow and that I was to telephone 
her at her hotel—and, as soon as you go 
nice by-bye, I’m off to do it.” 

To-morrow! Then to-morrow I would 
have it out, tell everything, have everything 
explained. But I was so far already on the 
way to health that I would waste nothing. 

“T am very anxious to sleep to-night—in 
fact I must sleep—so won't you please get 
me something to make sure? There’s some- 
thing that’s puzzling me awfully, and I 
don’t want to think about it.” 

She gave me a long, keen scrutiny. 

“ Now, that’s what I call sensible! Of 
course I’ll get it for you.” 

And so I slept. 


VI 


IN spite of his sister’s niceness and the 
liking I had for her, it was, for some ob- 
scure reason, a relief to me that, rather early 
on the next day, Mr. Haswell should come 
alone to visit me. Miss Haswell, he ex- 
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plained, had suddenly been reminded of a 
meeting of the Daughters of Something— 
she was an indefatigable “ joiner ’—and he 
brought me her excuses, her love, and some 
beautiful strawberries. 

For my part, I apologized for the fright 
I must have given her. 

“Oh, yes—I—we—quite understand— 
you're not strong yet—but after we've cod- 
dled you up a bit at Haswell Manor. ¥ 

“ Look here, Mr. Haswell, I must tell 
you. I must get over it, whatever it is. 
I’ve been to Haswell Manor!” And then 
I told him of my visit more fully, even, 
than I have here set down. Miss Malone 
came anxiously in and out, gave me glasses 
of milk, opened and closed the window, 
but she was sensible and let me go on. 
When I spoke of my beautiful, my mysteri- 
ous hostess, Mr. Haswell started, bent for- 
ward, and fixed eager eyes on my face. 
After I had finished he questioned me, ap- 
parently more to satisfy his conscience than 
to remove doubt. 

“ But after all,” said he at last, “ you 
were brought here on the twenty-first!” 

I shrugged. 

“So they say! But I was somewhere 
else from the twenty-first till the twenty- 
fifth!” 

“Tt’s strange!” he murmured, very 
white; “ it’s all awfully strange. The only 
explanation is that you were in the fourth 
dimension! ” 

“ Has the fourth dimension beds of hya- 
cinths and a stuffy drawing-room and a col- 
lection of gems in a high, narrow library?” 

He leaned forward again. 

“ What’s the first intaglio from the right 
in the upper row of the second case?” 

I considered, closing my eyes. 

“The first stone,” I said slowly, “is a 
head of Theocritus cut in high relief on an 
oval piece of bloodstone; then follow two 
cameos with the legend of Deianira and the 
head of Alexander. The first intaglio is a 
beautiful carving of beryl, of Alcibiades 
overthrowing a statue of Leus——” 

“Good God!” said Thomas Haswell, 
hiding his face. 

“ Now—you see!” I exclaimed in tri- 
umph. Miss Malone appeared, with a glass 
of something or other, and I motioned her 
away. “I’m all right, just let me go, you 
dear thing!” And to Mr. Haswell—‘ Do 
you think I’m quite mad?” 
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“I think it’s the strangest, most awful, 
the most beautiful thing!” replied Thomas 
Haswell. 

“ But what was it?” 

“It was my Uncle Philip’s house that 
you saw, that exquisite old house.” 

“ But the lady?” 

He rose, his eyes full of tears. 

“ She is like my Aunt Jocasta. She has 
been dead for fourteen years, and she was 
my Uncle Philip’s favorite sister. The two 
worshiped each other.” 

“ But was I there? Did I see her—speak 
with her?” 

He made a strange, slow gesture. 

“ Heaven alone knows. I don’t!—Good- 
by, my dear—my dear Miss Ridgeley. I 
must go away and think this over. You 
won’t mind, I know, if I claim part of it? 
It can’t all have been meant for you?” 

“T am sure that it was not.” 

He kept my hand in his for half a min- 
ute. 

“And the most exquisite part of it is, 
that it came through you!—I’m—I’m so 
glad. of that!” I felt for a brief instant 
warm lips on my hand, and then I was 
alone. 


I saw no one for the rest of that day. 
On the following afternoon Thomas Has- 
well and his sister were announced. He 
looked grave and thoughtful; Miss Has- 
well was paler than I had seen her, and her 
greeting was subdued; I had an unpleasant 
sense that the dear lady questioned my 
sanity. 

“ T’ve told Florence everything,” Thomas 
Haswell announced. I did not speak, and 
he continued: “ Of course it’s the same 
awful puzzle to her that it is to me.” 

Miss Haswell came straight out with it. 

“ There’s no doubt of it—you have seen 
my Aunt Jocasta. I remember her as a lit- 
tle girl dressed and looking just as you saw 
her. She died within my grown-up mem- 
ory, but she broke sadly after my Uncle 
Philip died. And you’ve seen the old 
house, too—there’s no question of that. 
The questionis—why? How? There 
were those four days—” She shook her 
head with a slight shiver of her broad 
shoulders. “I don’t know what to think, 


and yet I don’t dare not to think some- - 


thing!” 
Thomas Haswell’s eyes met mine, and in 
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two seconds there passed silently between 
us a question, a pledge, a promise. 

“We knew Aunt Jocasta,” said he 
gravely. ‘‘ She wouldn’t — that sweet, de- 
voted woman—come back like this for any 
but the one reason.” 

“What reason, pray?” asked his sister. 

Thomas Haswell rose, came to my chair, 
and took my hand in his; I let him clasp it 
as he answered. 

“It’s for The Collection, our Uncle 
Philip’s whole life, the sum of his devotion, 
his great love—we must keep it, cherish it 
as he did. And, think, Florence, dear, we 
owe the knowledge of it to—to—” His 
voice broke, he laid his other hand on my 
shoulder and patted it. “ Think what we 
might have done! ” 

Miss Haswell did a quite unexpected 
thing. She sprang up, scattering upon the 
floor an expensive parasol, a lace handker- 
chief, and a scented, monogramed leather 
handbag, and, rushing at her brother, 
caught him round the neck. 

“OQ Tommie, you’re a dear—a love— 
O dear Aunt Jocasta—that’s what I felt!” 

He patted her back, laughing to save 
his own masculine self-possession, and dried 
her eyes with his own ample handkerchief 
as she fumbled vainly for hers. ‘“ You, 
Florrie, are an ordinary or garden goose! 
Excuse these endearments, Miss Ridgeley— 
we are an eccentric family! ” 

“You're a lovely family!” I replied. 

He looked whimsically down at me, 
over Florence Haswell’s expensive hat, 
and I blushed; then his look grew grave 
again. 

“TI wish,” said he, still patting his sister’s 
back, “that you could have known my 
Uncle Philip.” 

Miss Haswell disengaged herself, laugh- 
ing and mopping her wet eyes and flushed 
cheeks. 

“Now, I’m going!” she announced, 
“but I will first perform a ceremony. 
Tom, get my things together off the floor 
this minute!” She bent over me and kissed 
my forehead. “TI like you. I Jove you. I 
didn’t know whether I would! And I’m 
glad of everything! ‘Till we meet again, 
my dear!” 

Her brother had restored her belongings, 
and he now opened the door for her to 
pass. She paused for a moment to pinch 
his chin. ‘ Good luck,” she murmured. 
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He closed the door and came back and 
stood before me. 

“You must see that it isn’t all on account 
of The Collection that Aunt Jocasta—that 
these things happened—and to you! ” 

I felt weak and stupid and shy. 

“I was the person who had chiefly to do 
with The Collection.” 

“'Yes—but you had also chiefly to do 
with—us. The Collection was my uncle’s 
life, and, through him, my Aunt Jocasta’s. 
She was a most devoted sister, just as, in 
a quite different way, is Florence. And It 
represents the family, It will outlast us, be 
our best monument. It mustn’t be dis- 
persed, wasted, shut up in the vault of a 
museum, by our fault. How clearly, how 
beautifully, I see it now—now—through 
you! And just because It is so intimately 
us, It—or Uncle Philip—or Aunt Jocasta 
—whatever it was—chose you to make us 
understand!” He fell on his knees before 
me, a hand on either arm of my chair, and 
a bright, boyish, transfiguring smile shone 
straight upon me—‘ You’re going to be one 
of us—you’ve got to!—you’ve got to!” 

I did not speak, it seemed that I did not 
have to. He took my hands in his. 

“ Ah!—dearest. a2 

Miss Malone came, with discreet heavi- 
ness, along the hall and into the room. 

“ Now, see here, Mr. Haswell, you’ve 
just got to get out! How can I deal with 
a case of N. P. when you insist on hang- 
ing ’round?” 

Thomas Haswell laughed, a soft happy 
laugh. - 

“Oh, Dll go now!” 

Alone with me, Miss Malone rounded 
me up with professional severity. 

“Well, of all the goings-on! You're 
going back to bed, that’s where you’re 
going!” 


Four weeks later I left the train at Has- 
well Manor. It was the same little frame 
shelter; the same little platform, the same 
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brown road winding away between fields, 
now richly green with the budding life of 
the early summer. Thomas Haswell was 
waiting for me, and, clasping my hands, 
nodded to a liveried negro. ‘“‘ Take Miss 
Ridgeley’s things, Nick.” 

There were two vehicles waiting, a small 
wagon and a smart cart, to which was har- 
nessed a big, mettlesome chestnut horse. 
Thomas Haswell helped me into the cart, 
twitched the reins, and, as we started, 
turned to me with a smile: 

“ Now, my dear, I’m going to show you 
something! ” 

How well I knew the road! It was now 
June, the trees were freshly green under the 
hot afternoon sun, as we rounded the last 
curve in the road the sunken garden was 
brilliant with color, rich with perfume, ripe 
with all the beauty of the early summer. 

Thomas Haswell drew up the horse be- 
side the avenue of elms. 

“ Look there,” said he, pointing with his 
whip. 

The terrace was smooth, green — and 
bare. There was no house to be seen. 

“Ts that—it? ” he asked. 

I nodded. 

“The house was burned seventeen years 
ago, three years before Aunt Jocasta—” 
He flicked the horse and we drove on. “I 
had insisted on taking care of The Collec- 
tion myself and had had it moved to my 
own house. I don’t think she ever quite for- 
gave me. I believe she would even rather 
have had it burned!” 

The road wound on between smiling 
fields and rolling meadows, then branched, 
and, narrowing, curved into a neat graveled 
drive which led up to the porch of a wide, 
pretty yellow house. On the porch stood 
Florence Haswell. As I jumped out of the 
cart she took me in her arms. 

“Welcome home, Polly!” said she. 
“Do you mind if I call you ‘ Polly’ ?—I 
like it!” 

So did I. 


> Ww 























THE FRUIT STAND 


By HENRY M. HOYT, Jr. 


N the evening, when the city’s flood 
Slacks roaring to its rest, 

Through the crowded river portals, 
Where the alien races meet, 

Like the ghost of breezes blowing 
O’er the Islands of the Blest, 

Comes a waft of motley perfume 
Down the narrow, cafioned street. 


*Tis the fruit stand on the corner 
Where the clanging trucks drive down, 
And the crowds go streaming faster 
As the ferries hoot their haste, 
From among the serried shipping 
On the outposts of the town, 
Where the sliding waters whisper, 
Dark with oil, and foam belaced. 


It’s apples from the uplands, 
And it’s peaches from the South, 
It’s figs from far Arabia, 


And grapes from sunny Spain. 
It’s California cherries, 

Like a smiling maiden’s mouth, 
With pineapples from Florida, 

And blueberries from Maine. 


The countries of the sunrise 
Send their honeyed harvests forth; 
The yields of all the orchards, 
And the treasures of the vine. 
Loaded down with golden cargoes 
For the markets of the north, 
The ships come plunging homeward 
From the lands below the Line. 


Among the throngs of toilers 
Are a thousand hearts that long 
For the homes that were their fathers’, 
And the skies they loved the best— 
And their lips are moving softly 
To some half-forgotten song, 
As they all go ebbing onward, . 
Toward the glory in the west. 























THE CAPTAIN 


OF THE MARY PRINGLE 


BY JAMES BARR 


N a sudden I, Captain 
Pilbeam, found myself 
wide awake, with eyes 
riveted upon my _ second 
mate, Kirby, standing 
there on the bridge, glass 
to eye. The Grey Bat 
sped through a sleepy sea, and I had 
seized the occasion for a short nap in the 
chair which I kept lashed to the bridge for 
such a chance as this. Weary from watch- 
ing, I had slept sounder than usual, yet 
that inexplicable telepathy that mysteri- 
ously warns the sleeper of approaching 
danger brought me wide awake. There I 
sat, without power to move hand or foot, 
yet my eyes were staring, and my brain 
was strangely clear. 

Abruptly Kirby faced me; abruptly he 
spoke: 

“Captain Pilbeam, a ship on fire! ” 

His words slashed the shackles that 
bound me as I leaped to my feet. Clap- 
ping glass to eye, there, three leagues 
ahead, I beheld a dun cloud of smoke 
bunch itself against the sky. At first I 
could detect no flame, but as I gazed the 
black cloud expanded and grew, after the 
manner of the bottled Jinn. No breath 
stirred the silently heaving sea. 

“You are right, Kirby,” I said, in a 
half mutter, for already the awe of fire 
at sea was upon us. “Can you make out 
anything but smoke?” 

“Nothing but smoke, Captain Pil- 
beam,” he answered, speaking, too, in low 
tones. 

“Call McGraw,” I commanded, for I 
wished my Scottish first mate by my side. 

I was not in a business which allowed 
of unnecessary risks. To out with it, the 
Grey Bat ran the blockade into Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, the while America 


fought her chaotic Civil War, and block- 
ade runners met many more enemies than 
friends between Nassau and Wilmington. 
The North was putting forth her whole 
might to strangle the South, and I real- 
ized that the chances were many against 
one that this conflagration ahead would 
turn out to be the result of a meeting be- 
tween a blockade runner and a Federal 
warship. Prudence bade me keep clear, 
but humanity urged me to inquire, so I 
split the difference, and held to a course 
which would bring me near enough to dis- 
cover the truth, yet far enough away to 
be able to run for it with nearly every- 
thing favoring my escape. Fire at sea is 
a dread thing, and it was not in me to 
pass unheedingly by. 

An awesome sight we saw that noon- 
day. A noble ship rolled in her death 
agony. Alow the great hull glowed a 
molten mass, aloft the fierce flames cracked 
their red streamers in the shimmering haze 
that danced between the fire and a mighty 
mushroom of smoke flattening against the 
sky. Each rope was a serpent of light, the 
flames flirted and danced along each yard 
and spar, the masts were pillars of fire. I 
had seen a ship burn at night, but the 
sight did not equal in eeriness this of broad 
daylight. Here we had the full effect of 
smoke and heat haze, flame and water. 

Yet the sinister sight lay not in the 
ship of fire nor in the huddle of small 
boats riding out of harm’s way to star- 
board side of the burning ship. No, the 
sinister sight was that of a fighting 
ship, three-masted, clean-modeled, steaming 
round the dying ship as a serpent flings its 
folds round a stricken prey. I never be- 
held vessel that seemed so possessed of 
human passions. So alert she looked, so 
vigilant, so hawk-like, her prow rising and 
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falling as with the breath of exultation— 
well, she seemed to be actually alive to 
her condition and to plume and preen her- 
self on her work. Never before had I set 
eyes on that cruiser, yet I recognized her 
instantly. The Alabama! The dreaded 
Confederate corsair Alabama, which had 
swooped out upon the Federal shipping 
like an eagle upon a flock of wild duck. 
Here I had come upon her at the moment 
of one of her kills. A hateful sight to me, 
for to the plain sailor the destruction of an 
unarmed ship is on a level with the strik- 
ing of a woman. 

“Captain Semmes,” I muttered, shak- 
ing my fist at the Alabama, “ Captain 
Semmes, this is not war, this is savagery.” 

It did not surprise me to read a signal 
from the Albqma stating that Captain 
Semmes wished to communicate with me. 
To be sure I had nothing to fear from the 
cruiser, her mission being to succor the 
South, and we blockade runners were 
pouring the very life blood into the veins 
of the bled Confederacy. Yet I wished 
to keep clear of this particular ship and 
all her doings. However, I guessed that 
Captain Semmes desired me to render as- 


sistance to the crew of the burning ship, 


and this I would do willingly. Twenty 
minutes after the signal flew I was receiv- 
ing an officer from the Alabama. 

Mr. Gill came aboard with an air of 
manly deference that almost took me off 
my guard. Saluting, he said: 

“Captain Pilbeam, my captain sends his 
compliments, and asks me to say that your 
success in running the blockade is well 
known to him. He congratulates you, 
sir. 

“The Alabama, too, is not unknown to 
fame,” I replied, coldly. 

He glanced keenly at me, then laughed 
a little laugh. 

“Which shows, sir, that sometimes the 
most retiring people have fame thrust up- 
on them.” 

“* Buccaneer Morgan would agree with 
you,” I said. 

“ Quite true, sir. Your king knighted 
him, if I remember aright.” 

Changing the subject, I asked, curtly: 

om does Captain Semmes desire of 
me? 

“We have captured and burned this 
ship, the Mary Pringle, and you see cap- 
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tain, officers, and crew in that cluster of 
boats over yonder. Now the captain of 
the ship— There she goes!” 

I spun round in time to see the last of 
the Mary Pringle. Simultaneously her 
three masts telescoped—rather, it appeared 
as if the bottom of the ship had suddenly 
dropped out, drawing the masts with it. 
Then, for the space of two minutes, fire 
and smoke and water and steam fought a 
devils’ fight. Finally the hull, a mass of 
glowing coal, folded up like the closing of 
a book, and with a mighty, seething sound, 
as of wind across silting sands, the whole 
fabric disappeared, leaving behind it a 
cloud of smoke and steam to drift across 
the waters. 

For some minutes I could not bring 
myself to face Mr. Gill. My eye wan- 
dered to that. cluster of ship’s boats, and 
I dimly tried to imagine how the poor 
fellows across yonder were feeling. The 
Alabama officer spoke: 

“The captain of the Mary Pringle is a 
youth, and pig-headed. . 

“Loyal to his ship, you mean,” I inter- 
rupted. 

“Call it loyalty, but it works out like 
this. He flatly refuses to come aboard the 
Alabama, or to accept assistance of any 
kind from us. There are two things 
Captain Semmes can do. At the cost of 
some blood he can force the Mary Pringle 
lot aboard, or, on the other hand, he can 
let the stubborn fellows attempt to make 
a Northern port in their boats. This they 
desire to do, and you know, Captain Pil- 
beam, their chances of being heard of 
again are mighty slim. My captain is a 
humane man, sir.” 

“Come to the point, sir. Captain 
Semmes wishes me to take these mariners 
into port?” 

“Tf you will be so kind.” 

“Very well. We are likely to be 
rather short of rations, but x 

“Ts it rations? The Alabama is awash 
from weight of captured rations. Say the 
word, Captain Pilbeam, and I will shove 
a boat load of tiptop rations aboard you in 
a jiffy.” 

“T’ll see what the captain of the Mary 
Pringle has to say.” 

The captain of the Mary Pringle. sprang 
lightly aboard, and I was flabbergasted. 
In all my born days, I never had clapped 
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eyes on such a captain. “ Youth” did not 
describe him—he seemed little more than 
a_rosy-cheeked boy, dressed in oilskins and 
sou’wester sizes too big for him. His 
voice was as soft as a girl’s, and my heart 
went out to the little fellow in his mis- 
fortune. Behind him came two men, the 
antithesis of the captain and of each other. 
One was a typical Yankee, tall, loose- 
_ jointed, all bone and thew, the other a 
veritable tub, bow-legged and of red, 
round face. These two, Lank and Squat 
I dubbed them, stood behind their cap- 
tain, a silent bodyguard. 

“You are the captain of the Mary 
Pringle?” I gasped, rather than asked. 

“T was,” he said, in steady, soft tones. 

“My name is Pilbeam, and I am cap- 
tain of this Grey Bat, a Britisher,” I said, 
by way of introduction. 

“My name is Pringle, and the ship, my 
own property, hailed from Salem.” 

“Captain Pringle, I am sorry for the 
sight I have seen to-day. I have used the 
seas through many years, yet never be- 
held a more sorrowful sight. You, a 
sailorman, will wish me to say no more.” 

“Captain Pilbeam, I thank you.” 

“TI haye asked you aboard to offer you 
and your men the hospitality of the Grey 
Bat until such time as we fetch a port.” 

“Where are you bound for, Captain 
Pilbeam?” 

“ Wilmington, North Carolina,” I re- 
plied. 

He thought a moment, then said: 

“It seems a frying-pan-fire offer, Cap- 
tain Pilbeam. I’m a Northerner, you 
know.” 

“It’s a frying-pan-armchair offer, sir. 
What chance have you of ever reaching 
the North in those small boats?” 

“Nevertheless, I’ll risk it,” he an- 
swered, decisively. “I thank you for your 
offer, but I am determined not to bring up 
in a Southern port.” 

“T’'ll tell you what I'll do. A fleet of 
Northern ships blockade Wilmington. I 
am engaged in running the blockade. Let 
me take you aboard, and I’ll undertake to 
drop you in the immediate vicinity of the 
blockaders. The Northern admiral will 
then give you every assistance. Excuse 
me, but you are young, and you have no 
right to allow your men to front the 
treacherous Atlantic in those boats.” 
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“ Allow me to consult my men,” he 
said, and, without another word, shoved 
off. Ten minutes later, I beheld the 
ship’s four boats headed for me, and knew 
my offer had been accepted. 

“Shove a boatload of provisions aboard 
us as quickly as you can,” I said to Mr. 
Gill. 

The crew of the Mary Pringle swarmed 
aboard forward and instantly were hand 
in glove with my men, who plied them 
with hospitality. Captain Pringle, shad- 
owed by Lank and Squat, leaned listlessly 
against the rail aft, his eyes on the Ala- 
bama. A boat discharged supplies from 
the cruiser into the Grey Bat under the 
superintendence of Mr. Gill, who stood by 
the gangway. 

At the instant the last case of stores 
struck my deck, Captain Pringle awakened 
into life. A vigorous shake flung aside his 
listlessness, and he cast a swift glance 
about him. Near at hand were half a 
dozen kegs of eight-penny nails which I 
was “running.” His eye fell upon these 
and at a bound he stood beside them. A 
twist and a shove, and he had one keg 
rolling swiftly toward the gap in the rail 
through which the supplies had been hoist- 
ed. On the very edge it stopped, poised 
for a few seconds as the Grey Bat rolled 
slightly in the trough of the sea, and then 
went crashing into the Alabama boat. In 
those momentous seconds of pause the crew 
of the boat flung themselves into the sea, 
and down went their boat like a stone. 

My eyes flashed one glance at the tur- 
moil in the water, then back to the deck, 
just in time to see Mr. Gill launch him- 
self, with the spring of a tiger, at the 
throat of the Yankee skipper. As he rose 
in the air, I bawled out the name of 
McGraw, at the same time leaping from 
the bridge, for red murder danced before 
my eyes. 

Even as my feet struck the deck, I saw 
Gill fail to reach his mark. With the 
activity of a Malay, Lank had flung him- 
self forward to receive the charge, and 
corsair and Yankee fell to the deck with 
a chaotic crash. As they struck the 
planks Squat bounded in the air like a 
Dervish, and came down with both feet 
fairly between Gill’s shoulder blades. 
Then, quick as a flash, Squat slapped his 
left hand on the officer’s collar, jerked him 
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high in the air, and, using his right arm 
as a driving-rod, shot the insensible man 
far out to sea. 

Action followed action so fiercely that 
the whole dread scene seemed like the 
bursting of a rocket. Such swift, mad 
impulses crystallized into deeds I had never 
before witnessed. 

McGraw sprang aft only in time to see 
the Confederate go hurtling overboard all 
arms and legs. The Scotsman was after 
him quick as a cormorant after a her- 
ring. Captain Pringle stood as if riveted 
to the spot, and on his face I saw a look 
of horror. 

“To the cabin, sir!” I barked fiercely 
in his face. ‘‘ Your officers with you, in- 
stantly, sir!” 

One moment he stood in irresolution, 
then said: 

“Certainly, Captain Pilbeam,” and 
went below, followed by Lank and Squat, 
neither of whom had opened mouth. 

As I assisted McGraw aboard with the 
still unconscious officer, I saw a boat dart 
out from the side of the Alabama. The 
fracas had been witnessed, and I braced 
myself for a stormy interview. 

The officer in charge of the boat was 
imperious. 

“Your permission to board, sir,” he de- 
manded, rather than supplicated. 

“You have it,” I replied, curtly. 

He swung to the deck, and, without 
glancing my way, strode to where his 
drenched and damaged brother officer lay. 
Satisfied that Mr. Gill was not dead, he 
turned to me. 

“T must ask you to hand over the cap- 
tain and officers of the Mary Pringle.” 

“And I must refuse,” I said, bluntly. 

He glared fiercely at me. 

“You will not oblige me to use force—” 
he began, but I checked him. 

“Do not pretend to threaten, sir. You 
shall take no soul off this boat except your 
brother officer. I call your attention to 
the flag that flies over me.” 

He did not glance at the Union Jack. 

“You have allowed an officer of ours 
to be murderously assaulted, and that gives 
us rights, no matter what flag flies over 
you. 

He spoke bravely enough, but I saw 
that he was feeling his way. 


“You take no one off this steamer 
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without my permission, sir,” I said, stol- 
idly. 

“It may be that I have not the right 
to take the men off, but I certainly have 
the right to seize the ship and send her 
into port to be condemned or not by the 
proper authorities. Do you wish that to 
happen?” 

I could not help laughing in his face. 

“Choose your port, sir. Name it. 
Point me out the port, north, south, east, 
west, that the Alabama dare show me 
into. I yearn to hear its name, for it has 
been overlooked in printing the maps of 
North America. Round every port of 
yours is a ring of Lincoln’s ships, and a 
fighting ship is the last thing made by the 
hand of man the Alabama wishes to meet. 
Which port do you choose to show me 
into, sir?” 

“A dastardly attack—” he began, but 
again I checked him. 

“A dastardly provocation! To see a 
noble merchantman blotted out as one 
would smash a mosquito! You destroyed 
his ship; he has destroyed the least of your 
boats. The episode is closed, sir, and I 
must ask you and your men to be off, for 
I am about to get under way.” 

“It will be for Captain Semmes to say 
whether you sail or do not sail,” he said, 
doggedly, turning to superintend the low- 
ering of his comrade into the boat. 

“It is for Captain Pilbeam to say,” I 
retorted, making for the bridge. 

I thought it advisable, before ordering 
“ Full ahead,” to allow the Alabama boat 
to reach the cruiser, that the officer might 
report to Captain Semmes. Having given 
ample time, and receiving no word from 
the Alabama, we steamed off. It sur- 
prised me to see the cruiser swing round 
and follow me. She took up a position on 
my larboard quarter, and, without sign or 
signal, ran parallel with the Grey Bat. 
I felt a little uneasy, for I wished to 
have nothing to do with a ship of her 
repute. 

Half an hour after getting under way 
I bethought me of my guests in the cabin. 
I had spoken rather fiercely to the young 
captain, who had done a foolish deed in 
a fit of nerves. Perhaps he would con- 
sent to smoke a cigar with me and over- 
look my brusqueness. I descended to the 
cabin. The surprise I got staggered me. 
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Standing awkwardly, as if awaiting me, 
were Lank and Squat, looking mighty un- 
comfortable. At the head of the table, 
having newly arisen from my great chair, 
stood—a girl! On my word, a girl! 

But not until some seconds of blank 
scrutiny could I fully convince myself this 
young girl—girl for all her oilskins—was 
the fiery Captain Pringle of the lost ship, 
who had so boldly defied the Alabama. 
Then as I looked at her, I wondered how 
I could ever have been deceived. It is 
strange that a sailor’s cap can help so 
to disguise. To say that I was flabber- 


gasted does small justice to my consterna- 
tion. 
Captain Pilbeam, you are angry with 
’ 


“ 


’ 


me. 
Below deck she seemed to have shed 
every shred of her masculinity. Her voice 
trembled, and a blush heightened the tint 
of her cheeks. 

“ You—you—you are a lady?” I blurted 
out in my confusion. 

“ My name is Mary Pringle,” she said, 
smiling. é 

My eyes wandered from her face to her 
dress, the cumbersome oilskins in which a 
veritable sea sprite might have lost her 
power to bewitch. 

“All my usual clothing floats in the 
China Sea,” she said, in answer to my 
glance. “I have nothing feminine to 
wear—a tragic voyage has ended in a 
fiery fever. Yet I did an act I should not 
have done, and you are angry with me, 
Captain Pilbeam.” 

“T was angry with you, that I’ll admit, 
but anger is a thing to be tossed overboard 
as soon as recognized, and mine is with 
your raiment in the sea.” 

As we spoke the two men, Lank and 
Squat, quietly filed out, leaving me alone 
with the girl.- Later I found that they 
had gone forward and made themselves 
comfortable with the rest of the Mary 
Pringle crew. My steward quickly had a 
tasty meal spread for the two of us, and 
across the dinner table Miss Pringle told 
her sea tragedy. 

Homeward bound from China, a deadly 
illness carried off the captain (Mary Prin- 
gle’s father) and his three mates. The 
fourth mate, a worthless fellow, had de- 
serted. As the seat of the disease seemed 
to be in the cabin, Mary Pringle ordered 
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a drastic clearance, everything movable 
being flung overboard. She, herself, bor- 
rowing a suit of oilskins, cast her garments 
to the sea, and even went the length of 
cutting short her hair. The girl, being 
the only person left who understood the 
use of the sextant, took her father’s place 
as captain, and I had witnessed the tragic 
end to a tragic voyage. Poor girl! She 
had suffered enough to break a woman’s 
heart, yet she kept a cheery face. 

After dinner Mary Pringle accom- 
panied me to the bridge, and together we 
watched the Alabama lunging along in 
close company with the Grey Bat. As 
darkness fell the cruiser veered closer and 
closer, as though determined not to let us 
out of her sight. I could not fathom Cap- 
tain Semmes’s object. 

“McGraw,” I said, nodding my head 
toward the Alabama. “ McGraw, what 
do you make of it?” 

“ Revenge, Captain Pilbeam.” 

“ Revenge? What’s his plan, 
you?” 

“ He knows of your arrangement with 
—with Captain Pringle. When you drop 
the captain and crew of the ship, he will 
pick them up.” 

“That’s the game, is it? Then we 
must persuade Miss Pringle to go to Wil- 
mington with us.” 

“That will suit him quite as well, for 
he will get word into Wilmington in 
time to have all parties arrested. They 
are proud of the 4/abama in Wilmington, 
Captain Pilbeam.” 

Scratching my head, I shot a glance at 
the girl. 

“'What’s to be done, McGraw? I am 
determined Captain Semmes shall not get 
possession of the girl.” 

McGraw stood silent, glowering far 
ahead. Evidently the problem beat him. 

“Ts it possible that Semmes will go out 
of his way merely to wreak revenge on a 
merchant sailor?” 

“His is a roving commission, Captain 
Pilbeam. He is as likely to fall in with 
Yankee shipping while steaming along 
with us as by holding any other course.” 

McGraw paused, then added in a growl: 

“Women on a boat at sea are the very 
deevil.” 

“We must give the Alabama the slip, 
McGraw,” I said, but McGraw answered, 


think 
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“Yell find that easier said than done, 
Captain Pilbeam.” 

McGraw was right. The night drifted 
on, and, instead of disappearing, the Ala- 
bama seemed each hour to grow plainer to 
view. Mary Pringle bade us good night 
and went down into the cabin. 

Shortly after midnight I instructed my 
chief engineer to get up steam almost to 
bursting point. Hoping to run away from 
the Alabama, I sent the Grey Bat ahead 
at her greatest speed, but I found that the 
cruiser easily held her own, sticking to my 
side with the tenacity of a gray wolf. If 
but a puff of fog or a scurry of rain had 
come to deepen the gloom I could have 
given her the slip, but the night kept dis- 
tressingly clear. Yet I held on, hoping 
that something would happen. Something 
did happen. 

On a sudden down below there sounded 
a heavy report, followed by the roaring 
of the steam. Instantly the screws of the 
Grey Bat ceased to revolve. As I dashed 
for below I met men coming swarming 
out of the stokehole and engine room. 
The whole interior of my boat panted with 
steam. When at length matters cleared 
so that we could make an examination, I 


found that a chief steam pipe had burst, 
leaving the Grey Bat for the time help- 
less, and, to add to the bad luck, three of 
my men were severely, although not dan- 


gerously, scalded. The damaged pipe 
could be repaired by my engineers, pro- 
viding no prowling Federal warship inter- 
fered. 

One cruiser I feared. The waters in 
which we lay were patroled by the Zack 
Chandler, a sailing cruiser, commanded by 
a most vigilant officer, Captain Bissell. 
No one could afford to trifle with Captain 
Bissell, and I knew well that if when day 
broke he happened to be in the neighbor- 
hood, my chances of escape were small. I 
learned from my engineers, who had set 
to work without a moment’s delay, that 
the repairs would take six hours of hard 
work. This meant that we could not get 
under way until two hours after day- 
break. Well, nothing could be done but 
trust to fortune. 

The watch aboard the Alabama heard 
the bursting pipe, and, seeing the Grey 
Bat stop, they guessed that something out 
of the common had happened. After 
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sweeping a wide circle round me, she came 
close and dropped a boat. When within 
easy speaking distance, the officer hailed 
me. 

“Something amiss, Captain Pilbeam?” 

“Steam pipe burst,” I answered, curtly. 

“Can the Alabama lend you a hand?” 

Extra hands would but cumber those 
already at work below, so I replied: 

“Thank you, no. My engineers can 
handle the defect, if they are given time.” 

He addressed me frankly: 

“Captain Semmes wants that Yankee 
captain and officers. You, Captain Pil- 
beam, want safety from Yankee cruisers 
within the three-mile limit of Abaco Is- 
land. I think we can manage to tow you 
at a pinch. Don’t you think we can strike 
a bargain?” 

“T’ll burn my boat first,” I bellowed 


‘into the night, outraged that an officer 


should dream I would hand over a young 
girl who had accepted my hospitality. 
Suddenly it flashed across my mind that 
the officer was not aware any such girl 
existed. He knew only of an impetuous 
Yankee skipper and two stolid mates. 

“You will understand my position when 
I tell you that the Yankee captain is a 
young lady,” I said. 

“ A what?” he barked, utterly aston- 
ished. j 

“ A young lady, sir.” 

For a moment there was tense silence, 
then from the boat came a loud guffaw, 
and I heard a sailor sing out: “ That’s 
why Mr. Gill tried to clasp ’er to his 
bussom! ” 

“You don’t tell me!” exclaimed the 
oficer. “A girl? Well, well, that puts 
a new face on the matter. I thought the 
skipper looked pink-and-white for a sea 
captain. Good night, Captain Pilbeam. 
Captain Semmes will remember your kind- 
ness in taking charge of so interesting a 
person as the blushing Yankee skipper. 
Good night.” 

The men laughed loudly as they bent to 
the oars, and shortly afterwards the Ala- 
bama faded into the gloom. 

I paced the bridge, anxiously awaiting 
dawn. Down below, the engineers worked 
like beavers. 

I was not kept long in suspense. When 
day broke, there I beheld the Zack 


Chandler, riding not more than three 
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leagues distant. Should the breeze hold, 
I judged that the cruiser could be along- 
side in less than two hours’ time, and the 
repairs we needed could not be finished by 
then. Ten minutes after I sighted her, I 
saw the Zack Chandler come about, and, 
crowding on every stitch of canvas, shape 
a course for me. Good-by, Grey Bat! 

McGraw, hands deep in pockets, glow- 
ered at the oncoming cruiser. Kirby, 
grasping the rail, gazed at Abaco Island 
riding in the blue distance. I silently 
paced the bridge. 

Suddenly Mary Pringle stood before 
us. As I stepped forward to bid her good 
morning, she said: 

“ Something—something bad has hap- 
pened?” ’ 

“Something bad is about to happen,” I 
said, jocularly, hoping to make light of 
an unpreventable calamity. ‘I am about 
to lose you, Miss Pringle.” 

She brushed aside my pleasantry. 

“ Captain Pilbeam, tell me! Something 
disastrous has happened or is going to 
happen. What is it?” 

I pointed across the water to the Zack 
Chandler. The girl shaded her eyes with 


a roof of her hands and gazed eagerly. 
“What is she?” 
“Your preserver and my destruction, 


Miss Pringle. She is a cruiser hawk, 
swooping down upon a disabled Grey 
Bat.” 

“ But why is the Grey Bat stationary?” 
she said. I told her what had happened. 

As I spoke her eyes grew big, and she 
looked away. When next she faced me, 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

“Tt is I who have brought this upon 
you,” she exclaimed. “I am appalled.” 

“It is the fortune of war,” I said, 
lightly, seeing her distress. “I have had 
my day, a long and profitable day, Miss 
Pringle. Captain Bissell is about to have 
his day, and no one better deserves a day. 
I would rather-the Grey Bat fell into his 
hands than into any other Federal’s, for 
he has passed many harassing months on 
this lonely ocean.” 

“But you told me that blockade run- 
ners burn their boats when capture is cer- 
tain. Will you not burn the Grey Bat?” 

“Never! Never! Captain Pilbeam 
shall never burn a boat!” 

“It is cruel that a kindly act should 
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prove your utter undoing. Perhaps this 
Captain Bissell, whom you seem to re- 
spect highly, will let you go when he 
learns all. Can I not persuade him? Can 
I not implore him?” 

“His duty is to capture or destroy 
blockade runners, no matter by what 
chance they fall into his hands, and Cap- 
tain Bissell will do his duty. War is not 
a matter of heart.” 

She was silent for some moments. 
When she looked up there burned in her 
eyes the fire of an inspiration. 

“Would Captain Bissell board if the 
Grey Bat was well afire?” 

“Certainly not. He dare not risk the 
lives of his men. He knows we carry the 
most dangerous of explosives.” 

“You require only a little longer to 
mend the defect below?” 

“An extra half hour would do it, I 
think.” 

“Can’t you pretend to fire the ship?” 

I glared at the girl. 

“Can’t you burn something — some- 
thing that will make a great smoke x 

I placed my hands on her shoulders and 
gazed admiringly into her eyes. 

“Miss Pringle, your woman wit may 
save me my ship. Say not one word of 
this to another soul, I implore you. Now 
get ready to make away with your crew 
for the Federal ship. I must pretend to 
desert this ship.” 

At the first sight of the Zack Chandler 
our boats had been lowered and provi- 
sioned, ready to shove off for Abaco, but I 
had intended to allow Captain Bissell to 
find Mary Pringle in charge when he 
boarded. Now circumstances had changed, 
and I ordered the Pringle boats manned. 
While the cruiser was yet six miles from 
us I saw Mary Pringle over the side and 
bade good-by to the crew. The men were 
genuinely sorry for me, but I warned them 
of the deadly nature of our cargo, and 
bade them make all speed for safety aboard 
the Zack Chandler. 

The moment they were out of earshot 
I delivered my orders sharp and short, and 
when the nature of the game dawned 
upon my men they flew about like dan- 
cing Dervishes. Some barrels of tar were 
routed out, and their heads smashed in. 
Next every metal bucket we carried, half 
a hundred or more, was collected, and 
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round each was punched a ring of holes, 
converting it into a “devil” fit to hold 
fire. 

A score of these, filled with live coal 
from the furnace, were grouped on the 
cabin floor, as many more in the forecastle, 
and the remainder in the galley. Over 
their mouths was laid every kind of recep- 
tacle able to withstand fire, and into these 
tar was ladled. A few minutes after 
this was done a most diabolical smoke be- 
gan to roll out on the morning breeze. It 
was not too voluminous, but the color was 
a sinister yellow, and seemed to speak of 
explosive chemicals. 

McGraw took charge of the forecastle, 
the boatswain volunteered for the cabin, 
and Hagan, my chief fireman, planted 
himself in the galley. Each “ Tar Man,” 
as the crew christened them, had a thick 
muffler over his mouth and the nozzle of 
a hose in his hand. Whenever tar caught 
fire, a stream of water was shot upon the 
flames, an operation which increased the 
smoke output fivefold. Leaving a danger 
signal flying, I shoved off, apparently with 
the entire crew of the good Grey Bat. 
Three boat loads there were, and we head- 


ed direct for Abaco Island, the men pulling 
with all their might. 

Gazing back, I felt proud of our work. 
The Grey Bat smoked away as though she 
were alight in half a dozen places below, 
and I felt sure that I had a good running 


chance of bamboozling 
Bissell. 

Why should he not be bamboozled? 
Must he not trust to his eyes? There be- 
fore him rolled a steamer, deeply laden 
with deadly explosives, plainly  afire. 
There on the sea were captain and crew 
of that steamer, frantically pulling clear 
of her! He knew Captain Pilbeam well! 
If Captain Pilbeam deserted a ship, that 
ship must be hopeless! Such must be Cap- 
tain Bissell’s reasoning. His object in life 
was the blotting out of blockade runners. 
Here the business was being done for him. 
He need only stand clear and witness the 
destruction. 

That such was Captain Bissell’s view 
of the situation I saw, for, on reaching the 
Mary Pringle boats, he came to and took 
the Alabama victims aboard. This he 
would not have waited to do had it been 
his intention to save the Grey Bat from 


even Captain 
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fire. For a time he apparently thought of 
giving chase to our boats, but the wind 
did not favor, and we had a masterly start 
of him. However, he carried on until he 
laid his ship between us and the Grey Bat, 
which still smoked famously. I encour- 
aged my men to row lustily, for I wished 
to be at a great distance when the Grey 
Bat did get way on her, that I might 
give McGraw plenty of room to drop the 
Zack Chandler out of range before having 
to pick me up. 

Not quite half an hour had passed when 
I was brought to my feet with a start. 
Rolling across the sea sounded the bellow 
of a great gun. Gazing astern, there I 
beheld a puff of black smoke envelop the 
Federal cruiser. As I continued to strain 
my sight, the puff grew to a cloud, and 
the drumming of guns became incessant. 

“Men,” I said, in awe-stricken tones. 
“Men, that is a muffled drum beating the 
Grey Bat’s dirge!” 

What had happened? Had some slip 
on the part of one of my men called down 
the thunder of the guns upon the helpless 
Grey Bat, or could it mean that my good 
ship thrilled to the spin of her screws? 
Perspiration broke out upon me; with dif- 
ficulty I kept the glass to my eye. My 
men held their breath. No one moved, no 
one spoke; all eyes were fixed upon that 
mass of coarse smoke away off yonder on 
the face of the waters. 

“ Here she comes! ” 

My frantic shout brought every man 
to his feet. 

“What do you make out?” shouted a 
score of hoarse throats. 

“The Grey Bat’s bow cutting out from 
behind that smoke,” I bawled, beside my- 
self with excitement. 

Caps and oars sprang into the air in 
company with the shouts of many voices. 
I feared the sharks would have us all. 
But there stood the Grey Bat, clear and 
noble, while every now and again the fly- 
ing splinters told of a shot getting home. 
But what cared McGraw for pounding 
shot, so long as the Grey Bat’s screws 
twirled in the water! 

I thought that McGraw cut rather too 
narrow a semicircle round the cruiser, 
keeping the Grey Bat under fire longer 
than there was any need for, but the boat 
was a lame duck, and he wished to make 
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a short journey of it. Instead of pulling 
toward him, we shot the boats ahead, for 
the cruiser was attempting to follow. 

Never was I so glad to set foot upon 
my boat, and when I leaped upon the 
bridge, there stood McGraw grasping the 
wheel, his head still enveloped in the 
smoke-resisting muffler. Forward the boat- 
swain, Hagan, and an engineer fought a 
genuine fire, which had broken out in the 
forecastle when McGraw left to take the 
wheel. 

In the state of things below, I did not 
dare attempt to run the blockade into 
Wilmington, and, for the first time in my 
life, I was obliged to turn back to Nassau 
for repairs. 

As I gingerly steamed away, my 
thoughts turned to the brave little skip- 
per, Mary Pringle. Leaving out all con- 
sideration that might smack of sentiment, 
but for her quick wit, where should I 
have been? ‘To steam off and leave her 
behind smacked of ingratitude and deser- 
tion, for a warship on active duty is not 
the ideal place for such a girl. Besides, 
I considered that Mr. Jellicoe and I, joint 
owners of the Grey Bat, owed Mary 
Pringle something: substantial for the idea 
which had enabled me to save craft and 
cargo. That something substantial, if 
paid, would make the loss of her own ship 
easier to bear, and her home-coming more 
cheerful. Checking down, I flew a signal 
to Captain Bissell requesting an interview, 
which was at once granted. Each of us 
knew the other would take no advantage 
of the situation. 

“Captain Bissell,” I shouted through 
my trumpet, “I am putting back for re- 
pairs. If you agree, and the captain and 
crew of the Mary Pringle will accept my 
hospitality, I will run them into Nassau 
willingly.” 

“ Your offer, Captain Pilbeam, is a con- 
siderate one. It is kind to the victims of 
the Alabama, and kind to me. Miss Prin- 
gle, I advise you to accept.” 

Mary Pringle stood beside him on the 
deck, wrapped in a long cloak the captain 
had unearthed for her. I could not hear 
her reply, but I saw her face, and the gist 
of what she said I could easily guess at. 
Aad I had thought of going away without 
her! 

While the business of transfer was pro- 
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ceeding, Captain Bissell paced to and fro 
in silence. At length he faced me. 

“Captain Pilbeam, I ought to have 
known you better.” 

“Yes, Captain Bissell,” I answered, in- 
quiringly. 

“T should have known that Captain 
Pilbeam would never demean himself by 
burning a boat. Indeed, when I saw the 
Grey Bat afire, I could not believe my 
eyes. I did not believe my eyes, yet I be- 
lieved ’em. That sounds Dutch, but it’s 
true. By the gods, Captain Pilbeam, J 
admire you. You're a sailor.” 

Raising my hat, I replied: 

“And, Captain Bissell, you’re a sailor 
and a gentleman,” and we steamed away. 

I have put in at two or three ports in 
my time where some pretty face made 
weighing anchor seem a dreary business 
for a day or two. But I swear I never 
thought I had in me some of the things 
that came to my tongue as I stood on the 
deck with Mary Pringle and the Grey 
Bat made for Nassau harbor. It wasn’t 
only that she was the stanchest little clip- 
per that ever walked a deck, man or 
woman, nor yet that she had saved me my 
good name as a captain with a consider- 
able value of stout ship’s timber as well. 
When I had turned back, and saw that 
brave figure alone on the Zack Chandler, 
it came on me like a sudden light that the 
whole world held no fitter mate for a sailor 
than Mary Pringle, and I saw, too, that if 
she would not be a mate to me, all my sea- 
going would henceforth be but weary, 
havenless wandering. 

I had talked sometimes of love, as even 
the roughest men will, whether they know 
anything about it or not, and here, when 
I looked into that plucky little face peek- 
ing out of Captain Bissell’s cloak, and 
knew I had found the thing itself, I could 
not for my life call it by its name. 

But there was little need for that, or 
for any of the awkward phrases I tried to 
frame. Lord bless her, she understood, 
and out of that big heart of hers she read 
things in me that I was never good enough 
even to dream of. But, by the Almighty, 
she shall not be proven wrong! 

Mr. Jellicoe was waiting for me when 
I reached Nassau, the Grey Bat having 
been reported, inward bound, lame. Of 
late Mr. Jellicoe had fed rather full of 
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prosperity, and was inclined to forget to 
whom he owed his piled-up fortune. He 
greeted me, Captain Pilbeam, with: 

“So you have turned back?” 

“The obvious is still plain to you, I 
see,” I said, offhand. It was little I cared 
for Jellicoes just then. 

“'What’s the matter?” he demanded, 
then added, sarcastically, ‘‘ Not a woman 
this time?” 

“A woman? Certainly, sir!” I an- 
swered, looking him in the eye. 

Anger ‘blazed from that eye. He had 
long complained that I lent a helping hand 
to too many distressed females. He 
seemed on the point of saying something 
objectionable, but I checked him. 

“Mr. Jellicoe, I want you, before ask- 
ing any more inane questions, to discharge 
an honest debt.” 
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“ Honest debt?” he exclaimed. 

“You owe Mary Pringle two thousand 
pounds. Pay it.” 

“Two thousand pounds? Mary Prin- 
gle? I never heard of the person!” 

“ Nevertheless, she exists, and you owe 
her two thousand pounds.” 

“What for?” he demanded. 

“ Fire insurance,” I answered. 

And so Mary Pringle came to me with 
a dowry in spite of the ship load lost 
in the China seas, and, to give Mr. Jel- 
licoe his due, he did handsomely by the 
captain of the Grey Bat on his wed- 
ding day. But, had she come with only 
her suit of oilskins, she could not have 
found a heartier haven, for thus she came 
to me first—the bravest, quaintest lit- 


tle skipper that ever gladdened a sailor’s 
heart. 


MY LOVE 


By ARMIN TREBOR 


IKE rain-pools over autumn leaves, 


My sweet Love’s eyes to me; 


Like sunlight over golden sheaves 


Her wind-blown tresses free: 


Like snow upon the mountain’s face 


The whiteness of her throat; 


Her movements of the languorous grace 


Of lilies all afloat. 


Her voice is sweet as silver bells 


O’er sheets of moonlit snow; 
Her mouth, a full ripe flower, where dwells 


The sunset’s vermeil glow: 


Her soul is tender as blue skies 


A Southern day above; 


While in her heart all priceless lies 
.The diamond of her love. 
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